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1. A HAND-BOOK OF LEGENDARY AND MYTA0 

LOGICAL ART. By Ciara Erskine Cement, 

of **A Simple Story of the Orient.” Fully illustra: 

In one volume, crown 8vo. Price $5 25. 

*,* ‘This book gives in alphabetical order brief 
intelligent ts, without t, of th 
myths and legends which have grown up about 
cal and Christian life, with special reference t th 
representation in art, The symbols employed ia 
are also explained, and the legends ef places, 
Rhine, Baden, etc., have been narrated. 

2, FROM FOURTEEN TO FOURSCORE. A Xorg 
By Mrs. 8. W. Jewett. In one vol., 12mo, Price fl 
*,* A quiet novel of domestic life, with carefdl 
lincation of character and a shrewd insicbt into 
man nature. The tone of the book is high, and 
is a peculiar interest in it, growing out of the authe 
skillful management of that very difficult theme 
man and woman In love with one another, yet tim 
down different roads to marriage. 
8. STORTES AND TALES, By Hans Conistix 
DzRSEN. With illustrations, In one volume, 67 
tvo. Price $2 25. 
*.© Acompanion volume to “ Wonder Stories 
the Children,” in Hurd & Houghton’s edition. Ts 
two volumes contain the only complete uniform col 
tion of Andersen’s famous shorter tales put lished 
Engtish: and this volume is made especially interdl 
ing by along introduction by the author, giving a0 
count of the origin of his stories. 

LateLy PUBLISHED : 
SURURBAN SKETCHES. Howetts....- 
POEMS OF LUCRETIA. M. Davrpsow: 
SAM SHIRK, A Novel.....--+- 
THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE, Gray. 
THE BUSUWHACKERS, Cozzens..... 
*," Any of the above sent, postage paid, 
of prices annexed. 
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SKY. 


BY RACHEL POMEROY. - 


A stretcn of roofs and tiles without, 
Glimpses of doves at play, 
Ragged chimneys all about, 
A wall across the way ; 
Then what canit be I feel or see, 
Within, around, or under me, 
That permeates the day? 


Tis never my mood contents me so— 
That queer, capricious Thing, 
With restless glances that come and go 
Like swallows upon the wing; 
I ken right well its tremulous spell, 
What magical lies it loves to tell 
In its airy visiting. 


But ah! tis too fickle and fond a sprite, 
That curious mood of mine, 

I cannot read its purpose aright, 
Nor its volatile will divine ; 

And I'm sure to hate it soon or late, 

For I trast it not, this Sybil of fate, 
Nor rclish its prophecies fine! 


Nor is it the sunshine, warm and wide, 
That makes me feel so glad; 

Yor, spite of the promise its pulses hide, 
A moment ago I was sad. 

I could noi hold the generous gold, 

And its fiery splendors made me cold 
At thought of summers dead! 


Nor the jangled ccho of sounds below, 
8orne up from the toiling street, 
The rambling organ’s dreamy flow, 
The human noises sweet; 
Vor [seldom chime with the musie’s rhyme, 
Hicaring instead a rhythm of crime, 
jaaminor note of woe. 





Only I lose unrest and pain, 
And put my musings by, 
When outof the clashing of street and brain, 
I think to look at the sky; 
Then T quaff such wine of flavor fine 
As never was brewed in the veins of vine, 
Or the vats of memory! 


ilcw does it happen, O azure well, 
You waste your ichor so free ? 

For { feel it brim and bubble and spill 
Over the day and me! 

Not an inch of wall, not a window small, 

But your mellow juices drench them 2ll 
Tn a lavish alchemy. 


Now gucssT the meaning of problems great, | 


Liie’s difficult knots untie; 
Methinks I could trifle and dally with fate 
From the strength in yonder sky ! 
Such vigordides in those cthery tides, 
Such innocence in their depth abides, 
Blended with mystery, 


£. inciting essence nobly fair, 
Beauty that cannot fade, 
Tenderest miracle of air 
srooding above my head ; 
[ tremble through its wavering blue, 
Like a lover it seems to beckon and woo— 
But Tam the lover instead. 


’Tis a new surprise at every breath 
Ilow ever such color could be; 
‘Tis the palpable contradiction of death— 
Luscious life is its meaning to me— 
A life so intense that every sense 
\ches with the bliss of experience, 
Ina delicate agony ! 


Let go the past—be its pang forgot— 
Let go the fature’s fear, 

Whether the rapture last or not, 
Its eestasy is dear ; 

This instant rare, this pulsing air, 

From thee I snatch, with thee I share, 
0 sky, so far, so near! 

Rowe, January, 1971, 
eS ee 


THE QUESTION OF VOTING. 


BY WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


iv isscenat every election, municipal, 
State, and national, that many who are 
legally qualified to vote absent themselves 
from the polls, and, consequently, take no 
part in determining who shall be invested 
with municipal or legislative powers. Of 
this number some are precluded from 
Voting hy reason of illness, or feeble health, 
orextreme age; others because they are 
hecessarily absent, for the time being, out- 
side of their prescribed political limits; 
Oilers because of their disgust at what is 
o‘ten cacountered at the polls; others be- 
Cause of certain conscientious convictions 
in regard to government itself; and others 
(the great body) solely because of their in- 
dolence, or their indifference to the results 
of the canvass. Tt often happens that not 
one-third of the whole number of regis- 
tered voters are found to have east their 
ballots ata given election; so that, while 
it is theoretically true, it is practically 
fallacious, that the popular will is expressed 
an ‘ny such trial, sceing that a small 
Minority is left to@ind and control the 
Whole hody. 

Tm view of this non-voting delinquency 
by so considerable a portion of the citi- 
zens (after making due allowance for ali 
exceptional cases), some of the public 
amet ws raising the question whether 

icre outht not to‘pe « © leo: > 
affixed to the a kahgent oe 
chise on election day ; for, as 
it is argued, such neglect is I 
habit it tends to politic 
the lack of a full expre: 
ment. It 


id, and asa 
al corruption, for 
: ssion of public senti- 
18 not probable that ys 
coercion will be attempted ; =the 
womney, on the ground of good citizenship 
and a dutiful revard for the general wel- 
fare, Certainly renders more glaring tl 
denial of the right of suffrace “e ex ai 
constitutional provision to eee ms 
population, solely on the ground of ne 
4S senseless and paradoxical a selena. 
at a the enslavement of both 
react — on account of the color or 
epi i mined to be abolished as 
ye i : as ans been that enslavement; 
, tough devoid of reason and justice, a 
esesiption Sustained by the very journals 
Making the loudest complaints (well 
founded complaints, too) of lato 
nae the omission 
a So great a body of our enfran- 
ised male population. A man who ean 


Vv 
but who neglects or refuses to do 80, 
Y  weuld disfanchise, or inflict 





roy 


Wate 


ial 
by 


TSF. ES 


erty, with every male voter in the land! It 


of women now deprived of the ballot shall 


to coerce male absentces to cast their votes 
as the law prescribes. Such an extension 
of the franchise would be sure to obtain an 
expression of the will of THE PEOPLE in 
regard to the candidates nominated such 
as can never be drawn out by any other 
process, And,as a matter of common jus- 
tice, it cannot be granted at too early a 
day ; for what is born of usurpation and 
oppression ought to be strangled at its 
birth. Asagainst all despotic and dynastic 
rule, we set forth in our Declaration of In- 
dependence, as among self-evident truths, 
that governments are instituted among 
men to secure the right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the goy- 
erned; and that, whenever any form of 
government becomes destructive of these 
ends, it is the right of the people 


abolish it, as to them shall seem most 
rkely to effect their safety and happiness. 
Yet, under that Declaration, for more 
than fourscore years, we unblushingly 
and wickedly subjected to chattel slavery 
an immense number of our population, 
because of their complexion; and, under 
the same instrument, for a still longer 
period, we have unjustly persisted in dis- 
franchising a still more numerous class, 
because of their sex; thus making, in both 
cases, a natural and necessary variety in 
the human species the ground of exclusion 
from equal rights and privileges, and re- 
mission to an inferior and subordinate 





lect to exercise the fran- | 
a precedent, | 


condition. Until the nation formally re- 
| pudiates its Declaration of Independence 
as unsound, it must continue to be meas- 
ured by that great revolutionary and revo- 
lutionizing instrument, and condemned 
out of iis own mouth, for not having a gov- 


principle — THE CONSENT OF THE Goy- 
ERNED, intelligently ascertained and fairly 
expressed on equal terms. 


Thave stated that there are some men 
who refrain from going to the polls for 
conscience’ sake ; but the number is small. 
Their convictions arise from their belief in 
the inviolability of human life, and the in- 
compatibility ofall war, and all prepara- 
tions for war, with Christianity. But tiere 
are many others who, though professing 
to cherish the same views, seem to find no 
difficulty in depositing their ballots when- 
ever election day’comes around. Even 
the Quakers gencrally vote, I believe—es- 
pecially in what are decmed great political 
emergencies. They are not much given 
to office-seeking, but have rather been dis- 
posed in times past to discountenance 





is respectfully submitted to the journals 
aforesaid whether the public good will not 
be more surcly looked after if the millions 


he put in possession of it than by secking 





| tion of the land and naval forces, provide | 


(not of a fractional portion) to alter or | laws of the U: 
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| 
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}ernment based upon that fundamental | 





“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS” 


sonic other penalty, no matter how poor, | officeholding among tliemselves under the 
or ignorant, or worthless he may be, be- | government, as though they would draw 
cause he ought to take an interest in the | a moral distinction between voting and 
election of those who are to have the law- | occupying the places voted to be filled. If 
making power committed to their’ hands; | I mistake not, they came out with execp- 
but no woman, however intelligent, edu- | tional zeal and strength in favor of the 
cated, and refined, and however desirous | election of General Harrison and General 
to vote, both as a right and a duty, must be | Taylor to the presidency of the United 
allowed to approach the ballot-box, not- | States,and I presume cast a nearly unan- 
withstanding she is equally concerned in | imous vote for Gen. Grant.“ Qui fucit per 
the establishment of justice, the insurance 
of domestic tranquillity, providing for the 
common defense, promoting the general 
welfare, and securing the blessings of lib- 


dlinm, facit per se.” 1 am not impugning 
their motives, but simply raising a ques- 
tion of moral consistency. Every ballat 
given at a presidential, congressional, or 
state election, for example, is in support 
of the Constitution of the United States, 
through the representatives chosen, who 
are required to make oath or affirmation to 
that effect. Sec. 3, Act. VI. of that in- 
strument reads: 

“The senators and representatives be- 
fore mentioned, and the members of the 
several state legislatures, and all executive 


}and judicial officers, both of the United | 
States and of the several states, shall be | 


bound by oath or affirmation to support 
this Constitution.” 

Among the noticeable features of the 
Constitution are its ample provisions for 
carrying on war. The President is con- 


stituted commander-in-chief of the army | 
| and navy of the United States, and of the 


militia of the several states, when called 
into the actual service of the United 
States. Upon Congress is conferred the 
power to declare war, grant letters of 
marque and reprisal, raise and support 
armies, provide and maintain a navy, 
make rules for the government and regula- 


for calling forth the militia to execute the 
nion, suppress insurrections, 
and repel invasions, and also provide for 


organizing, arming, and disciplining the | 


militia. Every state constitution is equally 
explicit in regard to its warlike provisions. 
That of New Hampshire declares: 
“The doctrine of non-resistance against 
arbitrary power and oppression is absurd, 
slavish, and destructive of the good and 
happiness of mankind” ; and adds that “a 
well-regulated militia is the proper, natu- 
ral, and sure defense of a state.” That of 


Massachusetts makes the governor of the | 


commonwealth commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy, and of all the military 


| forces of the state by sea and lend, and 


empowers him “for the special defens< 
and safety of the commonwealih to as- 
semble in martial array, and putin war- 
like posture, the inhabitants thereof; and 
to lead and conduct them, and with them 
to cneounter, repel, resist, expel, and pur- 
sue by foree of arms, a3 well by sea as by 
land, within or without the limits of this 
commonwealth ; and also to kill, slay,and 
destroy, if necessary, and conquer, by all 
fitting ways, enterprises, and means what- 
soever, all and every such person or per- 
sons as shall at any time hereafter, ina 
hostile manner, attempt or enterprise the 
destruction, invasion, detriment, or annoy- | 
ance of this commonwealth.” 


Now, will some profound moralist or | 
learned theologian attempt to answer this | 
question: How can a person who pro- | 
fesses to believe that human life is invio- | 
lable, and that Christianity condemns all , 
war, vote under or for a constitution | 
which makes provision for taking life and | 
for declaring war, as essential to the main- | 
tenance of government and the safety of | 
the people, without flying in the faceof I 
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Mass.” During this period he was obliged 
| to live on an income of six hundred dollars, 
and what his publishers were willing to 

advance him for work to be delivered. 





This forced him to give his labors for pub 
lication to his creditors; and these latter, he 
once wrote to his biographer, fattened on 
; his marrow. Sometimes he was obliged 
to write something for the moment to pro- 
cure his daily necessities; and one of the 
headings of his diary assumes the form of 
“ Pour Evil Days,” during which he dined 
{on a single roll of bread and a glass of 
| beer. 
| And when money came in to him more 
| freely he was not much better off. The 
master of musical harmony found it im- 
| possible to come into harmony with this 
evil world. Ife would keep house without 
the remotest notion of housekeeping. Tn 
{ one period of six months he changed his 
servants seven times; and, according to 
| his diary, atanother epoch he made twelve 
| changes from May till December. And 
thus he was always moving, for some real 
‘or imaginary reasons. An inconvenient 
hour for dinner or an unpleasant neiehbor 
would send him seeking for a new home. 
While writing the opera of “ Leonora” the 
theater gave him apartments in the build- 
ins. He soon took a dislike to these, for 
no other apparent reason than that they 
were free. 

He spent his summers in the beautiful 
rural villages around Vienna, and he 
would frequently keep his city rooms all 
the time, either forgettine to give them up 
or desiring to have them if he suddenly 
concluded to leave his summer quarters, 
which he would sometimes do for no other 
reason than that of haviny a frontae that 
did not suit him. Once he had very de- 
sirable rooms, overlooking a little stream 
crossed by a bridge. The neighbors soon 
learned that certain windows were those 
of the now famous Beethoven; and, be- 
cause they stopped occasionally on the 
bridge, in hope of getting a sight of him, 
he suddenly moved away, with a great 

‘piano and all his household gods, to the 
nefhboring Baden. Here he would not 
stay, because his landlord bowed to him so 








) much and paid him so many compliments. 
| Thus he paid three rents in a single 
summer. 
After much trouble, 
rooms in Baden; but would only take 
them on condition that the owner would 
put shutters on the windows. It seemed 
that Beethoven was in the habit of keep- 
ing a sort of daily 
with a pencil. 
| long account, and then again some of his 


lhe found other 


vcore on the shutters 
Sometimes it would be a 


| precious musical inspirations, The shut- 
! ters beeame a great curiosity, and finally 
quite a treasure; for the admirers of the 
master offered the owner quite a sum for 
them at the end of the season. When this 
was told to him, he broke out into Homer- 
ic peals of laughter. 
His simple. 
| Winter and summer, he rese with the sun, 


| 
| 
| 


daily habits were quite 


and went to his work, which he rarely 
laid aside betore two o'clock, except for 
a most frugal breakfast, and 
casional out dato the 


an oc 


pur Open ain, for 


= sometimes he seemed oppressed in his 

= work by the confinement of his room, and 
necded the broad canopy of heaven to de- 
velop his inspirations. He rarely worked 
aiter dinner, and neverat nieht, if he could 


During twilight, he loved to sit 
atthe phiunoe and indalee in his phantasies ; 


help it. 


and occesionally he would go for an hour 
| to the coffee or becr-house to read the 
ypapers. Put in 
not companions or conversation 


these localities he sought 


> When hig 


beer and papers were exhausted, he was 
| sure to hurry home, that ten o’clock might 


find him in bed. 








his profession, and proving recreant to the 
| principles hy which he claims to be gov- 
,erned? Ts every voter at liberty to sup- 
port such provisions of the Constitution as 
| he likes, and to treat as null and void such 
as he regards as inherently wrong? In 
that case, what better would the Constitu- 
‘tion be than a biurred and tattered parch- 
; ment, or a rope of sand? Suppose that 
that instrument contained an article de- 
| elaring that there is no God; could any 


‘ly swear to uphold it, even though all its 
| other specifications were entirely unob- 
| jectionable? Let us know, if there be any 
doubt on the subject, what are the obliga- 
tions of citizenship. If I must violate 
| any of my conscientious convictions in 
| becoming a voter, thus am I precluded 
| from appearing at the polls; and I must 
|; cither have those convictions changed, or 
‘consent to forego what otherwise might 
| be of great value to me and others. 
This question of voting pressed heavily 
' upon the consciences of many Abolition- 
| ists, during the anti-slavery struggle, in 
! regard to sustaining the Constitution, with 
‘its pro-slavery provisions as to a slave 
representation in Congress, the seizure and 
surrender of fugitive slaves, and the sup- 
‘pression of slave insurrections by the 
| strong arm of the Government; and mul- 
titudes chose rather to be self-disfranchised 
than to be untrue to their convictions of 
‘duty, as remembering those in bonds as 
bound with them. All such have been re- 
| lieved by the purging of the Constitution 
| from all its pro-slavery stipulations; and 
1 similar relief will be found for all radical 
peace men when the same instrument 
| shall cease to recognize the lawfulness of 
| war, and to make provision for carrying 
| on war whenever declared by the Congress 


| of the United States. 





SELF-SUPPORT. 


BY GAIL HAMILTON. 


ARE women to be blamed for their in- 
j aptitude? The trouble is that they are 
| where they do not belong. They cannot 
see where business lies, because they were 
;not born with business eyes. A few 
women succeed. They have an ex- 
ceptional fondness and fitness for traffic, 
and they buy and sell and get gain as 
readily as men, and do not necessarily lose 
any grace for their worldly wisdom; but 
women in general have no capacity for 
business. It hurtsthem; it annoys them. 
, They are ill at case. They instinctively 
make 
They are constantly, if unconsciously, 
referring everything to the standard of 
chivalry. They think trade ought to take 
off its hat as deferentially as courtesy. 

ley are worn out doubly by the wear 
| and tear of the struggle and by the un- 
, naturalness of such wear and tear. 


says Miss Mitford—that brave and blame- | 
less lady, who upbore out of the ruin of the , 


home which himself had wantonly @e- 


soy 9! 
stroyed a worthless and wicked father? 


“Women were not meant to earn the 
bread of a family. I am sure of that; 
there is a want of strength.” No one has 
gained a better right than she to speak 
authoritatively on this point; and, re- 
membering her long suffering, 
years of anxiety and anguish that followed 
the brilliant promise of her opening life, 
one restrains his inclination to cuff her 


everything a matter of feeling. | 


What | 


and the | 





when she says: “IT write mercly for re- 
muneration; and I would rather scrub 
| floors, if I could get as much by that 
| healthier, more respectable, and more fem- 
| zniéne employment.” 

(But there must have been some defect 
in a woman who could pay court to 
such aman as Dr. Mitford. A daughter 
must honor her father, whatevar be his 
character. She must do her filial duty, 


be. But to give to such aman the hom- 
age of her heart makes heart’s homage of 
little worth.) 

All that can be done for women 1s to 
help them do as well as possible what 
they never can do well, but what it is 
absolutely necessary they should do some 
how. The organization of woman makes 
it improbable that she will ever become, 
to any large extent, a tiller of she soil; 
but the Horticultural School established in 
Boston most wisely offers to women an 
opportunity for thorough education in 
the theory and practice of horticulture. 
It aims to choose that part of agriculture 
most suited for women, and to substitute 
trained, skillful, well-directed Jabor for 
untrained, clumsy, and spasmodic effort. 
We may admit that women can never 


Saad 


| however gross, selfish, and ungrateful he | 
believer in the existence of God consistent- | 


TE ERAS OSS 


respect herself is a very inferior sort of 
woman. Indeed, so far as regards any 
conception of her part in the economy of 
life, she ts no woman at all, Probably her 
instinct overbears her intellect, and she is 
nineteen-twenticths more a» woman than 
she would make herself out to be. 

Vacuniary dependence, degrading to 
men, is not only not undignified, but 1s 
the only thorouzhly dignified condition 
for women. In arenovated and millennial 
society all women will be supported by 
men—will have no more to do with bring- 
ing in money than the lilies of the field. 

It is the misfortune of our age to be as 
yet far removed from that day ; but to im- 
agine it, and then call it degrading is alto- 
| gether intolerable. Says a woman’s pa- 
| per: 


“The intervening years (between | 
girlhood and = marriage) are 
with dependence, conventional, hon- 


orable, but still grinding dependence; 
chained to one house, to one round of 
duties, one constant claim of service. If 
claimed in love, it is well. [This seems to 
he inconsistent with a subsequent as<er- | 
tion.] If claimed as payment for benefit 
reecived, it isa fraud upon her time, her | 
thought, and purpose in life. With no 
will save her father’s, and no benefits save | 





equal men in trade or commerce ; but, be- 
cause many women are born to self-sup- | 
port, and because all women may be | 
reduced to self-support, he who founds a | 
college to teach women the arts of trade | 
and commerce confers a real benefit. A | 
woman thoroughly trained to the occupa- | 


tion of type-setting or hair-dressing may | 





be inferior to the thoroughly trained male | 
| printer or barber; but she has a great | 
| advantage over the untrained woman. 
| That she is less deft than a man is no 
reason why she should not be as deft as a 
woman can be; and I fancy her best is far 
beyond the masculine average. So the 
objections raised to these schemes—that 
they tend to take women away 
from their homes—is not only futile, but 
fatuous. Women are out of their homes 
already. It is nota question whether their 
life shall be domestic or mercantile and 





| when the wife aims 


of his conferring, and no privilege save of 
his indulgence, she and her mother are | 
serfs—loving and beloved, petted and in- | 
dulged, caressed and flattered, it may be, | 
put serfs notwithstanding. | 
“When the girl prefers to risk all and | 
help herself, desiring a little means of her | 
own earning, it is regarded as a direct | 
reproach to her father. It is regarded as 
a still greater reproach to the husband 
at self-dependence. | 
‘Can’t that man support his wife?” is the | 
everywhere urged question.” | 





Surely, this is wild writing. An artist | 
might as well sketch the outline of Heaven 
and label it Hell. What meaning have 
words to the mind that cull a “loving and | 
beloved, petted and indulged, caressed and 
flattered” wife or daughter a serf? The | 
cause must be hard pushed for grievance | 
which finds such a state of things a griev- | 
ance. . } 

And the remedy is as grotesque as the 








mechanical. It is whether they shall be 
intelligently and lucratively mechanical, or 
| awkwardly, unprofitably, and fatally so. 
| Were it otherwise, did the choice lie be- 
| tween self-support and man-support— 
| coming, of course, naturally and, therefore, 
honorably—there would be but one an- 
,swer. And here is where I branch off 
from the woman’s rights reform. If I un- 
derstand it, the leaders teach the absolute 
worth and desirableness of manual labor 
to woman. They say (I quote from one 
of their prominent journals): ‘“ Women 
should earn their living. This is the first 
| spring to action. Girls should be reared, 
like boys, to depend upon themselves for 
| support. Self-support . . . . creates a self- 
respect which nothing clse can confer. 
No true happiness is found in dependence. 
No true life is consistent with it.” 


| 


| Thus it puts men and women on the 
same plane. It counts pecuniary inde- 
pendence equally incumbent on and pe- 
cuniary dependence equally degrading to 
| both sexes. It demands entrance for 


not as the remedy of an evil, but as the 
fulfillment of a mission. I do not know 
how strongly enough to express my dissent. 
| I think the necessity of earning her own 
| living is always a woman’s misfortune. 


| woman into all departments of labor | 








grief is imaginary : 

“ Suffrage will be to her what concealed | 
| weapons are to the traveler—a provision | 
| for defense which, if unused, still secure | 
| respect and an unmolested transit. 

“The presence of three or four citizens 
| in the house, with a citizen’s power of re- 
| dress and a citizen’s power to change poor 
| laws, is a very different thing from the 
| presence of several abject, timid, dissatisfied 
| women, whom it is a pleasure to abuse 


| because they can’t help themselves.” 





To me, I must confess all this seems a 
| mere travesty, and a ludicrous travesty, of 
real social conditions. We will admit that, 
| technically, legally, the husband and father 
| has the right of eminent domain. Heis a 
| citizen, wife and daughter or not. Act- 
| ually, also, if he is a wrong-headed or bad- 
| hearted man, he may be an intolerable 
tyrant. There are men so persistent of 
will, so feeble or t2cisted in intellect, that 
never so superior a wife can only manage 
them—can never thoroughly subdue or 
renew them—Scanlans who congucr by 
their very weakness. But there are also 
|female Scanlans, and no law can be 


| 
} 
| 


| Teach a state of absolute perfection, doing 
equal and entire justice to man and 








| 
She who must support herself in order to 


| great, but it is not so absorbing. 


woman, and a husband will still be able ; 
to heetor his wife to death, and the wife | a great many trials on earth, and was ever 
her husband ; and, as between the two, one | struggling with the most inopportune | devoted to the composition of his “Grand | possibly require with him. 


is inclined to think she docs 
, Woman has rather more power to make a 
home steadily and unmitigatedly uncom- 
fortable than has aman. But this writer 
is Pot speaking of petiy tyrants. 
pressly depicts a hit) 


He ex- 
vl and father, able, 
Willing, and longing to support and to 
cherish ; loving and expressing love in all 
love’s ways. To call wifehood to such a 
man serfdom is to Genominate at random 
If there is any serfdom about it, it 1s far 
more on the husband's side than on the 
wile’s. There 1s slavery 
the slavery of a 
woman he loves.  Abject, for it goes 
behind his will and the 
whole man, And the more aman he is, 
the more strong and bright and free, the 
more thorough is his enthrallment. Woe 
tosuch an one if he falls into the hands of | 
aweak, a frivolous, or an unworthy owner. 


no so abject 


as man to the 


possesses 


tured woman; for then his completest | 
thrall is his most exalted and divine free- | 
dom., 

In every known sense of the word a wo- 
man owns the man who loves her more 
than he owns her. Her love is perhaps as 
She sees 
the situation, where he sees only her. She 
is as strong as all his strength, because his 
strength is hers. With whatever of power 
or wisdom or renown he is endowed she 
also becomes possessed, and no enlarge- 
ment of his borders diminishes one iota of 





his dependence upon her for the ability to j 


enjoy them. If there is any difference, the 
supreme control, the court of last resort is 
hers. 





SUNSET. 


BY WALTER ALLEN, 





Am! radiant cloud on the shore of night, 

So tenderly clasped in the lingering light — 

Your lover, the sun, must plunge under the 
sea, 

And leave you to blush for that kiss known 
to me! 


Glittering chariots, scarlet and gald, 


| Whose ardent wheels down the west have { sent a friend three hundred florins to buy 


rolled— 


Why halt your plumed chiefs behind Pho:bus’s 
car? 

‘Tis Love claims their homage! Lo, Venus 
afar ! 


Wonderful pictures hung in the skies, 

Glowing with glory of subtile dyes, 

Transcending all skill, all seope, of art— 

Your beauty sheds calm o’er the world’s fret- 
| ful heart. 


| Argosies freighted with hopes of the day, 
Spreading huge sails in the somber gray, 

| Drifting away o’er the infinite main, 

| Vanishing soon—will they come again? 





| BEETHOVEN'S ECCENTRICITIES. 


BY PROF. WM. WELLS. 


Turk Shakespeare of the realm of music 
| has lately been receiving the ovations of 
the civilized world on the occasion of his 
and, 
musical admirers have been 
| worshiping at the shrine of his genius, 
those who knew him in the fiesh have been 
framed to touch them. Civil codes may | noting down his many peculiarities and 
} eccentricities, and giving them, for the first 
| 
| 


! . 
| recent Centennial 
| while his 


Anniversary ; 


time, in collected form to the world. 


it best. A 


}and he wrote to a friend that a man loses 
replete | Joy to him if his proprietor be a large-na- | half his virtue by eating the bread of de 
| disposal. 


| least idea of management in money mat- 


| ; . “ ‘ : 
| money, instead ofselling the entire instru- 


Ilis baths and ablutions were among 
sublime | the most important events of his life. He 
name | Would stand be“>re his bowl and compose 
| while washing. Sometimes he would pour 
| pitcher after pitcher over his hands or his 
| body, and keep grumbling or screaming 
}up and down the sexle. Then, at last, 
with eyes rolling, he would stride across 


occurrences, while) creating the 
compositions that live 
Immortal. trials and 
are genially and kindly told by his Jast 
that Jris just 
the press in Leipsic, and by its ard we are 
permitted to step behind the scenes and | 
pereeive of what frailty great re | his chamber and note down something on 
often made | lus window-shutter, perhaps ; and then the 
When just past his | bathing woul lcommence acain 


3eethoven was attracted 


made his 


These tribulations 


biographer, ina work Jeti 


men ¢ 


In mo- 
{ments of deep thought he would pour 
| floods of water over the floor, and know 
nothing of it until the landlord from be- 
low hurry 


twentieth year, 


from his home 
on the Rhine to Vienna, the musical capi- 
tal of Germany. Tfe was poor, and his 
the 


who, in 


strugeles soon attracted would up-stairs 


Prince Lichnowsky, 


to protest 
against the ruin of his eciline below; a 
conflict which would) perhaps end in the 


attention of 

admiration 
of his genius, offered him a home in his 
palace, and a yearly pension of six hun- | Masters remoyal to other quarters 
dred florins. He aceepted this generous 
offer in the interest of art; but the very 
dependence soon became repulsive to him, 


He had also his strange whims at the 
table and over his food. Ife always made 
his coffee himself, in a glass apparatus, and 
| religiously counted sixty beans to each 
j cup—even when 





friends were drinking 


pendence, He found it burdensome | With him. Soup was his favorite dish 5 
to dress daily for dinner at a but it was diflicult to please him in this. 
fixed hour; and much preferred lis verdict of “ poor soup” was irrevoca- 
the table of the nearest restaurant, into | ble, and. the servants were obliged to 
which he could quietly slip and enjoy « | take it away. When he had guests, 
frugal meal, without the necessity of being | He occasionally went into the kiteh- 


gracious to a prince. jen himself; but the guests were al- 


He once heard his 
patron bid the servant wait on Beethoven 
first, in case they should both ring to- 
gether; and this so chagrined him that he 
immediately procured a servant for him 
self. And thus he would obstinately keep | 
his own horse for exercise, though the | 
princely stable was full of animals at his 


| ways the sufferers for this condescension. 


| He would at times even forget his invited 
| guests, and dine at the hotel, while they 
were vainly waiting for him at his quar- 
ters. And thus lived this eccentric genius 
and strange anomaly, in discord with him- 
| self and the world, while in sweet accord 
{| with the lofticst harmonies eyer uttered 
by man. 
oo 


course, i ‘ 
religions newspaper, which 


Such relations were, of soon 
? } . ia ANOTHER 
severed; and fortunately his compositions ; a ‘ 
. _| has often feit called upon to admonish 
now began to be quite popular, and bring | ,. ; ; 
etl | Tire INDEPENDENT for not coming up to 
him in comparatively’ generous sums. ; 3 
i re ar the strictly orthodox mark in regard to 
But the great maesivo was destined always Pa ‘ 
es ; ? ee ‘ ” | some points, replies to a correspondent 
to be in trouble in his financial affairs. | ree a edie 2 
who has a difficulty in finding scriptural 
Ile was not extravagant, but had not the ‘ eee 
warrant for the observance of the Chris- 
tian Sabbath : 


A bank 

aace.t ‘ ha a fc thatiit- was oulenccattl _ “After all that we have published at va- 
sary to show Aim tat 1 was only needa!) rious times on the topics above named, 
to cut the coupon froma bond to raise | ‘(C? can hardly expect us to enter afresh 
and at length upon them. In brief, we 
hold that the Fourth Commandment (a 
partof the Decalogue, which is in form 
Jewish, but in substance universal) gives 


ters. ollicer onee found it neces- 





| 
ment. When thirty-seven years of age he | 


i nim linen fer some shirts and a half-dozen | us the idea of a rest-day as revealed by 
* } pockethandkerchiefs ; and about the same 


God, which is confirmed by physiology, 
and the study of man’s intellectual and 
moral wants. Paul tells us explicitly, 
in his Epistle to the Colossians, ii, 
16,17, that the Jewish Sabbath is done 
away; but throughout the New Testa- 
ment it is equally plain that the first day 
of the week had come, by apostolic sanc- 


time, when his pocket had in it a little | 
more than usual, he paid his tailor three 
{ hundred florins in advance, 


| 
| 
| 


| The fees paid to musical composers of 
| . 
; that period were not very gencrous, even 


“counting the greater value of money at} tion,to be the accepted worship-day in 


honor of Christ’s resurrection. The rule 
must be left largely to individual con- 
science, the idea being to honor the day 
joyfully in memory of our Lord’s resurrec- 
tion, and to promote public morals and 
religion by social worship. Whatever is 
inconsistent with such an object should be 
avoided.” 


that time. For his first symphony he re- | 
ceived but twenty ducats—forty dollars; 
and for of his finest sonatas no 
more. Ife detested the business side of aly 
these matters, and frequently had not pa- 
tience to secure justice. He gave but few 
concerts ; and these were not very popular 
at first, because he would not solicit the 


some 


a 
Tue Lord Chief-Justice of England, says 


favor of influential patrons among the 
great. For his opera of “ Leonora” he re- 


the London Freeman, has decided that a 
| Bible, even though it be a large one, is per- 





It seems that the hero of harmony had 


ceived a percentage of the reccipts, the first | sonal luggage such as a traveler may 
case of the kind, it is said, in Vienna: but | reasonably require to take with him, and 


in two years six representations brought | the value of which, if lost by the railway 











him but two hundred florins. Even in| company, must be made good by 
the years of his fame the highest fee for| them. This was so laid down in an 
his sonatas were seldom over thirty or | action brought by a passenger who 


forty ducats, and he worked on each of | had managed to get four large trunks 
them about three months. taken, without extra charge, as his 


From 1815 to 1823 he produced few | luggage. One of the trunks was lost. 
new compositions. For a portion of this | Some of the iin. & Ps omer - 
time he was wholly absorbed by an unfor- ae See SSS Se Ee 


: but a Bible and a Union Jack were consid- 
tunate lawsuit, and then three years were | ered to be things which a traveler might 
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Che Independent. 


THE LITTLE MITHER, 
BY J. Lr. RANKIN, Dd. D. 


Wr een 0’ blue, an’ hair o’ gowd, 
Wi’ chiseled chin, an’ angel-browed, 
Ae little mither warks ber way 

Trae room to room the livelang day, 


O’ bairnies she’s her apron fu’— 
Daddies and mithers, babies too, 
Frae unclad ane to weel-dressed man, 
Frae ane inch long to twice ae span. 


She gi’es them drink, she gi’es them food, 
Sce tentfu’ o’ the little brood; 

An’ mither like, when she’s awa’, 

She thiuks she hears her bairnie’s ca’, 


She hushes them e’enen prayers, 

An’ ilk ane for its couch prepares ; 
Nor will she put them aff to bed 

Until they all their prayers ha’e said, 
Ane half sac weel sud she but do, 
When she becomes a mither true, 

Her bairns brought up wi’ micher art, 
Frae the gude way will ne’er depart. 
O ye wi’ lengthened trains an’ purses, 
Whagi'e your bairns to pazin nurses, 
Nae pattern tak’ of ane anither, 

But learn ye o’ the little mither.’” 
Wasaincron, D.C. 





Sermon. 


A SINGLE TRIAL BETTER THAN 
NAN 


BY HORACE BUSHNELL. 





“And asitis appointed un‘o mer once to die, but after 
this the judgment.""—Hes. ix,27. 


Irisaform of opinion frequently held 
and received with increasing favor in these 
times that there is to be some better 
chance given to bad men after this life is 
over; asecond or renewed trial, that may 
be expected to result more favorably; a 
third, possibly, a round of triais that will 
finally wind up all disaster, and bring the 
most intractable spirits into a genuinely 
pertected character. This hope I could not 
encourage, because Isee no benefit to come 
of it—nothing in, fact, but damage and 
loss. 

Observering this word “once,” and 
reading it more exactly, “once for all,” 
we discover an aspect of finality in the 
declaration that has little agreement with 
the expectation referred to—implying, in 
fact, a fixed belief that our present proba- 
tion, or state of trial, is to be both first 
and last, a trial once for all. That a 
great many thoughtful minds recoil from 
what appears to be the undue severity and 
rigor of such an appointment is not won- 
derful. That God should give us but a 
single chance—one short trial—and hang 
everything in our great life problem on it, 
indicates, they imagine, some deplorable 
fault of beneficence. Itis as if he had set 
our trial as a trap to catch us. We begin 
it, they say, in a state of unknowing in- 
fancy, and scarcely get on far enough in 
knowledge to act our part wisely, when 
we are hurried away. If God is really 
willing to do the best thing for us, why 
does he not, will he not, give us a second 
trial, or a lengthened, partly renewed 
probation; that we may have our ad- 
vantage in correcting the mistakes and 
repairing the wrongs of the first? Do we 
not learn a great deal from our first trial 
that could now be turned to account? 
And how often are we sighing, all of us, 
at the recollection of our misdoings, and 
wishing we could only go over life again. 
Everything now would be differently 
done, we think, because we have 
learned so much from that experience, 
We could hardly make any such bad mis- 
takes again as we have made, for we have 


seen exactly what results follow. The 
good opportunities We shuuld nuw value 


and improve, the temptations that have 
had their mask taken off we should repel, 
the perils that before overcame us we 
should understandingly face and vigorous- 
ly master. And 50, trying life once more, 
ave should come out safely, one and all, 
in a character fully consummated and es- 
tablished. 

If now this kind of argument were 
good, if it would be for our real advan- 
tage as respects the training of our char- 
acter, God would certainly allow us to so 
bear life again. He would give us, I verily 
believe, twenty or a hundred trials, if it 
were morally best for us, and would 
secure a greater amount of good or holy 
virtue as the result. But that it would 
not I am firmly convinced, for reasons 
that I now undertake to set forth. Notice 
them: 

1. The most prominent and forward 
argument above referred to—viz., the very 
many valuable regrets prepared by our 
first trial, which ought not to be lost for 
want of another,such as will permit us to 
get our advantage in them. Such regrets 
in abundance are, no doubt, felt; but 
we must not make more of them 
than is to be made. A really solid, 
practical regret is next thing to repentance, 
and it will not wait, if we have it, fora 
second trial to give us a chance of amend- 
ment; it will scize its opportunity nov, 
and be forthwith consummated in repent- 
ance and the beginning of a right life. 
All such true regrets are different from the 


lazy kind, which want another life 
to ripen them. Being honest and 


true, they are prompt also, ready for the 
present trial, and looking for no other so 
far off as to let them evaporate. It is, in 
fact, one of the very precise, undeniable 
objections to the plan of a second trial 
that itis a way—the most certain way 
possible—of making all our bad regrets 
barren ; for what can spoil their integrity 
more inevitably than that we are looking 
for some good time to come, when we 
shall turn them to account more easily and 
with less distraction. The precise thing 
not wanted here isa second trial. The 
most unpropitious thing possible for a soul 
wading deep in the conviction of neglected 
opportunitics and abused powers is the 
proffer of some posthumous, second-life 
chance ofamendment that dispenses with 
the disagreeable necessity of prompt 
amendment now Consider next 

%. As a matter partly coincident, the 
very self-evident fact that, if we had 


two or more trials offered us, we 
should be utterly slack and _ neg- 
lectful in the first, and should 


bring itto its end almost inevitably in a 
condition utterly unhopeful. For the 
supposition now, as you observe, is not 
that a second trial is going to be sprung 
upon us in the after state by surprise; but 
that if is to be such a kind of change or 
transition as we have argued for before- 
hand. Weare to have it here as our de- 
liberate conclusion that, however the pres- 
ent first trial may go, we shall at any rate 
have another. Be it so; let the argument 
be sure, and then, if a second trial is cer- 
tainly to come, what shall hold us to any 
least concern for the first. The very 
promise itself is license and chartered reck- 
lessness. It even lies in the pian, we may 
say, that it shall be only a failure; a bad, 
foul chapter—any kind of chapter we may 
like in lust and wild caprice to make it. Put 
into language outspoken, it says: 
thyself uncaringly into evil. F 
aan yee hay, orpeer ane 

ancy, or your appetite, or the 


wild, bad impulse that takes you, be a 


devil. And then, when you have buried | 


away your finest capacities and highcs; 
possibilities of good in the hells of your 
lust, know that a second chance ig coming 
in which you will easily make the damage 
good.” Ah! that second chance which is 
to mend the bad issues of the fiist, what is 


“Plunge | 
ear nothing, | 


it but a bid for the misimprovement, moral 
abandonment, irrecoverable damage and 
sacrifice of the first? It is even doubtful 


world a church or man its Gospel offices 
and fuuctions. Again: 

3. It is important or even quite decisive 
on the question to observe and make due 
account of the fact that the second trial 
must, in any case, begin where the first 
leaves off. It is we, by supposition, that 
are to go into this second trial; not some 
other we, new-created and set in our place. 
We carry down with us all the old history 
lived, and the results matured as they are 
garnered in us; and, with that dismal out- 
fit, we begin again. Righteous men, if 
such there are, will not, of course, be kept 
back here in embargo to go through a sec- 
ond trial. Only to the bad will any such 
going over of the round again have any 
look of opportunity. “And they must 
be thoroughly bad, for that matter, else 
they will beg to be excused; for such as 
are only less good than they would be, and 
have got some tolerable confidence of 
their future, will recoil from the new 
trial proposed with unutterable dread. 
For one, I should not dare to choose it for 
my privilege. I should say, and I think a 
great many would join me in a like con- 
fession, that I consciously have made but 
a poor, sad figure, and seem rather to have 
slighted than duly profited by what my 
God has done for me; and yet, having 
gotten some benefit, such as gives me hope 
of my future, it is not enough that I night 
possibly do better on a second trial; the 
experience L have hud of myself makes 
me rather afraid that I should do worse, 
even fatally worse. I cannot risk it; in- 
deed, I shudder at the possibility, in such 
misgivings that nothing short of God's 
compulsions can ever bring me to it. And 
yet almost every man who is in the same 
general state—mortified and troubled by 
his own shortcomings and the sclf-dissat- 
isfaction he feels—has said how often, with 
a sigh, not considering all it means: “O, I 
should love above all things to live my life 
over again!” No, 1 deny it; you would 
not. Coming to the real point, your cour- 
ace would utterly fail. Ifyou must begin 
where you leave off—as you must, if you 
are the same being—you would see no 
look of promise or charm of opportunity 
in the new trial permitted, but would 
draw back rather in utter revulsion. 

Possibly certain worn-out backs of 
erace and judgment might be so 
far bereft of perception as to think it 
a good thing to have @ second turn 
thus under grace and judgment. But 
they must begin their second turn where 
they ended their first, with all their finest 
capabilities deflowered, and all their sins 
stuck fast in them—pinned through their 
moral nature by habit—with a dry, bad 
mind, and a heart poisoned by its own 
passion, and a wild, distempered will; and, 
having only this poor, battered, broken 
furniture, they must now setthemselves to 
another chapter of trial, and make it a 
good one. They must, I say ; they under- 
tuke to doit, but who can believe that 
they will? 

4. Considering the fact that our second 
trial must begin where the first leaves off, 
we shall find it quite impossible to con- 
ceive the state supposed in a way that 
does not make it utterly unpromising and 
very nearly absurd. We imagine, it is 
true, what a beautiful thing it would be to 
live our life over again, beginning at our 
childhood and carrying back into it all 
the experience we have gained; and we 
are so much fascinated that we do not see 
the nonsense of it. We are really con- 
ceiving the old spoiled cargo of an old bad 
life carried onward and put upon or put 
into avery young child; and are nowise 
shocked, either by the absurdity of the 
plan or the woe of thechild. What now 
is the hapless creature going to do, or be, 
or how to carry himself? Not, certainly, 
to act his old infancy over again. 

To handle again, see, touch, taste, ques- 
tion, learn; in that way to stock the 
mind with symbols, and get in the timber 
of thought and feeling and fancy and 
action—which is the beautiful office of 
childhood—that is no more wanted. The 
timber is all in beforehand, and the suppo- 
sition is that the child-soul, thus come 
pletely stocked already, will begin to be 
wise offhand. But look again at this very 
absurd creature—a little child with a 
grown man’s wisdoms, follies, vices, sins, 
all packed in, to be the furniture of a cer- 
tainly wise, good life!. Why, the creature 
is not achild, if you call him so; but a tiny 
old man, who has worn out one life to no 
good purpose, and is stocking another out 
of it to begin again. The unknowingness, 
the innocence, the sweet simplicity of 
childhood, the all-questioning observation 
—none of these are in him ; but only what 
a sinner knew and was when he left off his 
former trial and died with the guilt of it 
on him. We hardly know whether to 
laugh or be sad when we fall upon a pres 
mature, mannishly old child—a daddy in 
frock, who walks and talks agedly, as if 
getting ripe in the green. But here we 
have the oldness without the innocence—a 
full-grown, rank-grown wickedness tot- 
tling again upon his tender feet ; an old, 
sixty-year-old man, it may be, who has 
been actually set up asa child again, to 
make his beginnings of wisdom ; all which 
he is to do by the help of old miscarriages 
and sins, and it may be vices! Childhood, 
they say, is the hopeful thing now for 
him; but hapless, utterly hapless crea- 
ture, indeed, is the child! 

Clearly enough there is no such thing 
possible as a second trial, beginning at the 
point of childhood ; that is only a very ab- 
surd fiction that we raise when we are 
playing with our idle regrets. Thesecond 
trial, if there be one, has, of course, no 
time of childhood in it. What wecall the 
ductilities, flexibilities, tender possibilities 
of childhood and family training are gone 
by. Family itself is gone by, and the family 
spheres and affections—possible only in the 
terms of family generative reproduction— 
are henceforth left behind. If conscious 
ties of fatherly and filial relationship re- 
main, they remain as to persons who have 
already graduated in them, and have them 
only as inmemory. What there is of so- 
ciety now, in this second state, is made up 
of beings sole and separate ; existing in full 
maturity and coming to their second trial in 
such characters and habits as they have 
shaped by their first. Almost of necessity, 
they will now be more selfish than ever ; for 
the unselfish industries that, in their first 
trial, were generously occupied in ‘pro- 
viding a home, where hospitalities should 
be dispensed to friends, and wife and 
children have their free supply, are now 
displaced by industries that only make 
dry providence for self. They are now 
sole monks and nuns, we may say, in their 
conventual—only monks and nuns that 
have not found, as yet, their piety— 
coming hither to see, if possibly the 
dreariness of their grown-up, blasted 
condition may not do something for 
them. To any rational mind the prospect 
must be dismally discouraging. 

Probably the very best arrangement for 
a second trial that can be conceived 
will be made by simply giving a new lease 
of life, that doubles the length of it here ; 
because, in that case, family feelings and 
connections, and the wonted social rela- 
tions of time, will to some extent be con- 
tinued. Add another thirty, fifty, or 
eighty years, and let the addition be the 
new trial. And what will be the result? 
Exactly the same that befell the old pri- 
Mmeval race of reprobates before the flood— 
viz., that, having lived out their first 
five hundred years, they went on 
. © live a second five hundred, and | 








whether Christian men enough could be 
raised in it to make up for the present | 





| grow worse, instead of better, for their 


opportunity. . If they wanted a second 
trial, they had it in the very best and 
most favorable conditions possible—far 
better and more favorable than if they 
had passed through death to receive it in 
the after life; because they are not torn 
away from their kind,or from the society 
of the good, but are permitted to enjoy, in 
some degrees, all the tender offices of nat- 
ural affection, and live in all the bonds of 
family providence and duty. And what, 
in fact, was proved by these ante-diluvial 
men, but that, when too much of time or 
trial is given, no stringent motive for 
decisive choice in good isleft. That last 
five hundred years was a very generous 
allowance, given, we might say, for the 
amendment of their wretchedly bad life in 
the first five hundred; but, instead of 
amendment, it only made them more com- 
pletely reprobate. Too much trial, as 
they found, is damage—diminishing, and 
not increasing, the chances of a good re- 
sult. 


Let us not be deceived here by a certain 
offhand way of judgment, as if the great 
shock to be suffered in passing to another 
world, supposing that we are to have our 
trial there, ivitiates the new experience ina 
way to make it more promising. Thus, if 
we had actualiy gone through death, and 
begun to live again, having it shown us 
at God’s bar that we have made a dread- 
ful issue of our trial, we should know our 
immortality, it will be thought by experi- 
ment, and should have our sensibility 
awakened, as it were, by a shock of tre- 
mendous discovery ; and so we should be 
set in a position of immense advantaze, as 
regards the improvement of our new op- 
portunity. Just as every malefactor, I 
suppose, who is caught in a crime thinks 
that he shall certainly make an upright 
life if now, this once, he can be respited 
and allowed another opportunity. No! 
he willdo no such thing ; but will pitch 
himself into any crime thatis worse, about 
as soon asthe shock of his arrest passes 
off, and he begins to act himself again. So 
the prison convict goes his dreary round 
of work and solitude and silence, saying 
inwardly: “ O what a fool am I to be here 
Would that I could live my life over again, 
and I would not.” But he will be a most re- 
markable felon if, when his time expires, 
he does not go out to live his life exactly 
over again, making good bis return within 
ashort six months. So we think a man 
must assuredly become a suint if only a 
second trial after death is given him: 
whenit will turn out as a matter of fact that 
the saints are not made by occasions, 
opportunities, or appalling necessities; 
least of all where the noblest occasions 
and highest opportunities and most cogent 
necessities are already trampled and lost. 
Great shocks felt or crises past have no 
value as respects the beginnings of a right 
life, save as they induce consideration, 
and, by such consideration, make a new 
atmosphere of truth and feeling for the 
soul’s engagement and_ recovery to 
good. But where consideration has so 
often been freshened by new providences 
and new revelations of God, and all best 
capacities of truth and feeling have becn 
mocked and hardened by the abuses of a 
life, what magic is there to be in the 
strange environments and discoveries of 
another state of being, that they are going 
to make men susceptible without suscepti- 
bilities left, and turn them back to the right 
which they have lost the sense of, and 
from which they have all their life long 
turned uncaringly away. Their shock of 
novelty in the transition will pass of in a 
very short time, and they will settle back 
into their wild, wrong habit, or willfully 
neglectful obstinacy, to choose and live 
and be precisely as before. Again: 


5. We have large material for the settle- 
ment of this question in our own personal 
experience and observation. The likeliest 
times of duty and character we every day 
perceive are not the last or latest, but the 
times of youth, and probably quite early 
youth; for the capital stock or fund most 
wanted, as regards the finest possibilities 
of charactcr, is made up of ingenuous feel- 
ing, sentiments unmixed with evil-doing, 
unsophisticated convictions, free and pure 
aspirations, not of knowledges and wise 
sagacitics gotten by experience. These 
prudentials, these wise knowledges, are 
too commonly bad knowledges, gotten by 
irrecoverable losses. If we say that a soul 
must have them, and that, having gotten 
in a good stock of them on its first trial, it 
is, therefore, ready, on a second, to act 
wisely, we very certainly mistake. The 
sad thing is that a soul may know too 
much, obtaining knowledges that cost 
many times more than they are worth— 
such as come of self-damaging vices and 
the flagrant excesses of a bad life. All 
such ways of abuse create a knowledge, 
doubtless; but what can these desolating 
knowledges, these burnt-in, branded 
curses of an old and evil life, do for the 
immortal prospects of a soul? What, in 
fact, is the reason why a great many never 
can, or will, become true men of God here 
in this life; butthat they have been going 
too deep into knowledge, and have gotten 
too much experience at too great cost? 
Their knowledges are vitriol in their capa- 
bilities, eating out and searing over all the 
noblest affinities and finest aspirations God 
gave them to be the stock and_ possibility 
of their future. And, therefore, it be- 
comes a fixed conclusion with us that a 
man going into his trial shall make much 
of his unsophisticated age, and the noble, 
inborn sensitivencss of his early moral 
convictions, and be sadly, fearfully jealous 
of the wisdom he will get by their 
loss. This dreary and dry wisdom, that is 
going to be ripened by the practice o! 
unrighteous years, can do little for the sub- 
ject, however much he values it. His green 
first third of life has grand possibility of 
fruit; his wise last third has probably 
none, and he draws himself very close 
upon the discovery of this fact as he ap- 
proaches the end of his trial. The gold- 
washers of California, having passed their 
dirt’ once through the sluice, drop what 
they call‘ the tailings” below; and sume- 
times they discover a very little gold in 
these, enough to pay for milling them over 
again. But the tailings of an old, bad life, 
which has yielded no gold on the first trial 
—who willgo to work on them with any 
least prospect of success? As certainly 
as the man understands himself, he will 
see that his good possibilities will be gone, 
and will feel the least imaginable desire 
of a second trial to mill over the dregs of 
his unblest experience. We ourselves, at 
least, know perfectly that nothing will 
come of it. 

But the new state expected, as some 
will, perhaps, remind us, is to be a state 
of punishment, and the pains of it, work- 
ing purgatorially, must have great and 
decisive effects. Whereas, the very thing 
best proved by observation is that pains 
are nearly unrelational as respects the 
improvement of character. The fears of 
pain or penalty, so much derided com- 
monly by these prophets of purgatorial 
benefit, might do something as appeals to 
consideration and preparatives in that 
manner of repentance; but pain, pain 
itself, nothing. It even disqualifies con- 
sideration. Pain is force, necessity, a 
grinding stress of absolutism, which may 
do something in breaking down a will, 
but never in the world was known to 
lift up a will out of weakness and evil, or 
ennobte it in the liberty and free ascension 
of good. Breaking down a will, too, be 
it observed, is not conversion, but catas- 
trophe rather and death—just that which 
is the undergirding import and reality of 
gecond death. 

Observation gives us also another fact, 








which. ig eyen more impressiye—yiz, , that, 








with all that is said and assumed and 
argued for, and stiffly asserted, as regards 
the fact of a second trial hereafter, the 
whole world tacitly concedes, neverthe- 
less, that no such new condition is, in 
fact, expected. For no unbelievers, no 
practically godless and really apostate be- 
liever, no bad man groaning under his 
vices, no drunkard writhing under his 
chains, no scoffing Altamont overtaken by 
remorse, no human creature, whether un- 
instructed Pagan or best instructed philos- 
opher, and (what is most significant of al!) 
no loosest, largest freethinker, who asserts 
most confidently the faith of a second 
trial hereafter, goes out of life—I never 
heard of such a case—talking of the new 
chance now to be given him and the bigh 
free time he ts going to have, or the more 
propitious trial that will suffer him to 
mend his defects and the consciously bad 
ways that have corrupted him. All such 
advocates of a basement gospel under the 
world and after the grave convince them- 
selves, by what they consider most indis- 
putable and profoundly wise arguments, 
that their ultimation gospel, their posthu- 
mous salvation, will have power to mend 
alldamage and smooth away all woes of 
character begun ; but when we look to see 
those deep natural instincts, which are al- 
ways the spontaneous interpreters of our 
humanity, giving out their indications, we 
find our believers in the underworld op- 
portunity clinging fast to life, as if they 
had no such faith at all in them, recoiling 
with instinctive shudder from death, and 
hailing never in glad welcome the better 
day now come to help their recovery— 
in which they may discover, as plainly 
as need be, themselves, that their 
arguments are one thing and the ver- 
dict of their immortal, deep-discern- 
ing judgments another. They con- 
trive how it is to be, they reason, they 
promise, they encourage; but their always 
demonstrative nature nowhere runs up a 
flag of hope or gives any slightest indica- 
tion. If the question be whether we are 
immortal, all the flags of natural hope are 
outstreaming on every hill; but here ex- 
pectation is dumb and shows no sign! 


But my object in this argument, draw- 
ing it here to a close, is not so much to 
show that no second trial is to be had as 
to show the undesirableness of it. The 
fact so called is variously conceived. Ac- 
cording to some, the wicked dead will be 
manipulated by long tractations in the 
better gospel of the pains, and will so, at 
last, be purified. According to others, 
they will be softened by long annecalings 
under undescried and extra comfortable 
induigences. 

By some it ts belicved that we were 
not made immortal by Nature, and shall, 
therefore, cease altogether if we do not take 
hold of the eternal life in Christ to make 
usimmortal. Others think we were made 
to be immortal, but fell out of immortality 
in our sin, and so are to quite die out if we 
do not forsake it. Some think that the 
future punishment will itself wear out 
life in the bad, and finally make a 
complete end of it. Isay nothing of these 
or any other varieties in the unbeliefs cur- 
rent. I say nothing of eternal punish- 
ment itself. One thing ata time, I am say- 
ing, one thing at a time; and then, having 
the one thing settled, as I think it now is, 
that no second trial hereafter is either to 
be desired or allowed, we have, at least, 
one very great point established, and can 
well enough allow the other questions to 
fife as they may. Make what you will 
of all these other questions, Only have it 
as a fact made clear, which I think I have 
shown as decisively as it need 
be, that there is no possible advan- 
tage in a second trial promised before- 
hand, and that we are better off with- 
out the supposed advantage than wiith— 
have this clear. I say, and all the other last 
things may be left to tind their own settie- 
ment. Hnough that there Is no severity 
in having but a smegle trial, and that, if 
more than one were offered, we should do 
well to petition against it. Beyond a ques- 
tion,God,in giving us our one opportunity 
and no more, fixes this close limit because 
one will do more for usthan many. A 
greater number—two, ten, twenty—one 
could not have without unspeakable dam- 
age and loss. 

Here, then, we are, my friends, face to 
face: with our conclusion; and a most se- 
rious oneit is. It raises questions for us 
that we cannot wiscly push aside. All 
of us are on our way, in our one decisive 
lifetime trial; and what are we doing with 
it? How is it turning? Some of us are 
but a little way advanced in it, and all the 
fine possibilities of our outfit are still on 
hand, scarcely if at all abridged. Great, 
my young friends, is your advantage; 
greater than ifa hundred other stages of 
probation were promised you. Precious 
are the gifts, and precious are the moments 
as they fly. Act, every one, as if this 
eventful experiment were now on its way 
and passing rapidly. Allow no expect- 
ation of another to beguile you. 
Bring in all your powers, and center 
them on this point of crisis, now so close 
at hand, knowing that ~God’s friendship 
cannot be too soon secured. Others of 
your number, it may be, are getting fur- 
ther on. A considerable or even princi- 
pal part of their trial, it may be, is now 
gone by. Isit going well? If the tree is 
to lie as it falls, is it falling rightly? Have 
you good confidence of the end? Once 
for all, remember ; once for all. And it is 
appointed unto men once for all to die, 
but after that the judgment. 





OUR DEAD BROTHERS. 


BY PRES. TUTTLE, OF WABASH COLLEGE. 


It wasagreat price. You ask me of 
what Ispeak; and the answer I must give 
in My Own way. 

A man not long since purchased certain 
undivided shares in a farm, and remarked, 
“It seems a great price.” A lady was 
pricing a very beautiful shaw] at Stewart's, 
and she said in alow voico tu her friend, 
as the clerk named the price, “ It is a large 
price.” Two friends were talking at a 
street-corner, when an old acquaintance 
passed them with a kindly but sad recog- 
nition. One of them said, “He is a splen- 
did business man. He has few equals in 
this city.” ‘“ Yes,” said his friend, “that 
is the common opinion.” “ He is worth a 
million, and has an elegant establishment, 
and stands Number One among his co-mil- 
lionaires.” “ Yes, yes,” was the response. 
“T know it is so; but look at his careworn 
face, his bowed form, and his feeble gait— 
the signs of premature decay, in conse- 
quence of his extraordinary exertions. 
Is not the price of his wealth too great?” 

It is not needful to consider the more 
glaring cases in which there is but one 
opinion as to the price paid for any kind 
of vicious indulgence. The momentary 
gratification of the drunkard is no remu- 
neration for the tremendous consequences 
of his crimes, a fact as patent in all the 
named and unnamed viccs as in drunk- 
enness. 

It is avery common criterion in every 
department of life, this which seeks to 
determine a value by a price; and nothing 
is more common than to hear the remark, 
“Such and such things are not worth the 
price they cost,” or, “ Such and such things 
were cheap at any price.” 

For instance, the man who picked up 
the ten-dollar bill in a certain college 
campus, and retained it, found bis money 
was obtained at an unspeakably dear price 
of disgrace ; whilst the man who paid his 
surgeon a great fee for the operation that 
saved his life regarded it very small. He 
would have given all his dollars rather 
than not have what the surgeon gave 

bim. 





INDEPENDENT. 





I begin th’s article with the vy orls “it 
was a great price” not to discuss matters 
in general, but rather one particular thing, 
IT have secured for our college hbrary an 
armful of pamphlets—twenty-eight in all, 
varying from one of sixteen pages (an 
alphabetical index of the places referred to 
in thirteen of the volumes) to four hun- 
dred pages. These books are issued by 
one d: partment of the War Deparime it— 
the Quartermaster-General’s. They are 
filled up with details which in themsclves 
seem at first sight utterly uninteresting. 
In these twenty-eight pamphlets are six 
thousand pages of closely printed matter, 
enough for ten bulky volumes of six hun- 
dred pages each. These pages contain no 
thrilling anecdotes, or brilliant aphorisms, 
or poems, or histories. The Dictionary 
itself seems more attractive, since it de- 
fines the unknown, and gives pictures, 
thoughts, and even scientific divisions, 
which interest the thoughtful mind. 


But these pages have no such attrac- 
tions. Take Number Three of these 
pamphlets, with an unadorned preface of 
four lines, beginning as stiffly asa reg- 
imental order, wilh the words, “ The fol- 
lowing report,” etc. Then come four 
pages of statement, done up with military 
precision and brevity. Atter this begins 
the real substance of the book, with the 
names of men in closely packcd-columns, 
thus: 

“4. 

Asron, Tuomas, 

Abbey, O. 

Ausey, W. HH, 

Anportt, C. MM, 

Ansorrt, C, 

Abbortr, A, 

Anport, D. B.," eto, 
And so the columns run along for one 
hundred and Ninety coven pases, UUUL the 
vowel“ U” is reached, when in the midst 
of the names under that letter, closing 
with the name of “ Underwriter, A,” you 
are startled by eight solid pages, in which 
four hundred and fifty-one times does the 
word “ UNKNOWN” appear, as if it were 
a name, and in each case it actually stands 
fora name. Inother words, this ‘“ Num- 
ber Threc” seems a dreary wilderness of 
mere names, in number more than twelve 
thousand. 


In like manner, take volume sixteen, and 
you find it contains twenty thousand four 
hundred and forty names in closely-packed 
columns, if you will call that one word 
under “U"—“unknown”—a name. In 
one department of this volume we find 
three thousand five hundred and twelve 
nimes, And, including that word “ un- 
known,” in all these volumes, with their 
six thousand pages, are not less than three 
hundred thousand names; and these are 
names of men. If any one will take the 
directory of New York City, and glance 
over its names, and then fancy that in 
place of the one huge volume he had fen, 
he will have some notion of what I mean 
by this wilderness of masculine names 
which are crowded into these official 
volumes. 

And yet these volumes constitute a 
most affecting part of our national history 
during the last ten years. Fach name in 
the city directory is supposed to represent 
a living person! Each name in these 
volumes represents a dead man, and the 
roll is not yet finished! Other volumes 
are yet to swell the catalogue of men who 
lost their lives between the 15th of April, 
1861, when one Abraham Lincoln issued a 
certain fimous proclamation, and the 
morning of April 15th, 1865, when one 
Abraham Lincoln ceased from among 
men, having been shot the previous night, 
end died nine hours afterward. The 
hither and thither términi of this period, 
as just given, make it just four years; 
during which, so far as shown in these 
volumes, three hundred thousand men 
had died for the cause which received its 
crowning sacrifice in the death of the man 
Abraham Lincoln, at the time and in 
the manner namea. 

As I read, these plain volumes begin to 
have an amazing interest, The title-pages 
thrill me. Each one has such words as 
these: “Ronn or Honor: Names oF 
SoLpiers woo Diep IN DEVENSE OF THE 
AMERICAN Union.” <A book with such a 
page ceases to be a mere catalogue of 
names. Not that I am able to disintegrate 
this mass into its known clements, so as to 
claim a personal knowledge of each man 
here named. That is impossible; and so 
itis in many other connections. The word 
“ American” thriils me; so does the ex- 
pression “ My country”; and yet how few 
Americans do I know personally, how 
small a portion of “my country” has been 
personally inspected by me, and yet each 
word is as dear to meas if it described a 
household friend or my own home. 

These three hundred thousand names 
are probably all unknown to me. I have 
turned page after page in the vain search 
for one I knew. And what of that? 
These men “died in defense of the Amer- 
ican Union.” They are my friends, my 
“unknown” brothers. Glorious dead 
brothers ! 


Number Three is dreadful, and nothing 
less; and yet something more, for thus 
reads its title-page : 

“Tre Martyrs wilo For our CouNTRY 
GAVE UP THEIR LIVESIN THE Prison PENS 
IN ANDERSONVILLE, GA.” 

Some survived the horrors of the place, 
and came back. Thousands were either 
shot, starved, orin some other way came 
to an untimely end. 

Two who left a town which I well know 
landed at the Andersonville Prison 
Pens. One came back, and the other did 
not. The fitst saw the second die. Wasted, 
starved, a mere skeleton, he sat beside a 
stump, and died with one undying love in 
him, exprested in the pathetic exclamation, 
“0, my Mother!” Itry to conceive how 
often that cry went up to God from that 
place, or some other cry of the men whose 
souls yearned for wife, or child, or mother, 
or sister, or home! Could the skies which 
hang over that accursed spot but report 
back to us those cries of our dead brothers, 
they would break our hearts! Salisbury, 
Libby, Andersonvillc—all these* have un- 
utterable tales of sorrow about our dead 
brothers. One I knew, a noble, stalwart 
fellow ; but his sufferings at Libby reduced 
him toa poor, fecble child, almost de 
mented, and his body reposes in 
the old churchyard among his 
native mountains. Poor fellow, he would 
shudder with horror when you spoke of 
Libby. His name is not in these tremen- 
dous volumes. Not an arrow-shot’s dis- 
tance from his grave is another, in which 
repose the remains of a young man— 
comely, courteous, gifted, lovable—who 
died in Alabama. His name is not in these 
books. Just a little way off is another 
grave, in which reposes a man that perished 
at Gettysburg. Now well I remember the 
brave mechanic, who wrought as cheer- 
fully as the birds to get bread for his fam- 
ily. How well I remember his aspirations 
for a higher position; and he would study 
Greek to get an education. And I can- 
not, to my dying day, forget his calm, sol- 
emn, resolute look the last Sunday I ever 
saw him, as he told me he was going to 
the army the next day to help save the 
country; and whilst the wife and children 
wept, be did not. That was in the sum- 
mer of 1832, that “year of disasters.” The 
next July (1863) I was again at the dear 
old place ; and so was he—only he had left 
at Gettysburg an arm, a leg, some blood,and 
his own noble life. I saw what remained of 
him in the coffin, in the home he had left 
to help save the country. His widow said 
she was proud of him; and his children 
to .his day say they are proud of him. 
And yet for six years that tamily, whose 








head was given to help save the Union, 
have fought with poverty, and, no doubt, 
have often cried out: “Oh, if he were 





only here, with his brave and strong right 
irm !” 

And his name is not in these noble re- 
cords before me. And I suppose there 
are many thousands of such graves in 
every pirtof the North and West, hon- 
ored graves, which at least once a year 
are covered with fowers. They all—these 
in the books before me; those drowned, 
but not recovered ; those buried in graves 
which none but God knows; those who 
reached home to die; those who fought 
on the sea and were buried in its depths— 
they all—our dead brothers of the Union 
armies and navies—make a terrible sum 
total. 

And it was of ‘hem, as the price which 
our preserved Union cost, that I used the 
words which stand in the first sentence of 
this article: “IT was A GREAT PRICE.” 

Was it too great? 

Would God our dead brothers might an- 
swer for us, lest we prize too little what 
cost them so much. 





LIFE AND IMMORTALITY IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY GEORGE B, CHEEVER, D. D. 


Tue Book of Psalms isa diary of the 
religious experience, day and night, of an 
old-fashioned Christian, endeavoring to 
walk with God. Because thy loving 
kindness is better than life, my lips shall 
praise thee. We see the pilgrim, some- 
times like Bunyan, in the Land Beulah; 
sometimes quagmired or suffocated with 
smoke and fire in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death; sometimes losing, 
sometimes enjoying the light of God’s 
countenance; but always sbowing that 
only in that light is there anything in life 
ihat can be called light. As the hart pant- 
eth after the water-brook, so panteth my 
soul after thee, O God; longing, fainting, 
thirsting, crying out after God. One ot 
these graphic records closes thus: “ Hear 
my prayer, O Lord, and give ear unto my 
cry. Hold not thy peace at my tears; for I 
am @ stranger with thee, and a sojourner, 
as all my fathers were. O spare me, that 
Imay recover sirength before I go hence 
and be no more.” It is on the ground of 
such experiences that, in the New Testa- 
ment, the knowledge of a future life, and 
the rewards of God in it to the soul seek- 
ing him, were declared to have been 
clearly revealed in the Old Testament. 

Out of the description of Abel’s and 
Enoch’s faith, and the record of the testi- 
mony of their having pleased God, came 
the definition of the kind of faith essential 
to any man’s acceptance with God—name- 
ly, He that cometh to God must believe 
that he is, and that he is a rewarder of all 
them who diligently seek him. Then 
the instances that follow this definition 
are of those who arc declared to have 
made the future life their aim, and to have 
had respect to a recompense in the eternal 
world. Strangers and pilgrims they are 
said to have been upon the earth, aiming 
ata better country, that is a heavenly; 
enduring as seeing him who 4s invisible, 
and dying that they might obtain a better 
resurrection. It is impossible to draw 
from these notices anything less than the 
absolutely certain affirmation that to these 
old wanderers of God the truths of im- 
mortality and a future retribution were 
made known by divine revelation. 

The historic train of these instances ex- 
tends back to the beginning of such reve- 
lation, beyond the Psalms and their teach- 
ings, beyond the Ceremonial Law and the 
Mount Sinai, beyond the gencrations of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and the found- 
ations of the calling of God's Hebrew 
people, beyond the deluge, even to the 
gates of Eden. The light and attributes, 
the atmosphere and consciousness of Im- 
mortality, and a known future accounta- 
bility to God, are over all, and in all, and 
through all, brooding like the day—a 
presence that is not to be put by. 

Immortality and a future eternal ac- 
countability make the vast orbit of the 
soul, held in which and coursing round 
which all the particular earthly interests 
and duties of every day and every soul at 
the same time turn ou their own axis; nor 
could there be the axis for each particular 
soul day by day without the orbit of each 
and all round the great Central Sun of 
Eternity. It was a spiritual astronomy 
revealed and known, of which the orbit 
of the heavenly planets and the daily rev- 
olutions of the globe are but a fizure. 

This spiritual faith was for a long time 
known by action and example, avd by 
oral and household instruction and tradi- 
tion, before it was ever put into precepts 
and statutes, or had blossomed out into the 
swect flowers of songs in the house of our 
pilgrimage. There were whole genera- 
tions of such habitual action in reference 
to immortality, before spiritual diaries 
seem to have been written or theological 
systems constructed. So that, in the olden 
age, both the revelation and the creed 
were of practical faith crystallized ; piety 
first acted out, and afterward analyzed; 
not framed according to dogmatic order, 
but springing and growing out of faith in 
God, and then afterward the examples of 
such faith sct as beacon-lightsor stars in 
the firmament, till the Day Star should ap- 
pear and the Morning Sun be risen. By 
faith Noah, warned of God, prepared the 
Ark; and by that action warned the world, 
and preaches still, after the flood as before 
it, and being dead yet speaketh. And by 
faith Abraham, warned and guided of 
God, sojourned in the land of promise as a 
strange country, and looked for a city 
which hath foundations, and by his actions 
and instructions taught his descendants 
to live and die in faith, confessing their 
strangership and pilgrimship on the earth. 
Now, then, we mark in this train of 
facts the logical conclusion interposed, 
even before the mention of the great act 
of Abraham’s faith in the offering up of 
Isaac, as to the knowledge of the soul's 
immortality and accountability to God 
having been received by that previous and 
then present generation; received and 
held in solution as the binding, combin- 
ing, and inspiring element in all that life 
of pilgrimage, through all its processes, 
and over and above all. The confession 
of strangership, out of their regard to 
God, and their journeying toward him, 
with the light of the promises before them, 
is interposed as a confession that answered 
the purposes of piety, and was both the 
proof and the systematic guide of piety in 
those days, as the confession of Christ be- 
fore men isin our days. They that say 
such things, the apostle argues, DECLARE 
PLAINLY. They do not hide their light 
or knowledge, nor make an obscurity or a 
puzzle of it, nor put it under a bushel. 
They that say such things, and say them 
by their actions living toward God, out of 
their sense of accountability to him, and be- 
cause of their known immortality, strangers 
and pilgrims on the earth, traveling home to 
God in Heaven—they that say such things, 
as such a life proclaims, DECLARE PLAIN- 
Ly, what? That they are brutes? That 
the doctrine of immortality has nev r 
been made known tothem? That it wus 
no element of a divine revclation? Nay! 
but declare plainly that they seek a heav- 
enly country. But where could they 
have got the knowledge of that country, 
and of the possibility of ever coming to 
it, or being receive in it, and into Go.l’s 
city, except by information trom God, ex- 
cept by revelation of God's forgiving 
mercy, and the knowledge and belicf not 
only that God is, but that he is a rewarder | 
of all them that diligently seek him ? | 








And without this information given to | 
them of God, and without the preparation | 
of this heavenly abode for them, God! 
would not have conducted toward them | 









as a Father, would not have proved him- 
self the Father of our spirits, and so, we 
are plainly told, would have been ashamed 
to be called their God. How, indeed, 
could he be their God, except their immor- 
ta'ity and accountability to him had been 
taught, and except they had been in- 
structed how to act accordingly? But 
because he hath prepared for them a city, 
and given them knowledge of it, and 
taught them how they might come to its 
possession, therefore God is not ashamed 
to be called their God, of which he would 
have been ashamed if he had given them 
no revelation, if he had left them to 
grope on in ignorance of their immortal- 
ity, and of God as their Father; ashamed, 
if he had not let them know concerning 
the heaveniy country, and how they 
might obtain it, and concerning his care 
for them as immortal beings. 





LEDRU-ROLIIN. 
SY GEORGE M. TOWLE. 


Wuen Napoleon III, deeming himself 
at last secure from the assaults of the revo- 
lutionary factions, and considering it now 
safely wise to make an appearance of mag- 
nanimity, issued his famous proclamation 
of general amnesty in 1860, there was one, 
and only one, of the exiles to whom the 
road to France was still closed. This was 
Alexandre Auguste Ledru-Rollin. Victor 
Hugo, though he had written “ Napoleon 
le Petit”; Jules Favre, though he was one 
of the committee of armed resistance to 
the coup d'état ; Louis Blane, the socialist ; 
and Blanqui, the Jacobin, might, by 
the lofty indulgence of the Imperial Mas- 
ter, return safely to their Paris homes. 
But Ledru-Rollin, had he sect foot on 
French soil, would have doubtless been 
seized and sent to the galleys. For he 
was a condemned felon. He had been 
condemned to trausportation for life. The 
amnesty was for political offenses; he was 
acriminal. It is true that Ledru-Rollin 
was tried and sentenced in his absence, 
and by default. He was charged with 
being the accomplice and _ accessory 
of Mazzini and Orsini in the attempted 
assassination of the Emperor. The 
world knows how nearly Orsini’s in 
fernal machine came to destroying Napo- 
leon as he stepped from his carriage one 
night at the opera; it knows that behind 
Orsini there were far greater men, instiga- 
ting the deed. But the trial of Ledru- 
Rollin was held before judges who were 
the creatures of the Imperial Court, bound 
to render the judgments secretly dictated 
to them from “high quarters.” Proot 
there was that the accused bad tonsorted 
with Orsini and Mazzini; that,as Republic- 
ans, they were constantly engaged to- 
gether in plotsand schemes. But the proof 
that Ledru-Rollin was cognizant of and 
consentient to this conspiracy of assassin- 
ation was meager and remote. It will, 
perhaps, always remain a mystery whether 
he was an accomplice of Orsini or not; 
but his friends have always, with him, 
solemnly protested his innocence. 

Ledru-Rollin long played a bold and 
prominent part in French politics. His 
was, up to his fortieth year, a turbulent, 
feverish life. And in those stormy times 
which it needs little shrewdness to antic- 
ipate as likely to ensue after the present 
war in the internal affairs of France it is 
possible that no figure will be more con- 
spicuous than that of this veteran leader 
of the Radicals and Communists in the 
last Republic. Although more than three. 
score, he is as aggressive, as headstrong, 
and as radical as in those younger days 
when he despised compromise and cared 
not for discord; when he again and again 
imperiled the very existence of the de- 
mocracy he had helped to establish. He 
was born in Paris, in 1808 ; but his swarthy 
skin and coarse black hair (now plentifully 
sprinkled With white) could tell us, if his 
biographer did not, that his lineage was 
Svuthein. Tis family was bowngoois that 
is, highly-respectable commonplace. Ac- 
cording with his social rank, he should 
have been a champion of order—above all, 
a friend of the respectable and orderly 
régime of the Bourgeois King. ‘But scarce- 
ly had he completed his law studies, and 
taken his place among the advocates at 
the Paris bar—beardless, fiery, vehement, 
aged twenty-two—when he plunged pell- 
mell into the political maelstrém a full- 
fledged Republican and Radical. Those 
days of 1830 were brave times for hot- 
blooded young democratic declaimers. 
Charles X in that year fled, after the fash- 
ion of his two brothers before him and 
his cousin (five times removed) after hii, 
from the Tuileries and power. The Re- 
publicans thought their edifice once more 
on the point of being crowned. Bitter dis- 
appointment, when Louis Philippe was 
made king by the power of francs, cen- 
times, and landed property, was followed 
by Republican recriminations, which took 
the shape of newspaper attacks, riots, con- 
spiracics, blank treason spoken in the face 
of ,authority, and -a general and almost 
constant public perturbation. 

There was, indeed, freedom of speech 
and of the press—greater than France 
ever knew before, or has known since ; 
but insurrection must still be punished 
and journalistic treason stamped out. In 
the trials of Republican rioters and libel- 

ers which followed, the accused were often 
defended by this impetuous young adyo- 
cate. He seemed to care little whether his 
clients were convicted or not; indecd, he 
doubtless regarded the issue of these trials as 
a doregone conclusion before they opened. 
But he seized upon them as an opportu- 
nity to denounce the government, to over- 
whelm the bourgeoisie rgime with an in- 
veclive which was the molten lead of 
eloquence. Soon he avowed himself a 
Communist, and proposed schemes for an 
equitable division of property among alj 
French mankind. He became active in the 
clubs and in the press, formed a friendship 
with Mazzini and other cosmopolitan radi, 
cals, and was probably implicated in most 
of the many conspiracies formed during 
the eighteen years of Louis Philippe’s rule. 

One incident of his career, in his younger 
days, is interesting, and is worth record- 
ing. He had met in Paris and mar- 
ried an Irish lady of good family, and ac- 
complished, who was, like himself, an 

earnest Republican. With her he visited 
Ireland, whitber his fame had preceded 
him, and where he was welcomed by the 
patriot Irish as an apostle of democratic 

liberty. It happened that during his visit 
the famous ‘Irish Republic” demonstra- 
tion took place at Tara, where O'Connell 
once again thundered forth bis demand 
for “ Repealof the Union,” to the ap- 
plausive music of twenty thousand Irish- 
men. Next to O’Connell himself, young 
Ledru-Rollin received the loudest cheers ; 

and he spoke briefly, but with a fire which 

gave promise of a bold career, and be- 

trayed his warm sympathies with the cause 
of Irish independence. Returning to 
Paris, he resumed the practice of law 

varying it with the writing of 
incendiary pampblets and leaders, and 
haranguing noisy clubs of latter-day Jacce 
bias and curbstone philosophers. We 
hear of him often in the offices of Le Progr’s 
and other Republican shects, there mecting 
his fufure colleagues of the Provisional 
Government, and anxiously discussing 
every chance for the overthrow of Bour- 
geoisism. When the Banquets were 
agitated, no man was more active in or- 
ganizing them tban Ledru-Rollin; and, 

when the crash of the Third Revolution 

came, the first act of the new and self- 

constituted Provisional Committee was to 

make Ledru-Rollin minister of the interior, 
at that moment the most important office | 
in France, which practically gave him the 
powers and rank of first minister. Ve- | 
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hement radical as he was and is, Ledru- 
Rollin was unquestionably an able ad- 
ministrator. The interior became not 
only a model department in order, dis- 
patch, and energy, but the very central 
and controlling department of the new 
government. The minister was still radical, 
severe; he still insisted on establishing 
Communism ; he vehemently opposed the 
revocation of the ostracism of the Bona- 
partes; he foucht hard for the abolition of 
the restrictive laws which hedged in 
wealth and delayed swift justice in the 
punishment of wrong and crime. But he 
governed well; so well that, when, in the 
autumn of 1848, the French people voted 
for a president, his name, as the Radical- 
Communist candidate, stood third, Bo- 
naparte and Cavaignac leading him on the 
general poll, and Lamartine and Blanqui 
following far behind him. In the next 
year, so vehement was his opposition 
to Presideut Bonaparte, that he (with little 
doubt) engaged in a formidable conspiracy 
to bring about another revolution; which 
being discovered, he fled from Paris. 
During the long period of the Second Em- 
pire, while he was not only an exile, but 
proscribed as a criminal, Ledru-Rollin em- 
ployed his time for the most part in writ- 
ing. His property had been sacrificed 
during his political struggles, and he was 
forced to use his pen for subsistence. Al- 
though not a literary man by culture or 
practice, he wrote several works of marked 
force and merit. Among them was “ La 
Decadence d' Angleterre,” which appearee 
in 1850, and greatly shocked the highly 
respectable English Conservatives, who 
thought ita firebrand. Meanwhile, Ledru- 
Rollin kept up his old associations with 
such “ citizens of the Universal Republic” 
as Kossuth, Mazzini, Victor Hugo, and 
Rugi. He lived alternately at London and 
Brussels, awaiting the © good time com- 
ing” of the fall of Napoleon, and, if I mis- 
take not, part ofthe time dabbling in busi- 
ness as a Wine merchant. Finally, when 
an unexpected amnesty to all Frenchmen 
whatsoever was granted by Napoleon's 
surrender at Sedan, Ledru-Rollin, as well as 
Blanc, Blanqui, and Victor Hugo, has- 
tened back to Paris. He was welcomed 
by his old Radical friends, and became at 
once vehement as of old. The stern mis- 
fortunes of war have relegated him for a 
while to his now accustomed obscurity ; 
but, if he lives, we shall hear of him again. 
Although rash, extreme, fanatical, there is 
in the self-sacrificing devotion, the absorb- 
ing conviction, and the unilagzing zeal of 
this man much to admire and respect. 





A REMARKABLE BOOK. 


BY WILLIAM B. HINCKS. 


Ir is not often that we feel called upon 
to express admiration fora book issuing 
from the Government Printing-oftice at 
Washington. We are not insensible to 
the value of the lively and amusing Patent 
Office Reports, in whose pages are de- 
scribed the “ Champion Cow-milker,” the 
patent fly-trap, and all the varied products 
of the fertile Yankee brain. The industry, 
too, required to compile the census docu- 
ments, which are so finely adapted both in 
point of size and contents for light read- 
ing during a summer vacation in the coun- 


all praise. But these books are not the 
only or the principal products of the Cov- 
ernment press. Ranged upon the top 
shelves of every public libravry of any 
size throughout the counfty can be seen 
whole rows of bulky octavos, bound in 
law calf, and bearing such titles as “ State 
Papers,” “Executive Documents,” “ Re- 
ports of Committees,” ete. Though most 
substantially bound, in expectation doubt- 
less of hard service, it is remarkable how 
few are the marks of use upon them. 
Whether it is that the readers of these 
books are so exceptionally careful that 
they refrain from cutting their Icaves, or 
cren the dust which has 
collected upon them, or whether it is 
really the case that they are not much 
sought after, we would not presume to 
say. An examination of their contents 
certainly does not go far to confirm the 
former supposition. Dr. Holmes, in one 
of his earlier poems, relates the conse- 
quences which attended his attempt to be 
as funny as he could; but the authors of 
these compilations seem to have gone 
upon a contrary plan, and to have labored 
hard to find the extreme of human dull- 
ness, not altogether without success, 

In marked contrast to works of this 
class, and entirely unique in its design, is 
the book which forms the subject of the 
present notice. A handsome quarto of 
about 930 pages, bound in half merocco» 
and a marvel of mechanical excellence in 
its execution, it bears the simple but ex- 
pressive title: “Tus Tripure oF THE 
Nations TO THE Memory or ABRAIAM 
Lincotn.” And surely such tribute was 
never offered to the memory of mortal 
man before, and he has deserved well of 
the Republic whose thought it was to let 
it be perpetuated. Better than any statue 
or monument, however excellent as a 
work of art, or enduring in its material, 
are these expressions of the homage of a 
world to the character of him whom it is 
our privilege to claim as countryman. In 
this book are included more than twelve 
hundred different addresses, memorials, 
resolutions, and letters of sympathy elicited 
by the news of the assassination of Mr. Lin- 
coln, from individuals and socicties in every 
quarter of the globe. Whilesome of them 
are the formal expressions of regret and 
condolence usual upon such occasions 
from the representatives of foreign govern- 
ments, by far the greater portion are free- 
will offerings, coming direct from the 
hearts of the people of almost every coun- 
try. The degree of interest felt in Ameri- 
can institutions in the different foreign 
countries is indicated more or less accurate- 
ly by the number of expressions of sym- 
pathy received from each. There were 
from . 
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Some of the addresses were accompa- 
nied by thousands of signatures. Hardly 
less than the number of the tributes is that 
of the sources from whence they sprung. 
Bismarck and Jules Favre, the Pope and 
the Freemasons, clergymen and actors, for 
once, found a subject upon which they 
all could agree. 

Almost every form of society in which 
men are united is here represented. 
Among religious bodies are evangelical 
alliances, synagogues, synods, conferences, 
vestries, and theological seminaries. 
Trade speaks through the banks, railroad 
corporations, and chambers of commerce; 
and education not only through the great 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
eminent teachers, but through the humbje 
ragged schools, Freedom finds a voice 
through the union leagues, emancipation 
and abolition societies. Besides these are 
letters from the almost innumerable read- 
ing and sinving clubs, gymuastic, agricul- 
tural, and literary socicties, trades unions, 
lodges, chapters, and many others which 
it would be tedious to enumerate. 

It is hardly possidle to turn over the 
pages of this book without experiencing a 





of the human mind. Just as one can go 
through the forest and not find any two 


alike, though many resemble each oth 

so here are more than a thousand cane 
sions of feeling upon the Same subj 
none of which are identical, sti 

Limited space obliges us to be 
with miking but a few brief extra 
the interesting collection. 

Some of the poetical Compositions arg 
not without merit. The lollowing ig an 
acrostic composed by an inyalid English, 
lady, and sent by her to our minister ; 
London, Mr. Charles Francis Adams; 


ACROSTIC ON ABRANAM LINCOLN, 
A pation—not one only—mourns thy loss, 
Brave Lincouy, and with voice unanimous 
Ralses to thy deathle:s memory 
A dirge like song of all thy noble deeds, 
High let it rise; and I, too, fain would add 
A loving tribute to thy priceless worth, 
More widely known since banished from the earth, 


content 
C3 from 


Laurel shall now thy brow entivine 

In memory's ever faithful shrine ; 

Nor shall it fade wheu ea th dissolves, 
Caught up to meet thee in the air, 

O'd age and youth shall bless thee there; 


Nor cease through Heaven's eternal day, 


Of these expressions of condolence 
many were addressed to Mr. Seward, Mr. 
Lincoln's fellow-sufferer, some to Presi- 
dent Johnson, or to the representative of 

the 
writers resided, and others to Mrs, Lincoln, 
The people of Mossley, in England, a 
place which suffered severely through the 
prostration of business resulting trom oyy 
war, but whose inhabitants never faltered 
in their sympathy for the North during 








try or a week at the scaside, is worthy of 


the whole contest,at a public mecting 

" 5S 
| Voted to send the following touching letter 
| to Mrs. Lincoln. 


“ Mossiey, May 4th, 1863 
A | . 
“Drar Wivowep Lapy: 
‘7p, j 

“Permit us, as subjects of a Widowed 
Queen, whose mighty heart and Spotless 
lite have not only made our native land 
more dear tous, but bid us long to ge 
the reign of love universal, to express our 
aeep sympathy with you in your great 
afiliction, and our ardent prayer that H 
Who overrules all events may fill up th 
painful void in your heart which the los 
of such a treasure must create, and so 
control the spirits of men that your by 
loved country may soon become wha 
your beloved husband toiled to make i{— 
the abode of peace and purity, liberty and 
love. We have suffered deeply in conse 
quence of your dreadful war. It las 
made us familiar with poverty and eriet 
desolated many of our homes, and blighted 
many of our prospects; but our suffer 
ings are nothing to yours, 

“Dear lady, God bless you and yours! 

“GEORGE AnDiEw, 
© Chairman.” 

Mrs. Lincouy, 

A part of the labor of compiling this 
valuable book consisted in translating the 
numerous letters it contains, which are 
written in foreign languages. 

Viewed in the light of subsequent events, 
the complimentary expressions contained 
in the dispatch presented by the specid 
envoy of the Bey of Tunis have some 
what the appearance of very keen sarcasm, 
though it is not probable that this was 
the writer’s intention. 


“Praises to the only God! 

“To the excellence of the eminent 
personage whose merits are celebrated, 
and whose renown is univers, like the 
light of the sun, which cannot be hidden 
from the day; to the excellence of him 
who is the glory of great men, the cream 
of men of distinetion, and whose virtues 
are above all praise; to our friend, 
Andrew Johnson, President of the United 
States of America; may he always he ex- 
alted, and may his days bo ever pros- 
pered. 

“ We desire to present to your Excellency 
and to your people our best compliments, 
with expressions of condolence in your 
affliction and sorrow, and with expressions 
of telicitations in your prosperity and joy. 
We dispatch our envoy, the honorable, 
the beloved, the elect, our son, General 
Otmon Ilashem, to be the interpreter of 
our sentiments in the presence of your 
Exceleney, and in your country. ~ We 
send, at the same time, with him our 
portrait, to be a souvenir of our friendship. 
Written by him who has for your [y- 
cellency the highest consideration, the 
slave of his God, the Moosher Mohammed 
Essadek Bashaw Bey, possessor of the 
Kingdom of ‘Tunis.” 

Following the resolutions of the differ- 
ent magistrates, municipal bodies, lodves, 
ete, of England and France, a few ex- 
tracts are given from the editorials of 
the leading journals of those countries. 
Many of these are ably wriiten, and all 
evincea deep sympathy for our affliction 
and abhorrence of the atrocious assassina- 
tion. 
But perhaps nothing expressed the real 
sentiment of the English nation as accu- 
rately as the well-known lines from Pune, 
which, though often quoted, are worthy of 
being reproduced. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 
FOULLY ASSASSINATED APRIL 14th, 1865. 


You lay a wreath on murdered Lincoun’s bier; 
You, who with mocking pencil wont to trace, 
Broad for the self-complacent Britisa sueer, 

His length of shambling limb, his furrowed face, 








Ilis gaunt, gnarled hands, his unkempt, briatling hair, 
His garb uncouth, bis bearing ill at ease, 

His lack of all we prize as debouair, 

Of power or will to shine, of art to please; 


You, whose smart pen backed up the pencil’s laugh, 
Judging cach step as though the way were plain; 

Reckless, so it could point its paragrap), 

Of chief's perplexity, or people's pain. 


Beside this corpse, that bears for winding sheet 
The Stars and Stripes he lived to rear anew, 
Between the mourners at his head and fvet, 
Say, scurril jester, is there room for you? 


Yes, he had lived to shame me from my sneer, 
To lame my pencil and confute my pen ; 

To make me own this hind of princes peer, 
This rail splitter a true born king of men 


My shallow judgment I had learned to rue, 

Noting how to occasion’s hight he rose, 

Hlow his quaint wit made home truth seem more trues 
How ironlike his temper grew by blows. 


How humble, yet how hopeful he cou'd be; 
How in good fortune and in ill the same; 
Nor bitter in success, nor boastful he ; 
Thirsty for gold nor feverish for fame. 

He went about. his work—such work as few 


Ever bad laid on head and heart and hand 
As one who knows, where there's a task to do, 


Man's honest will must Heaven's govud grace 
command. 
. . . . . 


So he grew up, a destined work to do, 

And lived to do it; four long suffering years’ 
IN! fate, il! feeling. ill report lived through, 

And then he beard the hisses chanze to cheers, 


The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praise, 

And took both with the same unwavering mood; 
Till, as he came on light, from darkling days, 

And seemed to touch the goal from where he stood, 


A felon hand, between the goal and hiin, 

Reached from behind his back, a trigger pressed, 
And those perplexed and patient eyes were dim, 
Those gaunt, long-laboring limbs were laid to rest! 


The words of mercy were upon his lips, 
Forgiveness in his heart and on his pen, 

When this vile murderer brought swift eclipse 

To thoughts of peace on earth, good-will to men. 


The Old World and the New, from sea to sen, 
Utter one voice of sympathy and shame! 
Sore heart, so stopped when it at last beat high, 
Bad life, cut short just as its triamph came. 


A deed accurst! Strokes have been struck before 
By the assassin’s hand, whereof men doubt 

If more of horror or disgrace they bure; 

But thy foul crime, lke Caia’s, stands darkly out 


Vile hand, that branded murder on’s strife, 

Whate'er its grounds, stoutly and nobly striven: 
And with the martyr's crown crownest a life 

With much to pralse, little to be forgiven. 

Those who have examined this work 
cannot but have the highest opinion of its 
worth, and of the judgment and care 
shown in its compilation. 

By the joint resolution of the Senate 
and House of Representatives, approv! 
March 2, 1867, it appears that only a si! 
ficient number was prepared to supply 
one copy to each senator and each repic 
sentative of the Thirty-ninth Congres, 
and to each foreign governmeyt, and ove 
copy to each corporation, association, OT 
public body whose expressions of conio- 
lence or sympathy are contained in it. 
Had a much larger number been pub- 
lished, all would deem such a course 4 
judicious one, even if, in order to avoid an 
increased expenditure of the public money, 
it becomes necessary to curtail the nut- 
ber of public documents issued of a 153 
interesting Character. 

Such a book, wherever known, can 
harily fail to exercise an important influ- 
ence upon the minds of the young, and, 
with the Bible and Dictionary, should find 
a place in every school in a land which 
cherishes the illustrious mecmory of 

















leaves or two blades of grass precisely 


Lincoln. 


Love shal] her grateful tribute pay, ta 


the United States in the country where e 
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The Hudependent 


A FUNERAL MARCH. 


BY H. 


y 1 
Yes, all is ready now, the door and gate 
Have opened this last time for him, more 
wide 
Than is their wont; no longer side by side, 
With us, he passes out; we follow, meck, 
And weeping at his pomp which is not pride, 
And which he did not seck. 
We cannot speak, 
Because we loved him 8o : we hesitate, 
And cling and linger and in vain belate 
Their feet who bear him. 
Slow, slow, slow, 
With every fiber holding back, we £0; 
And cruel hands, while weare near, 
d weep airesh to hear, 
Boone shut 8 door and shut the gate. 


i. 
The air is full of shapes, 
We do not see, but feel; 
Ghosts which no death escapes, 
No sepulcher can seal ; 
Ghosts of forgotten things of joy and grief; 
And ghosts of things which never were, — 
But promised him to be: they may dofer 
Their pledges now ; his unbelief ; 
Is justitied. Oh, why did they abide 
This time, these restless ghosts, which giide, 
Accompanying him? Can they go in 
Unquestioned, and confront him in the grave, 
And answers win 
From dead lips which thelive lips never gave? 
Will they return, across the churchyard gate, 
With us, weeping with us! ‘Too late! too 
late!” 
Or are they dead, as he fs dead, 
And, when the burial rites are said, 
Will they He down, the resurrection to 
await? 


111. 
With dumb, pathetic look the poor beasts go 
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At unaccustomed pace to suit our woe; 
Uncomprehending equally 
Or what a grief or what a joy may be. 
House after house where life makes glad 
We bear him past, who all of life has had. 
And men’s and women’s wistful cyes 
Look out on us in sorrow and surprise, 
For all men are of kin to one who dics. 


Iv. 
Eager the light grass bends 
To let us pass, but springs again and waves, 
To hide our footsteps; nota flower saves 
Its blossoming, or sends 
One odor less, 88 we fo by; 
And never seemed the shining sky 
So full of birds and songs before. 
Whole tribes of yellow buiterilies 
Dart mockingly and whe el and soar, 
Making it only seem the moro 
Impossible, this human death which lies 
Bilent beneath their dance who live 
One day and die, Noiseless and swift, 
Winged seeds come through the air, and drift 
Down on the dead m u's breast. 
They shall go with hin into rest, 
And in the resurrection of the Spring 
To his low grave shall give 
The beauty of some green and flowering 
thing. 


Vv. 
The glittering sun moves slowly overbend, 
It scems, in rhythmic moon with our tread, 
Confronting us with its relentless, hot, 
Unswerving, blinding ray; 
Then, sparing not 
One subtle torture, it makes haste to lay 
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A ghastly shadow all along the way 
Of formless, soundless 
plume, 

All empty shapes In semblance of our gloom 
Creeping along at our slow pace, 

Not for one moment nor In any place 

Vorsaking us, por ceasing to repeat 

B. taunting lines the faltering of our feet; 

Laying, lifting, in a mocking breath, 

Mocking shadows of the shadow of Death. 


vi. 
But now comes silent joy, anointing 
With sudden, firm and tender Land 
Our eyes ; anviuted with this clay 
Of burial earth, we sce how stand 


ing, 
Buch shining ones as on no other day 
Descend. We see, with a majestic face, 
Of love ineffable, one walking in chief plac 
Beside the dead; High Pricst 
Of his salvation—king 
Of his surrender—comrade till life ceased— 
Saviour from suffering— 
Ob! sweet, strong, loving Death! 
With yearning, pitying breath, 


He looks back from his dead to us, and saith: 


“Oh! mine who love me not, what filled 
Your hearts with this strange fear? 
Could ye but hear 


The new voice of this man whom I have 


willed 
To set 60 free; to make 
Him subject in my kingdom, for the sake 
Of being greater king than I, 
Reigning with Christ eterually !” 


vil. 

Closer and closer press the shining ones; 
Cleurer and clearer grow the notes 
Of music from the heavenly throats. 
We sce the gleaming of the precious stones 
Which set the Gate of Life. Kings sous 
Throng out to mect tie man we bring 
We hear bis voice, in entering: 

**Ob ! sce how all Lhicee weep, 

Who come with me! 

Must tiey return? 


If he will bid you heep 
Them too!” 
Scarce we discern 
From distant Heaven where Christ site an 
hears 


saith: 
My days must be a thousand years.” 


vill. 
The Gate of Life swings close. 
gone in; 
Majestic Death, his freedman following ; 


All hav 


dering; 
And tender Joy and Grief 
Bearing in one pale sheaf 





pees a 


se pCO” 


come 
And go continually. 
Alone and silently, 


We take the road again that leads us home. 


The mother has no more a 80n; 
The wife no husband, and the child 
No father. Yet, around the woman’s days 
Immortal loverhood lights blaze 


Of deathless fires; and never mother smiled 


Like her who smiles forever, secing one 
*mmortal child, for whom immortal fathe 
hood 
Seseeches and reccives eternal good. 
And days that were not full are filled; 
And with triumphant breath, 
Mighty to cheer and save, 
The voices ring which ‘once were stilled, 
The pulses beat which once were chilled, 
“ Life is the victory of the grave, 
Christ is Lord of the Lord of Death!” 





THE TWO WARS. 
BY DR. MERLE D’AUBIGNE, 
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Ob! send swift messenger to Christ, and see 


The tender whispered voice, iu which he 


“ My faithful servant, Death, is Lord of death; 


And all those ghostly shapes, the next of kin, 
Their deeds which were and were not, ren- 


Their harvest; aud the shining ones who 
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but whose inhabitants neyer faltered 
in their sympathy for the North during 
the whole contest,at a public mecting 
voted to send the following touching letter 
to Mrs. Lincoln. 


“ Mossiry, May * 
“Drar Wipowep Lapy: y 4th, 1865, 
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A part of the labor of compiling this 

valuable book consisted in translating the 

| humerous letters it contains, which aro 
| Written in foreign languages. 

Viewed in the ligit of subsequent events, 
the complimentary expressions contained 
in the dispatch presented by the special 
envoy of the Bey of Tunis have some- 
What the appearance of very keen sarcasm, 
though it is not probable that this was 
the writer’s intention. 
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IS ( itryman. In| Noting how to occasion’s hight he rose, 
more than twelve How his quaint wit made home-truth seem more trues 
: | Wow ironlke his temper grew by blows. 
8, memorials, 
f sympathy elicited How humble, yet how hopeful he cou'd be; 
t : } How in good fortune and in ill the same; 
ation of Mr. Lin- | Nor er in success, nor boastful he; 
icties in every | Tuirsty for gold nor feverish for fame. 
Vhiles yme of them He went about. his work—such work as few 
ions of resret and | Ever bad laid on head and heart and hand— 
| As one who knows, where there's a task to do, 
uch sions Man's honest will must Heaven's good grace 
of fc D gore! command. 
sit a |} 4 * * . e 
PORMON are irce- | So he grew up, a destined work to do, 
. I t} And lived to do it; four long suffering ycars* 
t every cou Il! fate, ill-feeling, ill-report lived through, 
st felt in Ameri- | And then he heard the hisses change to cheers, 
ferent foreign | The taunts to tribute, the abuse to praisc, 
: ©" | And took both with the same unwavering mood;. 
re or less accurate- Till, as he came on light, from darkling days, 
ressions of sym- And seemed to touch the goal from where he stood, 
i Th were | A felon hand, between the goal and him, 
. Reached from behind his back, a trigger pressed, 
n 2 perplexed and patient eyes were dim, 
2 Th unt, long-laboring limbs were laid torest! 
1 ords of mercy were upon his lips, 
1es8 in bis heart and on his pen, 
1; vie murderer brought swift eclipse 
19 To thoughts of peace on earth, good-will to men. 
. | The Old World and the New, from sea to sea, 
; * | Utter one voice of sympathy and shame! 
a “* “| Sore heart, so stopped when it at last beat high, 
. ay. Sad life, cut short just as its triumph came. 
A deed accurst! Strokes have been struck before 
States . € By the assassin'’s hand, whereof men doubt 
~—— | If more of horror or disgrace they bore; 
a mrnony But thy ful crime, like Cain's, stands darkly out. 
enatures, Hardly Vile band, th t branded murder ona strife, 
5 : . Whate'er its inds, etoutly and nobly striven: 
the tributes is that | And with the martyr’s crown crownest a life 
ence they sprung. | With much to praise, little to be forgiven. 
vre, the Pope and Those who have examined this work 


1en and actors, for | cannot but have the highest opinion of its 





upon which they | worth, and of the judgment and care 
shown in its compilation, 
f society in which By the joint resolution of the Senate 
epresented and Tyouse of Representatives, approved 
ies are evangelical | March 2, 1867, it appears that only @ suf- 
nods, confvrences, | ficient number was prepared to supply 
ical seminaries, | one copy to each senator and each repre 
he banks, railroad | sentative of the Thirty-ninth Congress, 
bers of Commerce; | and to each foreign governmeyt, and oné 
through the great | copy to each corporation, association, OF 
id Cambridge, and | public body whose expressions of condo- 
rough the humbJe | lence or sympathy are contained in it. 
om finds a voice Had amuch larger number been pub- 
ues, emar iciption | lished, all would dcem such a course & 
Besides these are | judicious one, even if, in order to avoid a0 
innumerable read- | increase d expenditure of the public money, 
Yinvastic, agricul- | it becomes necessary to curtail the num- 
ies, trades unions, | ber of public documents issued of a 1ess 
iny others which interesting character. 


1umerate, } Such a book, wherever known, can 
to turn over the | harily fail to exercise an important influ- 
yut experiencing a | ence upon the minds of the young, and, 
arvelous diversity | with the Bible and Dictionary, should find 
st as one can go} aplace in every schoolin a land which 
ot find any two | cherishes the illustrious mcmory of 
Mf grass precisely | Lincoln. 
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A FUNERAL MARCH. 


BY H. 


L 
yrs, all is ready now; the door and gate 
Have 
wide 

Than is their wont; no longer side by side, 
With us, he passes out, we follow, meek, 

And weeping 
Aud which he did not seck. 
We cannot speak, 

Because we loved him 80; we hesitate, 

And cl.ng and linger and in vain belate 

Their feet who bear him. 

Slow, slow, slow, 

With every fiber holding back, we £0; 
And cruel hands, while we are near, 
And weep airesh to hear, 

Have shut the door aud shut the gate, 

m1. 
The air is full of shapes, 
We do not see, but feel; 
Ghosts which no death escapes, 
No sepulcher can seal ; 

Ghosts of forgotten things of joy and grief 
And ghosts of things which never were, 
But promised him to be: they may defe 

Their pledges now ; his unbelief ; 

Is justitied. Oh, why did they abide 


This time, these restless ghosts, which glide, 


Accompanying him? Can they go in 


Unquestioned, and confront him in the grave, 


And answers wil 
From dead lips which thelive lips never gave 


Will they return, across the churchyard gate, 
“Too late! too 


Witb us, weeping with us! 
late!” 
Or are they dead, as he is dead, 
And, wheu the burial rites are said, 


Will they lie down, the resurrection to 


await? 


m. 
With dumb, pathetic look the poor beasts go 


At unaccustomed pace to suit our woe; 
Uncomprehending equally 
Or what a grief or what a joy may be. 
House after house where life makes glad 
We bear him past, who all of life has had. 
And men’s and women’s wistful eyes 
Look out on us in sorrow and surprise, 
For all men are of kin to one who dies. 


Iv. 
Eager the light grass bends 


opened this lest time for bim, more 


i at his pomp which is not pride, 


dom of God in the world. 


foe within ourselves. 


in a word, Sin! 
sin, we are slaves. 


cessful end, is not free. 
committeth sin is the slave of sin.” 
indeed. Jesus Christ is a liberator. 


closely united to him by faith. 


sceks to reign over us, 


quering and to conquer. 


ar territory which does not belong to him. 
r |‘ By one man sin entered into the world ; 
and... all have sinned,” all men sin. 
times of peace, the deadly hostility which 
prevails during war between men who 


this truth, that sin reigns in the world. 


age of his person,” became man to win 


quered our sin. 


whose most deadly weapons are faith and 


Christ will conquer and gain souls to the 
love of the Father. 
But who is to fight thus with Jesus 


To let us pass, but springs again and waves, | Christ? The minister of the Word, doubt- 


To hide our footsteps; nota flower saves 
Its blossoming, or sends 
One ouor less, a8 we go by; 
And never svemed the shining sky 
So full of birds and songs before. 
Whole tribes of yellow butterflies 
Dart meckingly and wheel and soar, 
Making it only scem the more 
Impossible, this human death which lies 
ilent beneath their dance who live 
One day and die. Noiseless and swift, 


Winged seeds come through the air, and drift 


Down on the dead man’s breast. 

They shall go with him into rest, 

And in the resurrection of the Spring 

To his low grave shall give 

The beauty of some green and flowering 


thing. 


v. 
The glittering sun moves slowly overhead, 
It seems, in rhythmic motion with our tread, 
Confronting us with its relentless, hot, 
Unswerving, blinding ray; 
Then, sparing not 
One subtle torture, it makes haste to lay 
A ghastly shadow all ulong the way 
Of formless, soundless wheel and lifeless 
plume, 
All cmpty suapes in semblance of our gloom, 
Creeping along at our slow pace, 
Not for one moment nor in any place 
Vorsaking us, nor ceasing to repeat 
J. taunting lines the faltering of our feet; 
Laying, lifting, in a mocking breath, 
Mocking shadows of the shadow of Death. 


vi. 
But now comes silent joy, anointing 
With sudden, firm and tender Land 
Our eyes; anoiuted with this clay 
Of burial earth, we see how stand 
Around us, marshaled under God’s appoint- 
ing, 
Buch shining ones as on no other day 
Descend. We see, with a majestic face, 
Of love ineffable, one walking in chief place 
Beside the dead; High Priest 
Of his salvation—king 
Of his surrender—comrade till life ceased— 
Saviour from suffering— 
Ob! sweet, strong, loving Death! 
With yearning, pitying breath, 
He looks back from his dead to us, and saith: 
**Oh! mine who love me not, what filled 
Your hearts with this strange fear ? 
Could ye but hear 
The new voice of this man whom I have 
willed 
To set so free; to make 
Him subject in my kingdom, for the sake 
Of being greater king than I, 
Reigning with Christ eternally !” 


vil. 
Closer and closer press the shining ones; 
Clearer and clearer grow the notes 
Of music from the heavenly throats. 
We sce the gleaming of the precious stones 
Which set the Gate of Life. Kings sons 
Throng out to meet the man we bring 
We har bis voice, in entering: 

“Ob! sve how all these weep, 

Who come with me! 

Must tiey return ? 
Oh! send swift messenger to Christ, and see 

If lie will bid you keep 

Them too!” 

Scarce we discern 
From distant Heaven where Christ site and 
hears 
The tender whispered voice, in which he 
saith ; 

“My faithful servant, Death, is Lord of death; 
My days must be a thousand years.” 


Vil. 
The Gate of Life swings close. All have 
gone in; 
Majestic Death, his freedman following; 
And all those ghostly shapes, the next of kin, 
Their deeds which were and were not, ren- 
dering; 
And tender Joy and Grief 
Bearing in one pale sheaf 
Their harvest; and the shining ones who 
come 
And go continually. 
Alone and silently, 
We take the road again that leads us home. 
The mother has no more a son; 
The wife no husband; and the child 
No father. Yet, around the woman’s days 
Immortal loverbood lights blaze 
Of deathless fires; and never mother smiled 
Like her who smiles forever, secing ore 
*wmortal child, for whom immortal father- 
hood 
Beseeches and receives eternal good. 
And days that were not full are filled; 
And with triumphant breath, 
Mighty to cheer and save, 
€ voices ring which ‘once were stilled, 
The pulses beat which once were chilled, 
"Life is the victory of the grave, 
Christ is Lord of the Lord of Death!” 





THE TWO WARS. 
BY DR. MERLE D’AUBIGNE, 


THE war which of late has been en- 
grossing the minds of men, not only in 
Europe, but m America, and, indeed, in 
every part of the civilized world, must 
bring to the mind of every true Christian 
that there is another and a very different 
wer, Scripture speaks of a “ good war- 
mp 3 Of “him who goes to war”; of 

him who is enrolled for war.” It 88 B 
to the Christian, “Thou, therefore ptt 
hardness as a good soldier ors esus Christ” 
We sometimes imagine that the Christian 
Career is one exclusively of joy and peace, 
—— the Christian soldier is to have 

feet shod with the Preparation of the 
eee Peace ”; but he must hold in his 
sp © “sword of the Spirit, which is 
me Re of God.” We must not make 
“i istian career too easy to ourselves ; 

Wwe must bear in mind that the war- 
es 12 which we are engaged is not a 
horn years’ war” or q “ thirty years’ 

_ but a conflict that is to last all our 


The good warfare of which we speak is 


have two results, ‘The fisst is to egtab- | 


less; but is it the minister alone? 
must take part in it. 
whole people is under arms. In France 
the levie en masse was decreed—soldiers 
and civilians, young and old men, called to 
defend the nation’s banner; there was a 
general rush to the battlefield. May not 
the Church learn something from this? 
Every Christian is a soldier; and yet are. 
there not many who seek for some pre- 
text not to enter into the conflict, and thus 
try to escape from their duties? Alas! there 
are eyen ministers who fold their arms. 
What a shame! what cowardice! To 
arms! ye ransomed of Jesus Christ. Why 
are the children of this world wiser in 
their generation than the children of 
light ? 

Auother lesson we may draw from the 
present war is tie necessity of an object 
for our conflict. Soldiers do not fight 
merely for the sake of fighting, for the 
sake of managing cleverly their necdle- 
gun, their Chassepét, or their cannon. 
They fight with an object: they fight for 
conquest, or for the safety, the independ- 
ence, the honor, the freedom of their 
country. We are too prone to forget the 
object of the good fight to which we are 
called. The Christian would be more 
zealous if he could always keep before 
his mind the great and glorious end that is 
before him. And what is thatend? That 
of extending the kingdom of his Master, 
of winning honors for Him who has re- 
deemed them, of saving lost souls, of giving 
to many the liberty of the children of 
God. We seck that peace which passeth all 
understanding; that love which makes us 
dwell in God, and God in us; that holiness 
which makes us like unto Him, which 
secures joy in the life of many men below 
and life everlasting hereafter. The prize 
for which we contend is to increase the 
number of those who will take part in the 
riches and in the triumphs of the eternal 
kingdom. This, then, is the object of our 
good warfare. Oh! how the sacred fire 
would burn more brightly within us if we 
were to keep steadily this glorious end in 


pat let us cast a glance upon the sol- 
diers—some German, some French—who 
a few hours ago were firing one upon the 
other. There they are, wounded and lying. 
side by side in the same ambulance, per- 
haps on the same mattress. They are no 
longer enemies ; they are friends, they help 
one another, they even love each other. 
It isa touching thing to see the hospital 
nurses leaving their homes to carry into 
the midst of tears and bloodshed the help 
of Christian charity. But it is moro af- 
fecting still to see enemics embracing one 
another. What a lesson this may teach 
us! Howsad tosce Christians cherishing 
feelings of hostility toward one another! 
And why? Only, perhaps, because one 
imagines that the other has given him of- 
fense, when there was no offense intended. 
Wherever the pardon of offenses does 
not exist, wherever there is a want of 
charity, there will be no more victory; but 
defeat after defeat. Love is the power 
that insures the greatest triumphs. Look 
ata body of retreating infantry, pursued 
by the foe, who will certainly overwhelm 
them. A eavalry corps comes ap and 
rushes to the rescue. The cannun open 
fire upon them, they are cut to pieces; but 
in dying they have saved their comrades. 
There is a noble devotedness which serves 
asan example to the soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. We must know how to die, when 
in dying we can savea brother. It is said 
in the Bock of God: “Hereby we per- 
ceive the love of God, because he laid 
down his life for us; and we ought to lay 
down our lives for .the brethren.” To 
whom was this said? To Christians; yet 
how many Christians forget it. 

You know that on the field of battle the 
soldiers do noi advance singly; but move 
in large masses, thousands of men pushing 
forward as if they were but one man. 1 
do not say that Christians should always 
unite for attack—I recognize the power of 
individual action; but the individual must 
ever remember the fact that the grace of 
God is bestowed on “a great multitude 
which nomancan number.” Itis for us 
all—a people of every nation, of every 
tongue, who are elected, who are called, 
who are justified, who are sanctified, 
who are glorified. We must speak for 
Christ even if we are alone, knowing that 
we belong to a great army. Thousands 
and tens of thousands are on our side; we 
fightin concert with all the saints, with all 
the elect, with all the ransomed who have 
been, who are, and who are to come. 

The Christian soldier is sometimes dis- 
couraged. He exclaims, like the servant of 
Elisha: “ Alas! what shall we do?” But 
the Lord opened his eyes, and showed him 
the mountain “ full of horses and chariots 
of fire.” When thou art cast down, my 
soul, think of Christ, who is thy strength; 
and when thy spirit is cast down at seeing 
Fthe crowd of unbelievers who despise and 
attack the Gospel, think also of the innu- 
merable company of angels “ sent forth to 
minister for them who shall be heirs of 
salvation.” 

There is yet another lesson which the 
present times may teach us.. Only a few 
short days ago two great powers—the one 
ecclesiastical, the other secular—put forth 
all their strength, each determined upon a 
grand effort. The one determined to lay 
hold upon the divine attribute, and de- 
clared itself infallible—‘“ Sitting in the 
temple of God, showing himself that he is 
God.” The other power, after having tri- 
Wwaphed pyer different rivals, thought that 





lish the kingdom of God in our own 
hearts; the second is to establish the king- 


The first great battlefield is the human 
heart. Have we not all a victory to gain 
over our natural hearts? We all carry a 
“The lust of the 
fiesh, the lust of the eye, and pride of life” — 
If we do not fight against 
It is a war of emanci- 
pation which we have to wage within our- 
selves. The man who has not begun this 
good warfare, and carried it on to a suc- 
“ Whosoever 
But if 
the Son makeus free, then shall we be free 
We 
must know him as such; we must be 
Then, 
when we have found him, we must fight 
with him against the “ body of sin” which 


The sccond field of battle in the good 
warfare is the world. Holy Scripture 
tells us that Jesus Christ is gone forth con- 
What a victory ! 
The earth is the Lord’s. But an enemy 
has by stratagem obtained dominion over 


The pride and dissolution which reign in 


ought to love one another, are proofs of 


But the Son of God, who is the brightness 
of the Father's glory, and the express im- 


back to God our lost humanity. In dying 
on the cross, he bore our loss and con- 
In rising again, he be- 
came the author of a new life for his 
people, the chief of a new realm. And 
now this king of glory goes forth to con- 
quer the world; he does so by means of 
those whom he has called to a new life. 
Christians should rally round their Divine 
Head for this war, this conquest of peace, 


love. It is by proclaiming the love of 
God, through Christ, that the soldier of 


Ail 
In Germany the 


there was yet one whom he must conquer 
to enable him to attain to the summit of 
glory. And what was the result? At the 
moment when these two powers had risen 
to the highest pinnacle of pride the 
Almighty struck them down. I will not 
insult those who are fallen; but who dare 
say that those two events, which occurred 
almost the same day, were merely the work 
of man? Who would be s0 blind as not 
to recognize in them the hand of God? 
This may teach us that all earthly king- 
doms pass away; that there is but one 
kingdom which subsists eternaily—the 
Kingdom of God. 

This kingdom is the one for which we 
must fight; it is in its behalf that we un- 
dertake the holy warlare to which we are 
called. 

Gaxava, Feb. 1st, 1871. 





THE NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD. 


BY SCHUYLER COLFAX, 
Vics- PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED SraTEs. 





Mrpway across the continent—at the 
head of twelve hundred miles of lake 
navigation—a thousand miles from Buffalo, 
the western.terminus of the Erie Canal, and 
as near to it by water as Chicago—a 
hundred miles west of the longitude of St. 
Louis or Galena—is the young city of 
Duluth, the initial point of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad. ‘That great work, 60 
magnificently endowed by the Government, 
is already being pushed rapidly westward, 
under its energetic controllers ; and before 
the snow flies next Fall it will be com- 
pleted to the western line of Minnesota, 
where it crosses the Red River of the 
North, which runs northward to Lake 
Winnipeg, and one-eighth of its distance 
to the Pacific Ocean will have been ac- 
complished. Commencing, too, this season 
on its western line, the work will be pros- 
ecuted from both directions; and long 
before the nation celebrates its Centennial 
Anniversary of Independence the lakes 
will be united by iron bands with that 
Mediterranean of our Northwest, Puget’s 
Sound. 

Of the auspicious influence of this en- 
terprise, which but a few years ago would 
have been considered so daring, the most 
sanguine of its friends have scarcely yet a 
| full realization. Even taking Chicago as 
the starting-point, it will be (oa St. Paul, 
where an arm of this railroad is reached) 
two hundred miles less distance to Puget’s 
Sound than to San Francisco. Besides 
this, vessels from the Golden Gate to China 
sail on what iscalled the grand circle, in- 
stead of in astraight line; and any one 
testing this by a string on a globe will be 
surprised at the result, if they have not 
previously studied the effect of the ro- 
tundity of the earth, and its diminished 
protuberance as you go northward toward 
the Pole. Hence, when they have sailed 
eight hundred miles from San Francisco 
they are only one hundred miles from the 
entrance to Puget’s Sound; and this strik- 
ing fact shows the advantages this route 
will have in commanding the through 
traffic of Asia with our Atlantic States, or 
that portion of it which will pass over the 
soil of this nation on its road to Europe. 
Nor is this all. Development is the 
great duty of the Republic, after all its 
recent trials. Resources are the gift of 
the Creator. Developing them depends on 
the work of man. Along the line of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, as it follows up 
the water-courses, the Missouri and the 
Yellowstone on this side, and descends by 
the Valley of the Columbia on the other, 
a vast body of agricultural land is waiting 
for the plough, with a climate almost 
exactly the same as that of New York, 
except that, with less snow, cattle 
in the larger portion of it can sub- 
sist on the open range in winter. Here, 
if climate and fertility of soil produce 
their natural result, when railroad facilities 
open this now isolated region to settlement, 
will soon be seen waving grain-fields, and 
happy homes, and growing towns; while 
ultimately a cordon of prosperous states, 
teeming with population, and rich in in- 
dustry and consequent wealth, will occupy 
that now undeveloped and almost inacces- 
sible portion of our continental area. 

But this road is fortunate also in its path- 
way across the two ranges of mountains 
which tested so severely the Pacific Rail- 
roads built on the central line, and the 
overcoming of which reflected such well- 
deserved honor on their energetic build- 
ers, At the Deer Lodge Pass, in Montana, 
where it crosses the Rocky Mountains, its 
altitude above the sea is 3,500 feet less than 
the Union Pacific Railroad at Sicrman, 
which is said to be the highest point at 
which a locomotive can be found in the 
world. And on the Pacific side of the 
continent it is even more fortunate. From 
Arizona up to the Arctic Circle the Colum- 
bia is the only river which has torn its 
way through that mighty range, the Andes 
of North America, which in California is 
known as the Sierras, but which in Oregon 
changes its name to the Cascades. Nature 
has thus provided a pathway for the North- 
ern Pacific Road through these moun- 
tains, the scaling of which, on the other 
line, at an elevation of over seven thou- 
sand feet, (a most wonderful triumph of 
engineering), cost the Central Pacific mil- 
lions of dollars, and compelled them for 
seventy miles to maintain a grade of over 
one hundred feet to the mile—twice the 
maximum of the Northern Pacific at the 
most difficult points on its entire route. 

It is fortunate, also, in its terminus on 
the Pacific Coast. No one who has not 
been there can realize the beauty of 
Puget’s Sound and its surroundings. One 
hundred miles long, but so full of inlets 
and straits that its navigable shore-line 
measures seventeen hundred and sixty 
miles, dotted with lovely islets, with 
gigantic trees almost to the water’s edge, 
with safe anchorage everywhere, and 
stretching southward, without shoals or 
bars, from the Straits of Fuca to the cap- 
ital and center of Washington Territory, 
it will be a magnificent enirepdt for the 
commerce of that grandest ocean of the 
world, the Pacific. 

Nor is it less fortunate in the pilot at its 
helm. There are some men who cannot 
afford, with the reputations already earned 
by them, to link their names with an en- 
terprise that may possibly fail. Once en- 
listed in it, success becomes a duty. And 
I need scarcely say that JAY Cooke is one 
of these men. Without dwelling on his suc- 
cess in negotiating the bonds of the Union 
at one of its darkest hours, and after other 
agencies had failed, which has passed into 
history, I can say that the same resistless 
energy and determination which overcame 
all obstacles then, and caused money to 
flow into an exhausted treasury faster than 
the nation, with its enormous liabilities, 
could use it, is enlisted now in the push- 
ing forward of this great work as rapidly 
as possible consistent with economy in its 
construction. The land-grant of the 
United States, exceeding fifty millions of 
acres in the winter-wheat region of our 
nation, (ten times as large as the area of 
Massachusetts), is doubtless sufficient for its 
completion; but, besides this, millions of 
the private means of hithself and friends 
are already invested in it, The bonds, 
based on the land-grant, and a mortgage 
on the road itself in addition, are being 
sold as rapidly as the money is needed; 
and, as an investment, yielding about 
eight per cent. per year in currency, rank 
already with the best class of railroad se- 
curities. And thus the good work will go 
on with unchecked step to its final con- 
summation, carrying the blessings of set- 
tlement, development, civilization, and 
Christianity with it in its progress, and lit- 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


“SUPPOSE NOW.” 


BY JONN HALL, D.D.. 

One of the most acute and persuasive 
men I ever knew had a favorite method of 
upsetting objections by allowing them to 
be put in a positive form, as far as possi- 
ble, and embodied as the alternative of 
that against which they were directed. 
An ardent young moralist declaims to 
him: “ No honest lawyer should defend a 
scoundrel in a court of law.” “ Well, 
suppose now,” he would say, “that a 
scoundrel is charged with murder, and 
generally believed guilty; is it your theory 
that he should be hung without judge or 
jury?’ “No! let him be tried, of course.” 
“Well, suppose now he is tried, and the 
ablest counsel put all the evidence against 
him, and no one speaks a word on the 
other side; is that what you aim at?” 
The young moralist sees by this time that 
something can be said on the other side, 
and begins to tone down his assertion. 

This mode of dealing with propositions 
—familiar enough to mathematicians—is 
not perfect in morals. But itis good as far 
as it goes; its application is well fitted to 
check hasty and arrogant adjustment of 
difficulties in things too high for us. Let 
us try it on a few cases. 

1. “Why should children die in infan- 
cy, and comparative innocency, leaving 
sad hearts behind them, as empty, some- 
times, as their little eots?” 

Suppose now all that are born uniform- 
ly lived to be threescore and ten, or sixty, 
or forty, or even twenty? As it is, the 
tendency to put off the settlement of eter- 
nal interests is all too strong with multi- 
tudes. “ Time enough yet,”’they say, while 
at the most varying and irregular periods 
death is carrying off their very friends and 
companions. How much stronger would 
the temptation be if all men could say: 
“We can certainly count on reaching 
even twenty years!” 

Suppose now all children lived to ma- 
turity ; the temptation to many parents is 
to over-solicitousness about the temporal 
welfare of their children. For this they 
neglect the most momentous interests, and 
justify their neglect under the plea of law- 
ful care and providing “for their own.” 
But how much stronger would the tempt- 
ation be if all children uniformly reached 
say maturity! As it is, God comes to 
the garden of the home, and gathers this 
flower and that, when his visits are not 
looked for. A wise and candid parent, not 
schooled to ignore the facts of life, will 
surcly then be helped by observation, and 
still more by experience, to say, “I need 
not be over-careful about laying up for my 
children. God may please to provide for 
them elsewhere and without me.” Pa- 
ents! whose houschold treasures are in 
heaven, this is not the only thought you 
should think; but it is one of many you 
ought not to put away. 

Suppose all children survived at least 
till fifteen? As itis, how often the relig- 
ious teaching of the children is deferred, 
from indolence and other causes! How 
much stronger would the inducement be- 
come If a parent could reckon the time 
yet remaining in which his child is still 
sure to him! On the Lord’s present plen, 
a parent will say, “My dear one may be 
taken atany time. Let me meet the open 
ing intelligence with news of Christ and the 
open door into Heaven!” Parents who 
have little Harrys and Marys in Heavén, 
apply this lesson to those remaining, whose 
tones and looks so often recall the departed. 
2. “The wicked often prosper, and the 
good are often in trouble and adversity. 
I wish it were otherwise.” 

Suppose now a good man necessarily 
prospered—that is, prospered because he 
is pious—how would it go, say, in trade? 
The temptation now is strong enough, 

if we may judge by results, to give second- 

rate articles and charge first-rate prices. 

But how much stronger if the pious man 

could count upon prosperity, irrespective 
of the laws of demand and supply! If it 
be said that by the hypothesis the man 
would give first-rate articles, being a pious 
man; that implies piety perfect, and 
therefore not human, which is imperfect, 

and is influenced by a variety of motives. 

Suppose all pious men prospered, walk- 

ing by faith and serving God for his own 

sake would be difficult of exhibition. 

Satan could then ask concerning every 

pious man, as of Job, ‘ Doth he serve 

God for nought ?” 

Disinterested service is hard enough 

to reach in  ourselyes, and to find 

in others. How much harder it 

would be to secure it if piety and 

prosperity were hid together! Suppose 

this the law, a constant serics of miracles 

must ensue. In fact, miracles must become 

the rule. A storm must not destroy a ship, 

however rotten or ill-manned, because she 

belonged to or carried or even held the 

property of a pious man. This plan would 

not help the world’s progress, and it would 

multiply hypocrites. It is better that 

pious people should have to study natural 

laws and obey them, take their place in 

the competition of life, bear their share of 
its ills, be disciplined thereby, and have 

their weal or woe here bound up even with 

the bad, that they may be stimulated to 

seek their good and Icarn a little of the 

essential propertics of good and evil as 

principles. So they have motives supplicd 

to walk by faith; and the incvitable evils 

of earth beget a deeper longing for 

Heaven. 

8. “I wish the Bible told us everything; 

so much is open to question and uncer- 

tain.” = 

Suppose now it did; it would, first of 

all, be an enormous book—how enormous 

no man can tell, because every addition 

to knowledge raises a new set of qucs- 

tions—“ Alps upon Alps.” It would, there- 

fore, be hard to circulate; and people who 

enter on it in its present manageable form 

would despair of beginning were it say 

in twenty volumes folio. But suppose it 

told us everything, answered all the ques- 

tions of La Place and Newton, of Des 

Cartes and Ilamilton, of Herbert Spencer 

and Stuart Mill, of Livingstone and Sir 

Join Franklin, how much of it would be 

intelligible to most readers ? 

Suppose now it told us everything, all 

inquiry, all healtby investigation, all 

“ Pursuit of Knowledge,” all invigorating 

search for truth would be out of the ques- 

tion, and the human race would lose all 

the benefits that have thus been reached; 

for the pursuit is a blessing apart from the 

acquisition. 

It is better that the Bible should be 

manageable, intelligible to the average of 

mankind, and mainly dealing with spirit- 

ual and moral interests common to all men. 

4. “I wish there were no difficulties in 

the Bible, but that we had plain sailing 

from first to last.” 

Suppose now the Bible were as lucid, 

consccutive, and level to every compre- 

hension, without effort, as “Robinson 

Crusoe.” As it is,some men think ita 

mere human composition, and its writers 
inspired simply a8 was Milton. But how 
much more likely would they be to think so 
if no part of the entire volume ever rose 

into a region where man’s mind sees dimly 
or not at all? When a man has read 
“Robinson Crusoe” once, or at most 
twice, he is usually content; but you can 
find hundreds of thousands who have 
been reading the Scriptures for years, 
publicly and privately, and with ever- 
increasing interest and knowledge. Would 
it be so, could it be so in a Bible all of 
which a single reading would enable every 
one to master and exhaust But this is 
the only kind of Bible conceivable en- 
tirely without difficulties. 

“I wish the Bible were ‘abreast of 





erally causing the wilderness to blossom- 
as the rose. 





science,’ and that we had not to get so 


{much from the natural philosopher,” 








Well, suppose now it were, with the 
science of what time would you have it 
“abreast”? Say yourowntime. But it 
would be then behind the science of A. D. 
2071, and it would have been immensely 
betore the people of the first century. 
Their difficulty in receiving it would have 
been immensely increased. But the great 
point was, remember, to get Revelation 
received at first among men. It is with 
the New Testament as with a human will. 
Its being propounded at the time, and be- 
fore competent witnesses, and accepted, is 
held to be presumptive evidence in its favor. 
You or T may inherit under a will of 
which we never saw the Maker, or the 
witnesses, or the executors, It was ex- 
ecuted a century ago. But the men of 
thut time examined it, with the means of 
doing so, and held it valid. That is 
enough for us. Now all this kind of 
proof for revelation would be wanting on 
the plan of making the Bible abreast of 
the science even of this century. 

But we have no right to fix the limit at 
our century. Who can set a bound to 
human knowledge? The sum of all the 
knowledge of all the race in the last year, 
or the best year of its existence, must be in 
the Bible. It must contain a perfect 
science of mathematics, of mental philoso- 
phy, of physics in every department, and 
ofall the ’ologies, now alarmingly increas- 
ing in number. It must not only state all 
results and conclusions, but put them un- 
questionably ; which is the same as to say 
it must anticipate and answer every ob- 
jection, and give entire, incontrovertible, 
and intelligible proofs of every result. 
Who will then understand it throughout? 
Only a few men—each a living encyclo- 
pxdia of the one or best period of the race ; 
and for their sakes all their predecessors 
must be tantalized with a divine revela- 
tion of which the major part is beyond 
their reach of comprehension, as closed 
against them as if in an unknown tongue! 

Would this be a gain? 

6. “I wish prophecy were exact and 
precise, so that we should undoubtedly 
know what is coming.” 

Suppose now it were so. You cannot 
mean only the prophecies of your future. 
You have no right that was not equally 
a right to all who went before you. Now, 
suppose the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment had been so clear regarding our Lord 
aud so incapable of misconception that no 
man could have mistaken them, then 
where had been the free action of human 
will? How hard it would have been to 
prove that the Messiah did not contrive to 
serve himself heir to them! All the evi- 
dence now founded on men’s doing to him 
as it was predicted, without their knowing 
that they fulfilled prophecy, would be lost 
tous. Moral qualities would, moreover, 
cease to be of any account in reading the 
Bible, which appears contrary to God's 
plan of giving a revelation. 

Suppose now that all prophccy regard- 
ing the future were simply history 
lucidly written in advance, there would 
not be much heroism, faith, or merit in 
being on God's side. Common sense 
would put men on the side that wins in 
the end. “Proving all things” would 
cease to mean anything. We should only 
inquire, What is the victorious side, and 
take our place there. As it is, God leaves 
prophecy to be certainly understood by 
the event. He is his own interpreter, as 
Jesus said: “I tell you these things, that 
when they come to pass ye may believe.” 

We are getting further and further 
away from the miracles, and so to super- 
ficial minds their convincing power 
appears to diminish. But with tbe 
lapse of time the convincing pow- 
er of the prophecies grows, and we 
have an ever-accumulating body of evi- 
dence for the inspiration of God’s Holy 
Word. And the crowning glory of this 
evidence is that men have supplied it 
“ not knowing what they did.” 

On the whole, therefore, none of these 
suggested improvements of God’s Word 
would be without drawbacks, Perhaps 
it is the same of all others. Perhaps 
when men are the wiscst they will say of 
the Word, as they can hardly help saying 
of the works: “ He hath done all things 
well.” 


PEACE AND THE NEW WOMAN- 
HO 





BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 


It is wonderful that the short word if 
should involve an infinite serics of con- 
sequences, For the best and highest 
things onecan undertake, for the strongest 
inspirations of faith and conviction, some 
skeptic stands by and loads his unwilling 
assent tothe propositions of religion and 
morality with an 7, whose problematic 
character is meant to defer the whole op- 
portunity of hope and effort to some time 
and place beyond the limitations of hu- 
map merit and demerit. 

The suggestions which have lately 
sought to stimulate the interest of Chris- 
tendom in the fundamental doctrine of 
Peace encounter this doubtful little con- 
junction in every direction in which they 
turn themselves. “Yes, yes; it is all true 
enough. Christianity commands peace 
and forbids war. And, tf men were not 
what they are”—then comes that shake 
of the head, which says: “ Let the world go 
its own way, and avoid Bedlam, dear 
friend, if you can.” One point of the 
argument here implied, if not expressed, 
is this: that men, in attempting moral rev- 
olutions, have no other instruments 
than men of a like imperfection with those 
whose reformation is sought. Here, the 
diversity of human sins becomes valuable. 
Intempcrates cannot reform intemperates. 
But a man having other faults, and not 
this one, may labor advantageously for 
offenders of this class. It is upon this 
principle that the direct intervention of 
women has lately been invoked in behalf 
of peace. The non-combatant necessity 
of feminine organization puts women 
beyond the temptation to violence, the 
appetite for blood which seems originally 
incidental to the male temperament. 
Women, therefore, are to men in the mat- 
ter of fighting what the man with no 
liking for alcohol is to the man who 
craves its deleterious excitement. Their 
intervention, therefore, in behalf of peace- 
ful measures should be spontaneous and 
beyond peradventure. But even here the 
skeptical “if” stands in the doorway, 
filling it up as crookedly as orthography 
will permit. 

If the women of the world could be per- 
suaded to think about peace at all, which 
they can’t, and if you could get them all 
together, and [get men to attend to them, 
why then something might be done. And 
the dear women shake their heads more 
obstinately than the men, and say: “It 
won’tdo. Get up fancy fairs, or infant 
asylums, or any small segregated business 
that you like; but don’t ask us women 
to make large combinations and to take 
extended views. The thing is impossible 
If—but you know it can’t be.” 

Now I am going to take this “if” and 
turn it the other way. It has been used as 
a closed door. I will use it as an open 
one, If women can think about what 
immediately concerns them, they can also 
think about what concerns others, If wo- 
men can combine for fashion, social amuse- 
ment, and the like, they can combine in 
favor of interests grander and more lasting. 
If the greatest need of human society to- 
day is the substitution of reason for 
violence, the universal instead of the 
partial recognition of justice—if peace is 
the first condition of this change, and if 
women, from whatever cause, are the rep- 
resentatives of peace—then surely a point 
of view can be presented so comprehen- 
sive and general that women shall at once 
recognize their duty, and take up the 








work which is waiting for them with joy, 
and without delay. 

It is the military administration of 
society which keeps women strangers 
alike to the promulgation of its laws and 
the enforcement of its ordinances. The 
strong arm grasps the statute-book, and 
the wand of civil rule itself is the ad- 
journed emblem of masculine, military 
power. 

“Do unto others as ye would that they 
should do unto you” demands no army, 
no machinery of intimidation. It de- 
mands the free exercise of reason and 
conscience, which on their part demand 
intelligent and adequate culture on a basis 
of fundamental equality, all human beings 
ranged equally before the supreme right, 
the supreme good. This is the ideal of a 
Christian church corresponding with a 
democratic state. Women can understand 
this simplicity and universality of obliga- 
tion. They can set their faces toward it. 
They can train theirchildren in this direc- 
tion. They can extend to each other 
helping hands, indicating and preserving 
the great and true centrality of human 
effort, the greatest good of all. 

Men and women, too, are obliged, from 
time to time, to occupy a higher level 
than that of the mere historic range of 
their own or of previous times. The average 
American man of to-day cannot take, with 
regard to our own politics, the position he 
might have taken before our late war. 
The lesson taught by that contest was too 
costly and too universal to be ignored by 
any member of the great school of nations; 
and the women, after the terrible instruc- 
tion conveyed through the Franco-Prus- 
sian war, must also move to a higher level 
of conscience and of influence than that 
which until then may have seemed to 
befit them. The vilest passions of the 
most selfish men bring into deadly con- 
flict the innocent, ignorant working popu- 
lations of diverse nationalities. The com- 
munity at large cries out to be delivered 
from this tribute of blood, that wastes life 
and the means of life, and transmits to far 
posterity hopeless bankruptcy and _ irre- 


concilable ill-will. 
I have heard in these days of a French 


mother, a woman of talent and of culture, 
busy in teaching her young sons to hate 
the Prussians, Ah! dear friend, the world 
has had enough of this teaching. Had 
not Prussia been so taught, France would 
not have suffered as she has to-day. Bis- 
marck and his king have been the minis- 
ters of unchristian vengeance. They have 
debauched the German heart with the 
Borgian wine of revenge. A safer lesson 
the Galilean taught. Do good to thine 
enemy, and thou shalt indeed conquer not 
him alone, but thyself also. 

That the religion of women its some- 
thing more than the orderly walking to 
church, the reception of a partial doctrine 
at the hands of some favorite pastor, and 
the rejection of all further light and in- 
struction—this is a point which to-day 
needs illustration, and upon which the 
world will gladly receive assurance. 
Let women simply compare their own 
heart with the doctrine of tho Mas 
ter of Christendom, and not fear to 
carry out into earnest and _ active 
measures the agreement they will surely 
find between what Christ has promised 
and what they themselves desire. The 
gospel of hope, the doctrine that brings 
Heaven on earth—let not the women fear 
to live and die for it The changed fash- 
ions of the day accord them utterance in 
attestation of its truths. But actions are 
the best utterance and lives are the truest 
gospel. Let the women of to-day, there- 
fore, show that they hold office under the 
New Testament, and transform themselves 
from the passive representatives to the 
active ministers and promoters of peace. 





THE SOUTH AS IT IS. 
BY HORACE GREELEY. 


Tue states which for years were domi- 
nated by the late Slaveholders’ Rebellion 
are this day an interesting study for the 
philanthropist and the patriot. Their in- 


habitants may be fairly classified as fol- 
lows: 


I. Those who still adhere to “The 
Lost Cause” regard its overthrow as an 
inscrutable providence, and trust that its 
essential principles may yet triumph. 
This class includes a majority of the 
White Southrons, more especially of the 
women. 

Il. The Blacks and mixed breeds, who 
heartily rejoice in their own emancipation, 
and are resolved to live and die freemen. 
They revere the memory of Lincoln, are 
thoroughly loyal to the Union, and vote 
the Republican ticket. In number they 
are fully equal to the unchanged Rebels; 
but sadly inferior in education, knowledge, 
property, and influence. 

If. The Whites who, though Southern 
by birth or long residence, never heartily 
embraced the Rebel cause, or long since 
renounced it, and are now thankful that 
Disunion did not prevail. 

IV. The “ carpet-baggers,” or Northern- 
born people who either went South with 
our armies during the War or have cmi- 
grated southward since the Rebellion was 
crushed, and who are also heartily Union- 
ists and Republicans, 

V. A handful of the Blacks—perhaps a 
hundredth of the whole—who have been 
suborned or bullied into apostasy from 
and treason to their race. 

VI. A kindred handful of “ carpet-bag- 
gers” who, having migrated in quest of 
wealth and consideration, have been 
tempted to castin their lot with the im- 
placable Rebels, to whom they seek to 
commend themselves by diving deeper in 
the pool of negro hate and “ Radical” ex- 
ecration than genuive Rebels are able or 
willing to do. 

Now it is easy to exhort these discord- 
ant elements to peace; but peace is yet far 
off. Whatever they may fel impelled to 
profess in certain localities, the unchanged 
Rebels of the South do not “ accept the sit- 
uation.” They do not concede that the ne- 
gro is lawfully a voter, with civil and 
political rights equal to theirown. They 
do not regard the XIIIth, X{Vth, and XVth 
Amendments to the Federal Constitution 
as valid and binding; but confidently ex- 
pect to override or nullify them whenever 
they shall have triumphed in the restora- 
tion of the Democratic party to power. 
Nay: they resist those Amendments, in 
letter and in spirit, wherever they can do 
so with impunity. In defiance of their 
express requirement, the Courts of Ken- 
tucky do not allow a Black to give testi- 
mony affecting the property or person of a 
White. Blacks who are needy and de- 
pendent are coerced into voting the Demo- 
cratic ticket, or terrorized into shunning 
the polls. Whites whose convictions ally 
them to the Republicans are made to vote 
the Democratic ticket, or bear the brand 
of “scalawag” and the persecuting wrath 
oftheir Rebel neighbors, Ku-Klux raids 
and outrages complete a picture which a 
patriot may deplore, but to which he has 
no right to shut his eyes. 

The South is still the arena of civil war. 
Let us realize this fact,and act upon it. 
At least Three Millions of her people at 
heart lament the Union victories which 
hallow the names of Vicksburg and Get- 
tysburg, Allanta and Appomattox. The 
flag they love is emblazoned not with the 
Stars and Stripes, but with the Stars and 
Bars. And, since they can no longer dis- 
play and advance it on fields of deadly 
strife, they are prone to take vengeance on 
its foes by crushing into the earth their 
humble colored neighbors. 

Of course, the more sedate and respecta- 
ble Confederates are not active in these 
outrages. Those who are are mainly 
reckless and depraved youngsters, who 
thus atone for their failure to rally under 





the Rebel flag while it still floated over 
embattled hosts. But the reckless few 
who are active in the shameful work are 
tacitly abetted by the circumspect many 
who ought to rebuke and restrain them. 
Thousands are culpable in not ferreting 
out and bringing to justice the authors of 
these outrages, where only hundreds are 
actively engaged in them. 

Congress ought to act decisively in the 
premises. The Southern States either can- 
not or will not protect their colored 
people from outrage and murder; the 
Union should and must do it. It should 
first abolish all that remains of penalty or 
disability because of participation in the 
Rebcliion of 1861-5, since that is made a 
pretext or excuse for the Rebel crimes ex- 
tensively perpetrated at this hour; it 
should then provide effective repression 
for the crimes and punishment for the 
criminals of to-day. It should make 
every act of violence whereof the im- 
pulse was hatred to the Equal Rights of 
Man a crime against Federal authoriiy, 
and provide for its certain and exemplary 
punishment. Let a public prosecutor be 
authorized for each County in the South, 
to be appointed and sct to work only 
when and where the commission of fresh 
outrages shall prove that such a function- 
ary is urgently needed. Let the whole 
machinery of law, the full power of the 
Union, be employed to extinguish Rebel 
Tuffanism at the South, until the su- 
premacy of justice is assured, and the long- 
afflicted, down-trodden blacks shall enjoy 
that security of person and property 
without which there is and can be no 
true peace. 





A WOMAN'S LEITEKsS FROM 
WASHINGTON, 


A SCENE IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES. 


Even with the carnival rolling in the 


brilliant legislation. There are rare culmin- 
ating moments of debate, when every 
word cuts keen and clear as a rapier, when 
two contestants, face to face, thrust and 
parry invective as men do swords in single 
combat. In such moments the thousands 
lean forward in the galleries eagerly at- 
tent. Members come forth from the 
smoking-rooms; they take their chins 
from the hands of the barber; they take 
their feet out of the air; they leave their 
comfortable beds on the sofas; they even 
leave their scats; and, gathering in one 
dense crowd around the disputants, with 
hands iu their pockets and spectacles thrust 
askew, and eyes and mouths open, they 
visten to their brethren’s fight. Then the 
wide chamber is filled with the hush of 
expectancy, through which roll great 
waves of sound in approval, discord, and 
laughter, broken by the Speaker's gavel 
and thestentorian voice of the Clerk calling 
the roll. Many of these latter hours of 
the session have been given to appropria- 
tion bills. The Deficiency Appropriation 
bill came up on Wednesday, which 
among others proposed $139,000 for defi- 
ciences in the Freedinen’s Bureau. “ For 
support of Freedimen’s Hospital and Asy- 
lum at Washington, District of Columbia, 
$3,000.” Can you imagine the hubbub 
which ensued when this bill touched 
together both the nerve of caste and the 
money nerve? Then came combat. No 
man can be known altogether until you 
have touched bis money nerve. Apply 
this test to him, and you will know him 
altogether; you can never be mistaken in 
him afterward. A man in all other rela- 
tions must be measured by his love of 
money as money—in each one of them he 
is what that love makes him. Many calls 
may move the men of Congress; but no 
call like a money call for something that 
they are unwilling should have it. Imagine 
the state of Fernando Wood on hearing 
this clause of the Deficiency bill. He arose, 
his white, stiff hair on end, his white mous- 
tache bristling with ire, one hand clutching 
his vest, the other menacing the Freedmen’s 
Bureau, and began: “I move to strike 
out that paragraph. Sir, we have already 
been defrauded enough by the Freedmen’s 
Bureau. The villainies proved against 
that bureau, the plunder of the public 
treasury of the people’s money, demand 
that we should stop these appropriations.” 
This was not all that he had said, when 
Mr. “ Sunset” Cox obtained the floor. Mr. 
Cox is a prancing, impertinent little man 
in his party onslaughts—black-haired, 
black-eyed, black-bearded, thin, and nerv- 
ous. How he danced under the pricking 
of the moncy nerve; and yet yielded to 
Mr. McNeeley, who went on abusing Gen. 
{Iloward and the Bureau till the hammer 
fell. 

Then up rose Massachusetts, in the 
form of Mr. Hoar, with clean-cut Boston 
face. (One would be sure that it came 
from Boston, if he were to seeit in Fiji.) 
It has round, clear, spectacled eyes, like 
Thackeray’s, and a becoming canopy of 
close-cut white hair; and it looks down 
upon well-cut black clothes, trifle stiff, 
but scholarly and solemn. Then Massa- 
chusetts lifted up its voice, and said: “ All 
the speeches which have just been ad- 
dressed to this House are but additional 
illustrations of the hatred, the malignant 
hatred which the Democratic party has so 
long shown toward all that are desolate, 
toward all that are poor, toward all that 
are oppressed, toward all that are down- 
trodden in this land, toward all that were 
for 80 many ycars enslaved.” 

Here Mr. Hoar was interrupted by Mr. 

Lawrence, rising to a point of order. 

The Speaker.—‘ The gentleman will 

please state his point of order.” 

Mr. Lawrence.—“The gentleman is 
talking about the Democratic party.” 

In course of time Sunset Cox regained 

the floor, and then spoke this gentlemanly 
“piece”: 

“Why don’t you take care of your own 
poor in Massachusetts? You have more 
people starving to death in the poor-houses 
of your state tian were killed in the 
Crimean War. Why do you not take care 
of your own insane? Why do you not 
mind your own business? Why do you 
not kecp your noses out of other people’s 
business? [Great laughter.] The Insane 
Asylum of Massachusetts is a disgrace to 
humanity. ItcriesaloudtoGod. Heaven 
is sick and earth is weary of the 
way in which these Pharisees of Massa- 
chusetts are taking care of their own in- 
sane and poor. You in Massachusetts sell 
your own paupers, you starve your crim- 
inals, you are the worst-governed state in 
this country; yct you read lectures to other 
people, putting on the garments of hypoc- 
risy and commending your phylacteries to 
the nation.” 

Here Mr. Dawes arose—-mild-mannered, 
moderate, modest Mr. Dawes, chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, 

“ Massachusetts does not send her ablest 
men to defend her in Congress,” sneered 
the stormy “Sunset,” pointing to the 
moveless committeeman, who neverthe- 
less held a two-edged sword shut within 
his teeth, “Troy was. Massachusetts 
was!” roared on the Democratic rampagist. 

‘But Troy was defended by her hero; and 
yet. Troy fell.” Again the hammer 
dropped; and after it Boston, of Massachu- 
setts, again lifted up its voice, He gaid: 
“T have frequently noticed that, when a 
man has done or is about to do something 
sneaky, he accompanies it with cursing 
Massachusetts, The Democratic party, 
when they were whipping women and 
selling little children into slavery in the 
Southern States, always undertook to 
cover themselves from public attention by 


has said that, like Troy of old, Massachu- 





streets, the past week has seen days of 


cursing Massachusetts. The gentleman, 


setts is not defended on this floor to-day 
by her ablest representatives. Let me say 
ta that gentlemen that Troy did not need 


to put forward Hecror to defend her 
against an attack which was led by 
Tuersires!” I leave this discussion at 
its finest climax and keenest word-thrust, 
before which even the American “ jester” 
shrank back for the moment stilled. No 
mere words in type can do justice to it, 
nor to the scene that came after, when 
Butler and Farnsworth struck face to 
face, and Cox and Wood and Brooks 
fought Hoar and Dawes and the whole 
Republican party. To have caught the 
glow and fire, the fun and friction, the 
bad temper, inspiration, and eloquence of 
this body of contending men, one must 
have been there. M.C. A. 


EE 
A YEAR IN THE U. S. SENATE. 


BY HON. H. R. REVELS, 
Usitep Srares Sivaton. 


As my brief term in the Senate of the 
United States is nearing its close, it may 
not prove uninteresting to the friends of 
human rights to know something of the 
impressions which haye been made upon 
my mind. And I am led to record this 
memory of the past year from inquiries 
made of me in different sections of our 
country. One of the first questions put to 
me by the fearless Henry Ward Beecher 
was as to my reception and treatment by 
senators and officials, I propose now 
briefly to place before your readers a 
chapter from my journal, recalling as far 
asI can the thoughts and feelings which 
were uppermost in my wind at the date to 
which these experiences refer. 

On Sunday, the 6th of February, 1870, I 
reached Washington. Night had set in; 
but a few friends who were awaiting my 
arrival very kindly met me at the depot, 
and conveyed me to lodgings made ready 
forme. I had no sooner entered my new 
quarters in the capital of the nation than 
I had to pay the penalty with which all 
who have had a taste of public life are so 
familiar, Weary and jaded as I was— 
having traveled continuously fora week— 
I received the representatives of the press, 
and submitted myself to the scrutiny of 
argus eyes and inquisitive tongues, 

The first visit of an official character 
which I made prior to taking my seat in 
the Senate was to the President. It would 
have been difficult then, and it is none the 
less so now, after the lapse ofa year, to 
put into words the mingled emotions 
which I felt as I approached the Executive 
Mansion. It was a struggle between 
doubt and confidence on my part as to 
the manner of my reception by the Chief 
Magistrate of the nation. I was granted 
an audicnce at once, and in a moment the 
benignant face of Gencral Grant expressed 
all that I could have desired. I knew 
that I was welcome, and that I stood 
before one who had braved the dangers of 
many a battle-field for the principles which 
had led his illustrious predecessor to 
bestow upon my race the greatest of all 
blessings—that of liberty. All misgivings 
departed as the mists before a summer's 
sun. The President was anxious to know 
from me the condition of the state of 
which I was senator-elect ; and when I re- 
marked that it was my firm conviction 
that old and new citizens, so to speak, had 
for the most part put aside their ancient 
feuds, and that every indication gave 
promise of peace and prosperity, he was 
more than gratified, and exhibited an 
ardent interest in all the particulars which 
I communicated to him. The President's 
words to me on that day, which stands out 
as one of the few very memorable days of 
my life, were full of cheer and kindly 
sympathy ; and, after half an hour’s inter- 
view with him, I Icft those courtly rooms 
of the White House calmed and strength- 
ened for the greater contest of the Senate, 
in which I was to be but a passive par- 
ticipant. 

The next person whose presence I 


remember those faces, black and white, 
with unspeakable pleasure. For three 
days of weary debate they sat there—the 
Simeons of complete and entire emanci- 
pation—awaiting the fulfillment of that 
promise which the Republican party had 
made, and which wus to be tested as a 
pledge of the past and an carnest of the 
future. How can I forget them! Each 
day, before the session of the Senate and 
after its adjournment, they sought me, and 
cheered and comforted me with kindly 
words, which still ring in my ears; and, ié 
ever a colored man had reason to be proud 
of his friends, [had. Lawyers and clergy- 
men, merchants and artists, who eschewed 
politics, and sought no place or pres 
ferment within the gift of the Admin- 
istration, I numbered among my daily 
counselors. These things, in connection 
with the frieudship and advice of Roe 
publican senators, allof whom showed me 
unmerited respect and confidence, stood in 
juxtaposition with the unkind allusions of 
some, 2nd the fierce and disdainful looks 
of others, who cccuyjyed places in the 
galleries, and hoped against hope for the 
rejection of a colored man from the Senate 
Chamber. At length the last cartridge of 
friend and foe was fired, and the tedious 
contest ended ; and a colored man, leaning 
on the arm of a brave old friend, Henry 
Wilson, took the oath of office and a seat 
in the highest hall of legislation The 
drama of emancipation was complete; and, 
despite the prognostications of many, who 
had no faith in the sincerity of Republican 
leaders, the plighted vows of the Repub- 
lican party for equal rights were redeemed, 
and the manhood of the African acknowk 
edged at last in the American Republic. 
“ Hasten the day, just Heaven ! 
Accomplish thy design; 
And let the blessings thou bast freely givélt 
Freely on all men shine; 

Till equal rights be equally enjoyed 

And human power for human good employed ; 

Till law, and not the sovereign, rule sustain, 

And peace and virtue undisputed reign.”* 
A few moments after my admission in- 
to the Senate that body adjourned, and a 
host of friends surrounded me, conveying 
to me their hearty congratulations and an 
earnest God-speed in my new career. I 
was not long in learning the general rou- 
tine of business; and, while the many and 
various calls upon my time and attention 
afforded me but little opportunity to study 
parliamentary usages, I was still less ine 
clined to aspire to an accurate knowledge 
of the same, in view of the brevity of my 
official term, and the very generous and 
always courteous assistance which the 
amiable president of the Senate was so 
considerate as to bestow upon me. To 
take in an intelligent view of legislative 
questions as a whole, in connection with 
the interests of my own race and the state 
of which | was a representative, was about 
the hight of my ambition. And here EF 
may remark that at no period of my senas 
torial life have I ever found the Vice 
President or Republican senators too busy 
to lend me all the aid which my inexperte 
ence required. I have been asked the 
question time after time, by old friends of 
my race, of the manner with which my 
peers and Cabinet officers and officials 
have exhibited toward me; and my reply 
has always afforded deep satisfaction to 
those who were determined that I should 
receive what the position, if uot the man, 
was entitled to. Among my earliest ace 
quaintances was the Secretary of the 
Treasury, whom I met on my first visit to 
the President. 1 was prepared to see in Mr. 
Boutwell the truth of representationg 
which friends had made of him, and in all 
my intercourse with him he gave me his 
patient attention. I was told at one 
period that it was useless for me to seek 
share of the public patronage in behalf ‘of 
my constituents; that I would simply be 
regarded as a colored man, who could be 
turned away with promises which were 
never intended to be fulfilled, and that 





sought was the great champion of human- 
ity—the man who for four and twenty years 
had been the unchangeable and uncom- 
promising friend of the colored race—the 
peerless senator of Massachusetts, Charles 
Sumner, I entered with a light heart his 
elegant mansion, which faces Lafayette 
Park, named in honor of the distinguished 
Frenchman, to whom Mr. Sumner has 
done ample justice during the past winter. 
I had scen the Senator before, and heard 
his voice in the Council Chamber of the 
nation; but upon this occasion I was to 
mect him for the first time face to face. 
And here I may remark that I was po 
sooner in the entrance-hall than everything 
evinced the character of its master. Had 
I been ushered into the beautiful apart- 

ments of this residence unacquainted with 

the name of the occupant, I would have 

been at no loss to determine that it be- 

longed to one who possessed a culture and 

refinement other than that which genteel 

upholsterers so frequently lend todrawing- 

rooms which simply represent the reign of 
the modern Moloch—money. Mr. Sum- 

ner was sitting in the dining-room, which 

opens into the reception-room to the right 

of the hall. Ie was engaged perhaps in 
reading the proof-sheets of a speech made 

in the Scnate, and he immediately put up 

his work upon my entrance. To say that 

my reception was cordial is but a feeble 

expression of the kindness with which he 

treated me. I know nothing that can 

better describe the emotions which filled 

my heart than those which a little child 

feels in the presence of a loving father. I 

had often heard the remark that Senator 

Sumner was a mere theorizer ; and that, 

while he denounced slavery, he was far 

from admitting the colored man into any- 

thing like contact with him in the privacy 

of his own home. I need not say that 

while unacquainted with him I placed no 

credence in such statements, and that 

when it was my duty to seek him I found 

in him all that I had anticipated. Heisa 

living witness of the principle—of whom, 

too, I have found many—that some men do 

“practice what they preach.” His unaf- 

fected kindness and counsel to me are 

treasured among the noblest memories 

which my life has known, and I will bear 

them in my bosom as the sacred utterances 

of a dear friend forever. Aside from the 

monitions of gratitude, this much of my 

first visit to Senator Sumner I must place 

on record as a denial, if need be, of the 

taunt which colored men s0 often meet 

with, that the Massachusetts statesman ap- 

preciates negroes very well in theory, but 
not in practice. 

After a necessary delay of a few days, 
the President signed the bill for the ad- 
mission of Mississippi; and on Wednesday, 
Feb. 23d, my honored friend, Senator Wil- 
son, another of Massachusetts’s great sons, 
presented my credentials as senator-clect, 
and immediately the senatorial struggle 
began. For three days I sat in the Senate 
Chamber the cynosure of friendly and 
hostile eyes. It was an unprecedented era 
in the history of our country and its au- 
gust body of legislation. If I had fol- 
lowed the promptings of my own heart, 
regardless of the interests of the despised 
race to which I belong, I would have left 
that chamber at the very inception of that 
angry and ever memorable debate. To 
attempt to portray the pain which it was 
mine to bear_for three days is. simply im- 
possible, As my name was bandied about 
inno very kindly way,for no act that I 
had committed, but.only because I, a col- 
ored man, had dared to ask permission, in 
the name of my constituents, to a seat in 
the Senate, to which by the Constitution 
I was justly entitled, I was the target 
not only of unfriendly darts; but as each 
struck me the eyes of spectators in the 
galleries followed the blows. Some showed 
by their eager faces that they came, as I 
well knew, not from interest in me, for I 
was a stranger to them, but because there 
was being fought the last battle—the se- 


thus [ would but waste time and energy 
in fruitless endeavors. To the honor of 
Mr. Boutwell, Iam happy to be able now 
to vindicate his name from this unjust as- 
persion; and, while I have asked but few 
favors at his hands, they have been given 
with a readiness which was as graceful in 
the donor as it was gratifying to the re- 
ceiver. 

Tbe admission of my colleague, Gen, 
Ames, took place some weeks after I had 
taken my seat; and until I had his counsel 
and co-opcration I was unwilling to take 
any part other than duty demanded in the 
legislation before the Senate. It was my 
good fortune, too, to have in my coadjutor 
so thoughtful a friend and so unselfish an 
adviser. He bas proved to me and the 
constituents which he represents in @ 
thousand ways the reality of his interest 
and the purity of his purpose; and he 
stands to-day, in point of integrity and 
honor, without @ superior in the Senate of 
the United States. In these days, when 
public men are assailed with temptations 
of a sordid character, il is no small merit 
to win a spoticss name among those who, 
to use the forcible language of Mrs. Stowg 
are the very chastity of honor. 


** His honor’s linked 
Unto his life. He that will seck the one 
Must venture for the other, or lose both,” 


My position as a senator was sus genera 
While other senators represented only the 
constituents of their respective states, E/ 
was expected to give a ready ear to every, 
object which affected my race from Maine 
to Georgia. This burden alone wag 
arduous; but, when the office-seckersf 
whose name is legion, began their operas 
tions, I felt as one under the perpetual 
manipulation of lecches. Previous to mg 
entrée to the Senate, I had no conception 
of the number of persons who annually 
throng the apartments of congressmen, oF 
seek audiences with them at the Capitol, 
for the sole purpose of securing positions 
for themselves or friends. Is it not strange 
that so many men are ready to immolata 
themselves upon the altar of their country ¢ 
I was not slow to profit by example around 
me; and, for the sake of my own peace 
and the duties devolving upon me, I took 
the dodge game to escape the buttan- 
holing process practiced by the numer- 
ous lobbyists of the capital. If space 
permitted, I could rclate some amus- 
ing anecdotes of strangers who ex- 
hibited an absorbing interest in the eol- 
ored senator ; and, aftcr many protestations 
of friendly regard, I generally expected 
and was rarcly disappointed in the pro» 
duction of the ax that needed grinding. 
To the appeals of such as these I turned 
a deaf ear, and restricted what little 
influence I may have possessed for per 
sons of quite a different make-up. Men 
who had been true to my pcople when it 
meant and cost something, other things 
being equal, I never slighted, but always 
gave them a hearing by night or by day. 

It has been foreign to my purpose to say 
aught of my course in the Senate. That 
record is made; and, be it for good or 
evil, no words now can change the ver- 
dict of an enlightened public opinion. I 
leave it, therefore, with my country, as the 
best legacy which I am capable of making. 
It might have been more brilliant, more 
influential, if the position had been filled 
by another. But this I do say, that, with 
all its shortcomings and weaknesses, it 
was honest ; and, when the verdict of Him 
who judges men by other and juster laws 
than those of this world shell be 
pennant, I crave no greater awend hom 
What I have written has been 

by one motive only, and it is tae 
hibit to American citizens the loyalty of 
the Republican party to the principles of 
equal rights; and in the elaboration of 
this design i have seemed, perhaps, to 
dwell too much upon myself. How could it 
have been otherwise? Autobiography, by 
Lpecessity, savors of vanity, which is mag» 
nified too by unfriendly eyes. At an- 
other time, if circumstances permit, I ma: 
extract another page from my ouraah 
relative to my visit to the New 
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THE INEVITABLE 
BY RACHEL POMEROY. 


Go to, complaining soul, 
Thou art not fit to be, 
If thon bewail what share of dole 
The gods apportion thee! 
Coward, confront thy carping fear, 
And dry that unavailing tear. 


Others have had their woe, 
And passed unhelped away, 
And thon along their track shalt go 
As uncontent as they. 
Hath partial Nature moulded thee 
The darling pet of destiny ? 


Their brains were clear enough, 
Their purposes were great, 
Their hearts were made of haughty stuff, 
Yet proved no match for Fate, 
She clipped the thread when twisted best; 
They went the way of all the rest. 


Of aspiration wise, 
Of memories full sweet, 
High futures blossomed in their eyes, 
The world was at their feet; 
Immortal workers thou’dst have said, 
Yet now their works and they are dead. 


They tried the brimming cup 
Of love’s delicious wine ; 
They took the glowing chalice up, 
And found its draught divine: 
Alas! its flavor fled one day, 
And they and theirs are loveless clay. 


Or else a hungry heart 
Through all the feast they boro ; 
Saw Passion’s self at length depart, 
And Hope return no more, 
The dream of love was all Earth gave, 
Tatil it lent the dreamless grave. 


Hast thou a braver arm, 
A firmer will than these? 
Or knowest any solvent charm 
To melt thy destinies? 
Nay, be not mocked, thou’rt butas they ; 
‘Take up thy staff and go thy way! 


Fight, an thou wilt, thy fears, 
Haply not all for naught; 
But do not wet with angry tears 
The ground where thou bast fought: 
Must any uselessedrops be shed, 
Let them be his that mourns thee dead! 


Pray, an thou must, awhile; 
But know, ere thou begin, 
Thou canst not coax the heavens to smile, 
Nor feeble favors win: 
Ip reason’s logic base thy prayer, 
Expcct to read its answer there. 


Hope not to *scapa thy pain, 
Not to outlive thy grief, 
Nor after disappointment’s rain 
To reap a respite brief; 
Count thyself foolish till thou know 
Slight preference twixt joy and woe. 


And do I offer thee 
But bitter counsel, soul? 
Yet call me not thine enemy 
Till I confess the whole: 
If difficult it seem to thee, 
Alas! ’tis just as hard for me! 


Rous, Iraxr, Jan. 8, 1871. 





THE WIDOW WALCOTT. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Exprr Broce ought to get up a re- 
vival. We've had a kind of spiritual 
drought here for more than three years. 
Folks are as lukewarm as they can be; 
and over to Bradshaw they’ve had such a 
refreshin’ time, I declare it’s been like the 
dew on Hermon. It does seem as though 
we ought to bestir ourselves, for Buckville, 
and Spaulding, and Marryill have all had 
first-rate revivals sinee the last protracted 
meeting was held here; and they ain't 
nothing like as influential churches as 
our’n. ‘Not one of ’em has got red mo- 
reen cushions and hanging lamps. And I 
say to my husband: ‘ Hiram, what does it 
aignify if sinners’ bodics does set easy, if 
their souls are in the gall of bitterness and 





the bonds of iniquity? I'd like to have 
something that would prick the uncon- 
verted up toa sense of their guilt. Ahem! 
Miss Walcott, I believe you don’t belong 
to our connection ?” 

“No,” replied the widow, gently, as she 
sat on the highest step of her back stoop, 
shelling peas for dinner ; “ but Ihear Elder 
Bruce preach every Sunday, and I like 
him very much.” 

“I dare say you do,”. returned Mrs. 
Spangler, rocking hard in the low, splint- 
bottomed chair the widow had given her, 
and making it creak. “ We all like him. 
Husband and meset great store by him; and 
the truth is, we was the first that was in 
fayor of getting him here, and I guess he 
knows how much he owes us. I don’t be- 
lieve the elder could get along if he didn’t 
have husband to advise him. He’s looked 
up to as much as any man in the com- 
munity, if I do say it, as hadn't ought to; 
and as for my daughter, Minervy, since his 
wife died, she’s been the Elder’s right 
hand. She's taken the lead in the Sunday- 
school, and sung in the choir, and had a 
hand in everything. Folks do say she'll 
go to the parsonage one of these days; but 
laws, I don’t pay no attention to such 
nonsense. If the elder and she wants to 
make it up between ’em, its nobody’s busi- 
ness. But still, I do say that I think the 
elder ought to get up a revival.” 

“ Perhaps,” returned the Widow Wal- 
cott, in the same mild tone, “ he thinks re- 
vivals are dependent on the will of God. 
The Spirit, it is said, ‘goeth where it 
listeth’; and no such awakening could be 
lasting in its effects unless there had been 
@ previous preparation of the spirit.” 

“Them may be the views you hold in 
your denomination, Miss Walcott; but 
for my part I think the old dry bones need 
a good shaking up now ardthen. Sinners 
must be made to tremble. Elder Ricketts 
can do it. Wherever he goes, there’s a 
glorious outpouring; and, when I think of 
it, it does seem as though the elder ought 
to ask Brother Ricketts to come and help 
him hold a course of meetings. They’ve 
had fifty new members added to the 
church up in Putney—some of ’em were 
children not more than ten years old, and 
some were real old case-hardened sinners; 
and now they’re going to put ina new 
pulpit, with-one of them fashionable low 
desks, made of rosewood. Dear me! 
it does seem as though something ought to 
be done in our church. We go dragsing 
along in a half-dead-and-alive way; and 
Hiram and me both think that a good 
smart revival is all that is needed.” 

“ But don’t it often happen, Mrs. Spang- 
ler, that people fall away after such sca- 
sons of excitement, and become ten times 
worse than they were before—espegially 
where they have been drawn into the 
church without any deep and lasting con- 
victions?” And the widow rose and gath- 
ered the pods into her apron. “ I’m told,” 
she added, “that there’s more drunken- 
ness and profanity in Buckville and 
Spaulding than there was before the pro- 
tracted meeting.” 

“O, what can you expect of Buckville 
and Spaulding? They always was sinks 
of iniquity ; and you can’t make me think 
it don’t do ’em some good to have a rous- 
ing now and then. But we are different 
sort of folks. We think a good deal of 
@urselves, and hold our heads as high as 

; Mae beat, You haven't been long cnengh in 
py try ba learn all about us, Miss Wal- 
_ Rot; e’re ruther 

~via strangers. But 1 See ee 
“any reason to complain when they are 
+, fiook fn.” ; 





the green mist from a fountain. There 
were morning glories and scarlet runners 
trained against the trellis-work, and a bit 
of white-muslin curtain fluttering out from 
the sitting-room window. There was a 
neat little path running between borders 
to the gate ; and the smell of old-fashioned 
pinks and roses coming up pleasantly to 
to the nostrils. The widow got up too, 
holding the basin of peas she had been 
shelling in her hand. Her Shaker bonnet, 
with alittle touch of black upon it, had 
slipped off, showing her soft, silky brown 
hair, with only here and there a thread of 
gray. She wasa little under the middle 
size, and her large gray eyes had a pecu- 
liarly sincere and candid glance. Widow 
Walcott’s youth had passed away ; but she 
had not lost all the roundness and softness 
and bloom of youth. She wore the plain- 
est of black dresses, and there was a pair 
of old gloves and a garden trowel on the 
step, showing that she meant to weed in 
her flower-bed, when Mrs. Spangler 
should go away and let her. 

Mrs. Spangler did at last depart. She 
was stout, and wore a long loose sacque, 
which increased her breadih of back, as 
she went swinging her arms down the 
shady village street. Mrs. Spangler’s house 
stood on a corner-lot. It was tall and 
staring from its coat of vivid white paint; 
and there were large, fan-shaped lattices in 
front for vines, but there were no vines 
upon them. There had been an attempt 
made at an ambitions mound for flowers, 
in the center of the green plot; but it 
looked rather weedy and unpromising. 
Neither Mrs. Spangler nor Minerva had the 
knack for making flowers grow possessed 
by Widow Walcott. But it was easy to see 
that Hiram Spangler was one of the most 
forehanded men in Skittleton; and, if any- 
thing had been needed to prove the fact, 
the new, shiny, double carriage revealed 
by the open doors of the carriage-house 
would have put all doubts to flight. 

Mrs. Spangler remembered that it. was 
baking-day, and that her “help” was not 
to be depended upon. So she stepped 
round the house and looked in at the cu- 
linary department. There was a cloud 
upon her face when she entered the room, 
where Minerva was busy with paste-pot 
and scissors covering some books for the 
Sunday-school library. 

“Dear me suds!” she cried: “There 
Glory Aun has gone and let the bread burn 
toacinder. She will keep up a fire big 
enough to roast an ox, and, when I speak 
to her about heating up the house at night, 
she vows there’s only a spark in the kitch- 
en. [Mrs. Spangler was not aware that the 
spark was six feet high, dressed in coat and 
trowsers.] I shall have to send her adrift, 
for she’s a perfect sozzle ; and then what are 
we going to do, with this great house to 
keep clean, and company liable to come in 
upon us unexpected any minute?” And 
she sighed, half wishing herself back in 
the little house where she had been accus- 
tomed to do her own work, before Hiram 
grew to be so well off. 

“ Law, Ma,” returned Minerva, snipping 
away leisurely at a shect of paper, “ you 
ought not to fret so about things. Formy 
part, I'd be content with a crust of bread. 
Just think what a beautiful sermon Elder 
Bruce preached last Sunday about “ Con- 
sider the lilies.” 

“ Fiddlesticks, Minervy! Don’t talk to 
me about considering lilies, when the 
week’s ironing is behindhand, and there's 
a batch of bread all burnt to a crisp on 
the kitchen-table. It riles me if it is out 
of Scriptur. And you must take hold 
yourself and do that ruffled petticoat of 
yourn. Itsan awful piece of work, and 
besides I know you relish your dinner as 
well as most folks. When you have plen- 
ty toeat and drink and wear, and don’t 
have to exert yourself to get it, you're 
ready to consider the lilies; but I guess 
you'd play another tune if you was het up 
over the stove half the day and suffered 
from prickly heat every time you went into 
the kitchen. I never could understand 
what it means where it says in the Bible, 
“Take no thought for the morrow.” 
Whata pickle things would be in if we 
didn’t take thought for the morrow. I 
guess in them days folks didn’t have to 
get three meals regular, and there weren’t 
men folks coming round and scolding 
unless they had their victuals up to the 
minute. Folks must have picked their 
living then along by the road. But I 
was going to tell you, Minervy, that I’ve 
been into the Widow Walcott’s, and its 
my opinion she’s setting her cap for the 
elder. She’s one of them sly, quiet kind, 
that you never can know; but it looks to 
me as if she meant to get into the parson- 
age. And then she don’t scem quite sound 
in her religious views. I guess she’s a 
little shakey on some doctrinal points ; for 
when I spoke about a revival she didn’t 
seem to encourage it, and you know she 
has lived up Clinton way, where there’s a 
good many Universals. Ishouldn’t won- 
der if she’d been drawed in, Minervy. I 
must speak to the elder, and let him knew 
she ain’t quite sound.” 

The Widow Walcott’s cottage stood 
exactly opposite the parsonage. It wasa 
little, low, brown house, with a neat yard, 
bright with flowers, a large spreading 
maple tree at the gate, and a tidy bit of 
kitchen-garden, where the widow's Shaker 
bonnet mizht be scen at a very early hour 
of the morning. The parson had not yet 
called upon his neighbor, for she was a com- 
parative stranger in Skittleton ; and, like 
some others of his cloth, he was a poor 
visitor. But the parson’s boys and the 
widow’s little girl had got acquainted. 
The lads were fond of little Mary, and 
delighted to give her aswing under the tall 
trees, and to show her the tricks of their 
tame squirrel, and to let her help them in 
t’ -ir hunt for hens’ nests through the great 
old parsonage barn, where swallows nested 
under the eves. 

The parson, a plain-featured, absent- 
minded man, with near-sighted eyes and 
an odd stoop in the shoulders, had more 
than once noticed the little, blue-eyed, 
flaxen-hrired girl that always seemed to 
have a gleam of sunshine about her, and, 
coming out of his shady dwelling, had 
given her now and then a fricndly pat on 
the head with bis big hand; and when he 
learned that her name was Walcott had 
remembered that Widow Walcott lived 
across the street, and that he meant to call 
some day. But, once among his books, such 
neighborly intentions slipped his mind. 

Sally Reynolds was acknowledged to be 
the smartest hired girl in Skittleton, and 
she ruled supreme in the minister’s kitchen. 
It was generally supposed that the late 
Mrs. Bruce, who was a timid woman, not 
very strong in health, had regarded Sally 
with awe; and she was certainly so re- 
garded by the greater part of the village 
people. Even Mrs. Spangler quailed a 
little before her sharp tongue and unwav- 
cring pluck. She kept the parsonage as 
neat as wax, and attended to all her mas- 
ter’s bodily wants, and took good care of 
the boys, who were old enough not to 
render a mother’s care indispensable. Every 
bright Monday morning Sally’s “ wash” 
was secn fluttering on the Kine before other 
people were well out of bed, and soon 
after the midday meal she spread her 
table and began ironing, with the clothes— 
smelling of grass and cloyer—neatly 
rolled and packed into the basket, and the 
* horse” set out before the fire; to give a 


gentle “airmg to the parson’s shifts, Peo-' 


ple ‘came from-a distance to get Sally’s 





Mrs. Spangler rose to take her leave. 
Bhe had just dropped in for a morn- 
« ing. chat, and for more than an hour 
had been seated on the back stoop 
of the widow's cottage, in the lazy 
transparent shadows that flickered down 
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around him; and before him on the table 
were scattered some sheets of heavy sermon 
paper, covered with a legible but ungainly 
handwriting. He had pursued the doub- 
lings and twistings of his subject until, 
when he raised his eyes, it seemed as 
though they fell on its veritable embodi- 
ment. Throughagapin the maple boughs 
he could look into the widow's little 
garden; and there she was, with her Shaker 
bonnet bobbing about and her skirts flut- 
tering in the chase, trying to drive an 
unruly pig out of her small enclosure. The 
gate stood wide open; but the perverse 
animal glanced past it, and made a dash at 
the currant-bushes. The widow ran around 
on the other side; but her bristly encmy 
would not stir. She looked over the picket- 
fence in search of somebody to come and 
head him off; but not a soul was stirring in 
the street. At last piggy started out of his 
cover, and ran across the potato-patch, 
breaking down two of the five hills of 
sweet corn which the widow possessed. 
The parson waited no longer, but at this 
juncture seized his hat and strode across 
the street to the widow’s relief. Alas! her 
one cucumber vine had been trodden 
under the hoofs of the foe, and the bristly 
creature Was now making a descent upon 
the cabbages. 

“You stand here by the gate, ma’am,” 
said the parson, “and I'll head him off 
further down. It’s out of allorder for the 
neighbors to let their pigsrun in thestreet. 
Ishould like to know who owns this 
vicious creature.” 

He was away after the enemy, whose 
dodges and turns gave him a much worse 
chase than “Orizinal Sin” had done at 
the study-table. At onemoment he found 
himself in the weedy corner of the 
widow's garden, behind a row of plum- 
trees, and up to his knees in burdock and 
apple-peru. The next instance he was 
dashing wildly after the miscreant into the 
middle of the lettuce-bed, where the animal 
turned suddenly, and, giving an unexpected 
lunge, dashed between the parson’s long 
legs, upsetting him completely and knock- 
ing his glasses off his nose. Then, leaving 
the elder sprawling there on the soft, brown 
bed, piggy turned, as if satisfied with his 
exploit, and, emitting a scries of contented 
grunts, trotted out of the gate. 

Mrs. Walcott ran to her champion’s 
assistance, and offered him his glasses, 
without which he was almost blind. He 
had already scrambled to his feet, and was 
dusting his knees with his pockethandker- 
chief, while something like a blush 
mounted to his sallow cheeks. 

“Tam very sorry you should have met 
with such an accident,” said the widow, in 
a soft voice, and looking up at him with a 
pair of large gray eyes. 

“O, I don’t mind being floored,” re- 
turned the parson, while a quiver of hu- 
mor passed over his plain features, “I 
have suffered in that way from my doc- 
trinal opponents a good many times, and 
generally by some such scurvy trick as 
‘that beast played upon me; but surely it 
is a pernicious thing to let pigs run loose 
in the street. There ought to bea fine for 
such offenses; and Iam afraid your gar- 
den has been seriously damaged.” 

The offending pig, 8 long, vicious-look- 
ing “shote,” had begun to feed quietly on 
weeds by the roadside, when Sally Rey- 
nolds dashed out of her kitchen-door, 
waving her broomstick and flapping her 
apron. “Shoo! shoo! getalong! Oh! 
Mr. Bruce,” cried she, spying the minister 
in the widow’s garden, “our pig has got 
out. He’s a mean creeter, and lately bas 
took the trick of lifting the pen-door with 
his nozzle.” 

“Our pig!” repeated the minister, let- 
ting his arms drop and his jaw fall, and 
looking helplessly through his glasses. 
“Why, Sally, I wasn’t aware we had a pig. 
At least, that is, if I did know it, it must 
have slipped my mind. Really, Mrs 
Walcott, I am mortified. Pll do myself 
the pleasure of calling in soon and seeing 
about the damage.” And he walked away 
hurriedly, in a state of mental confusion 
impossible to describe. 

“Land alive!” cried Sally, with her 
arms resting on the broom-handle, “not 
know that we'd -got a pig! Why, Miss 
Walcott, that man ain’t no more fit to 
take care of himself than a baby.” 

There were mary stories current con- 
cerning the parson’s absence of mind. It 
was affirmed that on one occasion he had 
driven s distance of some miles to attend 
a& meeting of his clerical brethren, and, 
leaving his horse ticd to a post, had walked 
home, and had not thought of the nag 
again until the next afternoon. Now, 
after taking a little time to recover from 
the shock he had endured, the elder direct- 
ed Sally to send Widow Walcott a basket 
of vegetables out of his own garden when- 
ever she might deem such a gift appro- 
priate; and he himself, he said, would call 
in and make a more fitting apology. 

A little later, Mrs. Spangler, in the glory 
of a black silk visite and fringed parasol, 
came threugh the parsonage gateand gave 
a loud and positive ring at the door-bell. 

“T want to see the elder,” said she, as 
the door opened, and Sally Reynolds ap- 
peared in her tidy afternoon calico, with 
the cleanest of checked aprons, having the 
ironed folds still visible. The words were 
uttered in a tone of authority highly 
offensive to the minister’s domestic. 

“Te’s busy, mum, and can’t be dis- 
tured.” 

“Then I'll just step up-stairs to his study 
myself. I know he will sce me.” 

This little skirmish always took place 
between Sally Reynolds and Mrs. Spang- 
ler; and, as usual, Sally bounded up the 
staircase, and left the visitor to open the 
parlor-door for herself. “She wasn’t 
agoing to let that Miss Spangler poke 
round and pry into corners and cubbys. 
She knew that woman was conjuring to 
git her daughter into the parsonage. But 
she never would stay there to take Mi- 
nervy Spangler’s sass; no, not she!’ And 
there dawned upon Sally a dim notion 
that she had been divinely appointed to 
save the minister from the machinations of 
the Mrs. Spanglers of his flock. 

When the elder came down-stairs, with 
his eyes blinking, very much as if he had 
walked away from a shady world of his 
own, Mrs. Spangler hid drawn up the 
shade, and seated herself in a haircloth 
covered rocker, that gave a jerk backward 
whenever the occupant was off guard. 
She had brushed off one or two tidies, and 
spilled some water out of a knobby vase 
which Sally had filled with pinks and 
bachelor-buttons, according to her own 
ideas of floral arrangement—liberties 
which Sally would certainly resent. 

As she had sat there waiting, she had 
pictured to herself how the prim, formal 
room would look when Minerva came to 
rule in the parsonage, as she hoped she 
would some day. Minerva would bring 
her girondoles for the mantelpiece, and 
put a mirror between the windows. 
There would be a nice place against the 
chimney for her picture and Hiram’s. She 
would have the largest-sized photograph, 
and be taken with all her§ewelry. There 
was a little stack of daguerreotypes on 
the table, flanking the astrallamp. They 
were pictures of thé first Mrs. Bruce's 
relations. Minerva would probably pack 
them away in a trunk in the attic; for 
daguerreotypes had gone out of fashion, 
and it wouldn't be-in good taste to‘have 
the first wife’s things lying round: 


come and look you up,” said Mrs. Spang- 
ler, as the parson entered. “Hiram and 
me, we don’t mean to complain, or to hint 
that we have any more claims than other 
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meetings. The church was all run down ; 
but they say he’s bringing it right up, .Of 
course, I don’t mean to finda breath of 
fault, Brother Bruce; but we should like to 
see you over to our house a little oftener.” 

“T know what my shortcomings are, 
Sister Spangler, in respect to visiting. My 
people have much to bear. I sometimes 
wonder at their patience and long-suffer- 
ing, and I promise to mend. But habits 
of mind are too strong. I am absorbed 
in my great study—in trying to find out 
the unscarchable riches, the depth and 
sweetness of God’s Word. It opens and 
unfolds before my sight until I am quite 
lost.” 

The minister spoke these words to him- 
self, as if unconscious of the presence of 
his visitor; but the loud tones of her 
voice soon brought him back to realities. 

“That's just like my Minervy,” said 
she. “Youcan’t think how that girl is 
wrapped up in religion. I believe she 
could set and hear you preach from morn- 
ing till night, Elder Bruce, without ever 
thinking of a mossle to eat. She wants to 
talk over Sunday-school matters, and 
Hiram wanted to speak about engeging 
Brother Ricketts to come over and hold a 
course of meetings. They have been 
having s glorious refreshing time at 
Spaulding, and I should hate to Iet the 
Spaulding folks get ahead of us.” 

“TIT am glad if God’s Spirit has been 
made manifest to the people at Spaulding, 
Sister Spangler; but it does not appear to 
me that the time is ripe for such efforts in 
our own church. I have nothing to say 
against Brother Ricketts’ labors. Doubt- 
less, in the good providence of God, he has 
brought many to sce the light; but all 
communities are not alike, and there are 
some among us who believe that the King- 
dom cometh quietly and without observa- 
tion. There are timid souls that have 
been quickened. I see it in their faces, 
and they have come and breathed confes- 
sions into my ears; but the flame which 
burns but feebly as yet must be nursed, 
and might be extinguished by too rude a 
blast.” 

“ Well,” returned Mrs. Spangler, unty- 
ing the strings of her bonnet, “all that I 
have to say is, that I hope the enemy won't 
be left to sow tares. There is Widow 
Walcott, over across the street. She's 
come from Clinton way, where the Uni- 
versalists are as thick as hops; and I don’t 
feel quite sure about her views. She seems 
shy about talking of her experience.” 

“T should be loth to condemn anybody 
on that ground,” said the parson, looking 
intently through bis glasses. “Those who 
talk the most loudly about religion do not 
always have the most precious witness in 
their hearts. It is very much as it is with 
a man’s hoacsty. When he talks a great 
deal about it, he is to be distrusted. I am 
not deeply versed in worldly ways, Sister 
Spangler; but I have observed enough to 
know that. The widow woman across the 
street appears to be a quiet, unpretending 
person; andI should be sorry to entertain 
suspicions of her on slight cause.” 

“Well, I must say she’s very close- 
mouthed about her affairs. She don’t tell 
much about her folks; but Hiram found 
out that she draws money regular from the 
bank, and the postmaster says she gets 
heaps of letters. But, any way, it don’t 
make much matter; for I dare venture to 
say she won’tstay here long. You never 
can place much dependence on them kind 
of folks—coming and going, like the old 
woman’s soap. I dropped in, Elder Bruce, 
to ask you to come over and take tea with 
us to-morrow night. Minervy has got 
heaps of things she wants to say to you, 
and she’d be dreadfully cut up if you 
shouldn’t come.” The elder gave the de- 
sired promise, and Mrs. Spangler took her 
leave, 

The next afternoon the good man 
wiped his pen with a sense of relief. He 
had gone through all the mazes of Origin 
al Sin, and his Sunday’s sermon lay com- 
pleted before him. It was not a theme 
which he had chosen from strong sympa- 
thy of mind, for his nature inclined him 
te the more tender and consoling aspects 
of providential dealing; but he had been 
prompted by a sense of duty toward 
those in his congregation who liked “ doc- 
trinal discourses.” His heart was some- 
what sad with the remains of a somber 
train of thought, as he glanced again 
through his study window, and let his eye 
fall on the widow’s cosy dwelling. There 
at the gate, playing hither and yon in a 
streak of dappled sunshine, with her light 
curls floating airily about, was little Mary. 
The minister’s brow cleared at sight of 
her; and he thought to himself that, if God 
in his goodness had sent him a daughter, 
he would have had her resemble little 
Mary. He remembered the damage done 
to the widow's garden, and his promise to 
call; so, taking his hat and stick, in less 
than three minutes he was sitting in Mrs. 
Walcott’s little parlor, with Mary on his 
knee, who pushed the silky curls away 
from her blue eyes, to look shyly up in his 
face, that was good and pleasant in spite 
of its plainness. The widow sat opposite 
to him, with her black dress relieved at 
the throat by merely a suggestion of a 
white ruffle. Her hair was confined under 
a little capat the back, but in the front 
showed smooth brown bands. There was 
asoft, feminine quality about her that ex- 
tended to the vase of lilies on the table, 
and the few pictures on the wall—the 
lovely, meditative face of a young girl, a 
Madonna clasping her divine child—all of 
them embodying some swect, pure thought. 
Mrs. Walcott’shusband had been a scholar 
in his time, and the widow could not bring 
herself to part with his books. They 
filled one corner of the room in solid, sub- 
stantial rows, and the minister’s eyes 
turned greedily toward them. There 
was a discovery in store for him—a name 
was written on the fly-leaf of a volume 
which he opened. It was the nameof an 
early friend, a youth of beautiful promise, 
who had died young. The Widow Wal- 
cott proved to be ayounger sister of this 
friend. The minister forgot all Sister 
Spangler’s hints of imperfect orthodoxy 
on Mrs. Walcott’s part; and when the sun 
was making a great splendor at the end of 
the village street he still lingered in the 
widow’s little parlor. 

“Stay and take tea with me,” said she. 

Now that he knew who the widow was, 
with recollections of the tenderest friend- 
ship of his early years coming back to 
warm his heart, it seemed to the minister 
that he could do nothing less than comply. 
A cool, sweet breeze was stirring the vines 
in the window. The tea-table was pleas- 
ant, with its clear honey, and snow-white 
bread, and shaking mound of ruby jelly, 
and basket of golden pound-cake. Seldom 
had the minister’s speech flowed in such 
a limpid stream. Te forgot what was on 
his plate, and betook himself to a dish of 
cheese, which he consumed without know- 
ing it. The pickles would have shared 
the same fate had not the widow dex- 
trously shoved them out of the way, and 
put something more digestible in their 


e. 
Piven the parson went home that night, 
his heart was somehow full of gladness. 
He reflected upon what an “excellent 
thing is a soft voice ia woman”; and it 
was not until he had blown out his candle 
-and got into bed that he remembered tliat 
he had broken his engagement with Sister‘ 
Spangler. The next morning Minerva 
Spangler, who had called at Mrs. Walcott’s- 
to collect her subscription to the Mite So- 
ciety, discovered the -minister’s cane, 
which he had left in a corner of the. 


‘widow's parlor. There was a chivalric 


vein under the parson’s plain exterior, and 
his early memories made a bond of inti- 
maey between him and the Widow Wal- 
cott, which he fully recognized. He could 
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his way easily into the widow's cottage, 
and came to know her store of books 
almost as familiarly as his own; but still 
the general parish visiting did not thrive 
much better than it ever had done. He 
went and came, quite unconscious of the 
clamor of tongues in the gossips’ houses. 
But Widow Walcott’s heart was troubled. 
She had scen enough of the simplicity and 
goodness of the man to learn to revere 
him; but her eyes were clear, and saw that 
a storm was brewing. 

So the weeks of summer slipped away, 
and autumn came, and made the maple 
before Widow Walcott’s house to flame 
like the burning bush. Parson Bruce 
was well aware by this time that a party 
in his church was stirring up strife. It 
was whispered about that bis usefulness in 

kittleton was at an end, Sister Spangler 
was in favor of calling Elder Ricketts, 
the great revivalist, who would certainly 
make it too hot for sinners. The very 
morning of the day had come when a 
church meeting was to be held which 
would decide the minister’s fate. It was a 
sore trial to him; for there his children 
had been born, his wife had died, and the 
deepest and tenderest experiences of his 
life had been lived through. He rose from 
his knees, and opened the Bible, with a 
view to selecting a text for a farcwell ser- 
mon, when Sally knocked at the door and 
anvounced that Mrs. Spangler was below. 

“Tam sorry for the dissensions in the 
church, Brother Bruce,” said his visitor, as 
he entered the room. “ You know how 
Hiram and me has always worked and 
labored for you. It’s a fact, though we 
don’t mean to boast. Minervy is swathed 
in tears. I’m afraid she’s going into a 
decline. There’s all sorts of stories flying 
about, and a body don’t know what to 
believe. Folks do say you mean to marry 
the Widow Walcott, though I’ve kep’ a 
denying of it. The truth is, she ain’t 
popular. Everybody knows how conniv- 
ing widows is, and she’s done all she 
could to encourage the stories; but, if 
you'd give me Icave to tell round that you 
hain’t no notion of marrying her, it would 
smooth things off.” 

The abstraction all went out of the min- 
ister’s face, and something like a flush of 
indignation tinged its sallowness. “No!” 
said he, controlling himself with an effort. 
“Tf it can be shown that I have been an 
unfaithful steward, or have failed to break 
the bread of life for the people, I am ready 
to go; but I cannot give the pledge you 
ask. It would be a sin against that sacred 
inner self, where the stranger meddleth 
not.” 

Mrs. Spancler went away; but -she 
stopped a moment at the kitchen-door to 
speak to Sally Reynolds. “So it scems 
you're going to have a new mistress, 
Sally,” said she. “The elder has as good 
as told me that he means to marry the 
Widow Walcott. You'll have to mind 
your Ps and Qs then, Sally.” 

“There’s no fear but I shall like any- 
body my master brings into this house,” 
replied Sally, snappishly, scrubbing away 
at the kitchen-table, that was already as 
white as milk. “ But, if he’d brought some 
folks that was always ready to break their 
necks to get here, I'd have cleared out at 
a minute’s notice.” 

The air was soft and hazy that day, 
and the flying gold of the trees made a 
bright path between his house and the 
widow's cottage, which seemed to woo 
the minister’s feet. He took down his 
favorite books, but he could not read ; then 
he went out for along walk through the 
ficlds; and when he came back it was 
evening, and there was a glint of light in 
the cottage window. So he stepped to 
the door and knocked. Mrs. Walcott, 
with a lamp in her hand, came to the 
door and opened it. 

“Mary,” said he, and his voice was 
tremulous, “I have come to ask you to be 
my wife. I think he, my early friend, 
would be glad if he could know. My 
boys will welcome your child as a sister ; 
and, if your heart inclines toward me, 
Mary, I shall be very happy, whatever 
happens.” 

The widow placed her hand in his, and, 
although no kiss passed between them, the 
bond was sealed. 

A little later, the minister was sitting at 
home in his room, when Deacon Elder's 
loud ahem! was heard on the step. 

“ Brother Bruce,” said he, as he entered, 
“ve just dropped in, though it is late, to 
tell you about the meeting.” 

“Don’t try to spare my feelings,” re- 
sponded the minister. “Iam prepared to 
know the worst.” 

“ Glad to hcarit,” said the Deacon, in his 
dry way; “for the worst won't kill ye. 
We voted down the grumblers the very 
first thing. Let you go! Of course, we 
don’t mean to. There was enough said to 
make you a vain man, if you wasn’t proof 
ag’in all such folly; and we're going to 
add another couple of hundred to your 
salary. You never asked for it; but we 
know your boys ere coming along to be 
educated.” 

The parson go’ hold of the Deacon’s 
hand and wrung it hard, although just 
then he was incapable of speaking. Mrs: 
Bruce—who was the “ Widder Walcott” 
—in time came to be known and loved. 
Hiram Spangler’s family left the church 
and went over to Mr. Nesh; and Sister 
Spangler has never ceased talking of the 
shameful ingratitude of Elder Bruce. 





ORTHODOXY AND HIGH ART. 
BY PROF. 8. C. BARTLETT, 


Nutsson in the “Messiah” furnishes 
food for reflection. As the great crowd 
sat around, breathléssly drinking in those 
grand and melting strains, one could not 
but thank God, first of all, that so many 
persons were permitted for once to hear 
so much Gospel, all compact. To many 
they were strange sentiments, First the 
far-off prophecy, culminating at length in 
the announcement of Christ “the 
Saviour” ; the miraculous conception ; the 
joy of angels; the proclamation of the 
Lanrb of God that taketh away the sin of 
the world; the blessed invitation, “ Come 
unto me”; the untold agony, “Behold 
and see”; the great Atonement, “The 
Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of us 
all’; the resurrection and ascension; the 
feet beautiful upon the mountains with 
the message of “glad tidings”; the vainly 
raging nations and their mighty monarch; 
the deep-flowing joy, “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth”; the calm trust of the 
dying; the choral adoration of God and 
the Lamb—it was one long-continued peal 
of evangelical religion. 

We said to ourselves: Orthodoxy can not 
only be preached; it can be sung. Yea, 
it is the only religious strain that can be 
sung with thrilling power. How slender 
the list of religious lyrics that have orig- 
inated beyond its range; and how the non- 
evangelical communions draw their sacred 
songs from the sources of orthodoxy, 
tinged often with its very phrascology ‘and 
flavor. Low rationalism it would be as 
hard to sing as it is to pray. Mr. Theo- 
dore Parker’s prayers were but wild 
harangues—his sermons, minus the sar- 
casm and the point. We try in vain to 
conceive the religious theme which such 
aman could utter to melting music. As 
well think of Cato singing rapturous 
songs to Fate, or Neena Sahib pouring out 
his soul unto great Brahm, though. Emer- 
son. himself should -be his guitie. But 
evangelical religion deals with themes 
that raise the soul to its hights, search 
it to its depths, and penetrate every sensi- 
bility of its being. Its strains respond to 
every chord of human emotion. And, 
accordingly, for profundity and perma- 
nence of effect, the great oratorios lift 





themselves like the Himalavaa among the 





lesser mountain peaks. They are the 
magter-works of the masters. They will 
not die till music dies. The themes in- 
spired the masters and gave scope forthe 
work, 

In the sister art of painting these are 
the themes that hhave busicd the great 
artists. Michael Angelo, Raphael, Tinto- 
retto, Titian, Da Vinci live chiefly in 
their embodiments of the facts of our 
supernatural religion. They have dealt 
largely, indeed, with classic facts and 
fables; but these things were too low and 
limited in scope. The painters did not go 
back to them with lingering reiteration 
and loving variation. Their fame does 
not rest here; but upon Annunciations, 
Madonnas, Nativities, Transficurations, 
Assumptions, Last Suppers, Crucifixions, 
Resurrections, Last Judgments, miracles, 
and martyrdoms, repeated over and over 
in endless variety. 

So to some degree in architecture. The 
Grecian temple, attainine its perfection in 
the Parthenon, was matchless indeed for 
exquisite symmetry. The Egyptian ex- 
celled in oppres-ive bulk. Yet for sub- 
duing impression nothing has yet 
equaled those buildings which sprang 
from the religious sentiment of the 
Christian Church. No medieval corrup- 
tion or superstition could destroy the 
mighty hold of its supernatural concep- 
tions upon the genius of the architect. 

In poetry, while pure Christianity has 
stood aloof from the drama, and reverent- 
ly shrunk from the bold flights of the 
epic poem, it has not left: us without a 
“Paradise Lost” and the wild and pow- 
erful creations of the “ Divina Commedia.” 
But in lyric poetry the transcendent senti- 
ments of evangelical relizion have swelled 
out into the highest strains that ever fell 
on the human ear or heaved the human 
heart. And that too in every various 
form. It would bea bewildering task to 
attempt even a summary description of 
the treasury of Christian song. Amid 
much that is inferior in quality, it con- 
tains almost countless gems of purest ray 
Much of it is the direct and long-resouné- 
ing echo of David, Isaiah, Habakkuk, 
Jobn, and even of “Moses the man of 
God.” Often, indeed, no strains but the 
originals themselves can give utterance to 
the heart; as when Cromwell marched to 
victory at Dunbar singing the Sixty- 
eighth Psalm, and Rogers to the stake at 
Smithfield singing the Fifty-first. It re- 
quired the wonderful chorus of Haydn to 
give fit utterance to the ode “The 
Heavens are telling the glory of God.” 
But the delightful repose that breathes 
through the Hebrew of the Twenty-third 
Psalm Sydney, and Addison, and Mont- 
gomery, and Watts.and we know not 
who have sought in vain to reach in 
translation. David’s picture of God in 
the Storm (Psalm 18th) is unquestion- 
ably a far sublimer poem than the 
storms of Homer, Virgil, or Thomson; 
while the closing creation anthems of 
that Book of Psalms still wait for an in- 
terpreter in verse and song. 

Christian lyrics, from their natural 
brevity, and for other reasons, have 
attracted Iess attention as posctical effu- 
sions. Yet sucha production as Milton’s 
“Hymn on the Nativity” stands by the 
side of a painting of Raphacl—that terri- 
ble and beautiful “ Dies Ire,’ which 
neither Walter Scott nor Samuel Johnson 
could read without tears—dcserves a place, 
not perhaps with Michael Angelo’s, but 
with Tintoretto’s “Last Judgment”; and 
that other medieval hymn, “ Celestis 
urbs Jerusalem,” that has echoed in 
cathedral and cottage and prison, as 
well as from the glens of the Cameron- 
ians and Covenanters, is scarcely below 
Giotto’s “ Paradise.” But what are these 
among the multitudinous strains, grand 
and beautiful and tender, with which the 
Church has poured itself out in song? The 
world may not consider them, the collect- 
ors of poetry may not include them; 
but a great number of them, while fully 
equal to the best secular songs in poetic 
merit, are vastly their superiors in lyric 
power. Among them are such as Luther's 
Hymn, which could grandly utter his own 
calm confidence through life, breathe out 
a nation’s sobs at his funeral, or cheer the 
heart of Gustavus Adolphus at Litzen; 
such as that hymn of Toplady (“Rock of 
Ages”), alike flowing with the tears of the 
native converts in Oonstantinuple, and 
comforting the Prince Consort in his 
dying hour. We would specify, but that 
we know not where to begin or where to 
end. They cover the whole range of 
human relationships and human feeling. 
Magnificent utterances of adoration and 
thanksgiving to God, of unwavering con- 
fidence and sweet aspiration ; outgushings 
of the heart to Christ, the Redeemer, 
brother, friend; songs of hope and joy, 
of trial, trembling, triumph, and blessed 
rest; fraternal greetings, voices ‘of the 
morning and the evening, of the holy 
day, of childhood and youth, of the 
seasons, the mountains, the sea, and the 
storm ; sweet musings on the past, tender- 
est laments for the dead, rejoicings over 
the tomb, and rapturous gazings within 
the veil. For power and pathos we may 
safely place the songs of the Church 
against all the songs of the world, many 
times multiplied. 





THE GREAT WAR GOVERNOR. 


BY GILBERT MAVEN. 


BEForE speaking of Gov. Andrew’s 
public career, let me correct a misprint in 
the former paper, which said Gen. Butler 
left the State House “on the day of the 
battle of Bull Run.” It was the day of 
the battle of Baltimore, the famous 19th of 
April, that he set out for the war. He was 
the first general who donned his sword at 
his country’s call, and he deserves this 
historic exactness. 

One of the chief traits of Gov. Andrew’s 
character was his confidence in his princi- 
ples and his determination to defend them. 
Speaking once of the uproar made in the 
state over his refusal to sign the warrant 
for Green’s execution, he exclaimed: “I'll 
not hang him unless I am convinced it is 
right, if all Massachusetts demands that I 
should.” On declaring how much of the 
Prohibitory law he was willing to enforce, 
that against bars and dramshops, he said: 
“In executing what I believe to be right I 
am as audacious as Danton!’ He was 
told if he really executed the law in these 
particulars he would be compelled to exe- 
cute itall. He secured the creation of the 
state police, and put a military man in as 
chief constable ; and immediately, despite 
his disbelief in the prohibitory statute, 
there was a fluttcring among the hawks’ 
nests, as the new bevy of the Governor’s 
struck them. Had he been asclear in this 
duty as in those pertaining to the kindred 
duty against slavery, no name would out- 
shine his in our state or national annals, 

As governor he was quiet, fertile, eol- 
lected, determined; hada mind and a will 
of his own, both of them of the largest pat- 
tern. He was always on the front line in 
the cause of Kberty. He urged the elec- 
tion of a colored man to the legislature 
before his district could be worked up to 
it, and the first man elected he had the 
pleasure of voting for. He worked hard 
to get. Rev. Mr. Grimes, a slightly 
colored Baptist clergyman, of high 
repute, & resident of his city, elected 
chaplain.of the senatc; but that body 
sbrank from the honor, and has never 
yet attained it, contenting ttself often 
with inferior white chaplains. because of 
its foolish prejudice, He urged the arming 
of colored troops long before Lincoln was 
' ready, and refused to attend a council of 

governors called by the President, in the 
‘summer of 1863, because he would not 





He marched out of this same Doric Hall, 
with full military staff, to meet the first 
colored regiment that ever carried arms 
and flag for our country, filed in between 
the black band and the soldiers, and trod, 
as on air, with that grace and firmness that 
marked his movements in the hour of his 
inspiration, and that were themselves an 
inspiration to every beholder. He wore 
his cloak like a royal robe, and marched 
a3 if he felt that he was, as he was, every 
inch a king. In this respect he seemed 
made for the hour. A less martial air and 
manner would have seemed les: fitted for 
those piping times. 

Lincoln's rude, shambling gait, Grant's 
utterly meaningless walk, without military 
or other trait, Claflin’s quiet manners, give 
none of the ¢claf that Andrew added to 
these military reviews. His whote aspect 
was heroic, picturesque—just what the 
hour seemed to demand, comme il faut. 

In all his official career he was as set 
against temperance legislation as he was 
for anti-slavery. He fought the Jury bill, 
which forbade men engaged in the trafic 
from acting as jurors in liquor trials, the 
Mctropolitan Police bill, and would have 
attacked the Probibitory bill itself had he 
not been restrained by party considcra- 
tions and the entreaties of political friends, 
He never apprehended the temperance 
conflict. His boyhood oration was not 
wrought into his being as was his boy- 
hood’s album motto. He never grasped 
this encmy in his mind or heart. Had he 
done so, his fame would have been an en- 
tire and perfect chrysolite. But it is not 
given to one man to do everything or to 
see everything. “ Non omnes omnia pos- 
sumus.” He was, however, as “ audacious 
as Danton” in this part of his career, as in 
the other. Timid friends are very much 
shocked at the true words his real friends 
speak on this portion of his history. He 
would not thank them for their half apol- 
ogies for him and whole censures of his 
Prohibition friends. He knew where he 
stood, and he expected their censure. On 
being asked to attend a temperance con- 
vention at Worcester, when he happened 
to be attending court, he said: “I have 
asked Major Jones if he would defend me 
if I visited it.” “ You necd no protection,” 
was the reply. “The members of that 
convention are your best friends, and have 
always been. They will be glad to sec 
you.” He knew this was the case, and 
felt the estrangement of which he had 
been himself the cause. Meeting him at 
the beginning of the celebrated hearing on 
License and Prohibition, he was asked 
when he was to make his plea. “ At the 
close.” “T shall be in at the death of you, ] 
fear; but I hope not,” wasthe reply. “0, 
I don’t die so easily,” he responded. 
“Folks thought I'd die of the Green case; 
but I still live.” “ Yes,” was the reply; 
“but in that case you opposed the con- 
science of the public in the interests of 
philanthropy. Now you oppose both 
conscience and philanthropy.” “I never 
will do,” he answers, “ what I cannot de- 
fend. I take wine myself. 1 will not 
deny the right of others to drink it.” 
This was his great traii—openness and 
sincerity. He had reached Beecher’s 
idea of the higher man, where 
there is no secrecy, that belongs to our 
lower nature; nothing sly or reserved 
about him.” His sins, like his virtues, were 
open, going beforehand to the judgment. 
Had he but seen and felt the terrible evil 
of intemperance, its devastation of fami- 
lies, its filling of prisons, and poor-houses, 
its flood of misery poured out on socicty 
in every rank—had his soul but caucht this 
holy flame, as it did that against the evil of 
slavery, no so fervid and powerful an adyo- 
cate of Prohibition had ever appeared in 
his native or adopted state. Gough would 
not have been more cloquent, nor Neal 
Dow more staunch. He would haveswept 
out the whole iniquity from grog-shop, 
hotel, storehouse, and convivial board. 
He would have extirpated it root and 
branch. 

Governor Andrew was very impressive 
and impressible. He felt his audience, and 
his audience felt him. As Sargent 8, 
Prentiss, when, after a great speech, we re- 
marked, “ You electrified us,” replicd, 
“You celectrificd me,” so Andrew 
often gave and received shocks as from a 
battery. He remarked only a few wecks 
before his death, “I made the greatest 
speech of my life at Martha’s Vineyard 
Camp-meeting. The audience excited and 
thrilled me to an astonishing degree.” 
That was one of the war Sundays. He 
spoke on the state of affairs; an enormous 
audience hung on his lips. They were 
wrought to the highest pitch of both patri- 
otic and religious fervor. Tlis nature, ex- 
ceedingly sympathetic, felt the atmosphere, 
and responded to it with an intensity that 
amazed himself. The listeners to that 
speech talk of it yet as a wender of won- 
ders. The cra and the man are gone- 
Like Lincoln and Stanton, he died at the 
right hour. Had it been a year earlier, so 
that his efforts against a kindred reform 
had not been put forth, it would have been 
better for his fame. Yet there was a 
Providence possibly in that. His ability 
and purpose were never more poweriully 
sctin battle array than in that conflict. 
The whole war between Prohibition and 
all its enemies—License, Free Rum, Modi- 
fication—was waged in that hearing. Test- 
imony, argument, rhetoric, oratory, every 
sort of weapon he could muster was 
brought into service. On the day of his 
oration he dressed himself with especial 
care; his white necktie, caught exactly in 
the statue; his choice apparel evinced 
that he felt it to be a momentous hour. 
He threw his gigantic forces into the con- 
flict. He concluded his side of the con- 
troversy. That plea is the greatest defense 
intoxicating beverages ever had or ever 
will have. The strife may go on long, 
but itcan never again rally such an ally 
or fight such a battle as Gov. Andrew 
fougit for it in that memorable winter: 
Prohibition is stronger than ever. License 
has disappeared from the vocabulary of 
politics. Modification takes its place—a 
confession in itself that Prohibition is the 
only policy, and that it must ultimately 
and entirely prevail. 

He diced in his prime. There scemed 
nothing more for him to do. Ie disliked 
mere routine duties. When offered the 
custom-house, he rejected it with scorn. 
“That is not the place for me,” he said, 
and truly. He expected the attorney- 
generalship under Lincoln, and deserved 
it of aM men in the country; but it was 
given to Speed, of Kentucky. He would 
not have disliked the senatorship, and 
allowed his name to be sounded for that 
office. He would have shone in the House, 
and probably could have gone thither had 
he not aspired after greater place. If 
there, however, or in any other public place 
except the presidency, he would not have 
equalcd his gubernatorial fame. He would 
not even in the presidential seat. That 
career stands alone—peculiar, unrepcat- 
able. It was war time, and all the time of 
war. He sent the first soldiers to the 
front; he welcomed the last home. The 
flags all bowed to him as they went forth, 
fresh and brilliant as a morning in June; 
they all bowed to him as they returned, 
brown and riven, a cloaded harvest, rich in 
spoils if void ofsunshine, He opened and 
closed this epoch in the history of his 
commonwealth, ,What could he more? 
His work was ended. He resumed his 
green bag and ordinary vocation, but with 
a feeling that his real vocation was ended. 
As we mét him on the Common, or at the 
hotel in Worcester, to appear in a case, 
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isane a vroclamation of emancipation. ' bearing of his official days. made him seem, 


‘blouse and half-slouched manner, so differ- 


there was a sense of the unfitness of things 










as he was, out of place. His earth work 
was done; his earth fame sure. It is a cu- 
rious evidence of the power of truth that 
the very journals which most abused him 
laud him now the highest. Thé Boston 
Post was ceaseless in its ridicule, joining 
the mob that less than a month after his 
inauguration filled Tremont Temple with 
such musical howlings as these: 
* Tell John Andrew, 
Tell John Andrew, 
Tell Johy Andrew 
John Brown is dead.” 
It kept up this course all through his 
reign. Now it commends his character 
and career; says “no marble can be 
whiter than the motives that gave life to 
his patriotism, or purer than the elements 
that went to make up his illustrious char- 
acter.” It declares that “no statue was 
nceded to perpetuate his name and mem- 


.| ory”; that “the presence of his image in 


the capitol of the Commonwealth will tend 
to infuse his spirit into the action of many 
generations.” All this and more from a 
paper that never spoke a helping word for 
him in that career, but was always bitter 
against him, asit is and has been against 
Sumner, Wilson, Phillips, and Lincoln, 
shows how time wresis confessions from 
hostile lips to transcendent virtue. 

This marble feebly perpetuates his form 
and features, as the light flashed from his 
gait and glance, from all his person, dress, 
demeanor, no less than from his handsome 
countenance. The grand deed of contrib- 
uting so much to setting four millions of 
people free, the grander heart which never 
felt the curse of caste, the wise counsel of 
equal rights and equal love, the vehe- 
mence with which he droye that chariot 
of war and liberty to victory—all this 
makes his history as a governor finished 
and entire, wanting nothing. Massachu- 
setts will have many governors, good an] 
great; the country many; but not for 
many gencrations will there arise one in 
his opportunities and abilities like unto 
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Art and Artists, 


THE EXHIBITION OF WATER 
COLORS. 


Ir is with no little pleasure that we enter 
the galleries of the ‘ Exhibition of Water 
Colors,’’ at the National Academy of Design, 
inthis city, to find how commendable has 
been the progress of our artists in this branch 
of the arts within the short space of three 
years since the organizstion of their society. 
Still more commendable is it that many of 
our artists, who had hitherto been known to 
the world as painters in oil, have schooled 
themselves in so short a time in the diflicult 
manipulations of working in water colors with 
such ready facility. Wemay well be proud of 
the present exposition, as demonstrating in 
one of the many ways our national traits of 
quick discernment and ready anplication. 
Even our first exhibition, which showed the 
works of our own artists side by side with 
those from the hands of eminent foreign art- 
ists, foretold how formidable would be the 
rivals of our friends across the water. 

Among the most prominent works at _pres- 
ent exhibited are those of Wm. Hart, A. F. 
Bellows, Samuel Coleman, F. 0. C. Darley, 
the two Smillies, J. M. Falconer, Wallace 
Scott, Wm. Magrath, J. C. Nicoll, A. H. Wy- 
ant, and H. Fenn. Of foreigners we have 
Birket Foster, Rivoire, and Romako. 

Wm. Hart exhibits seven pictures ; all of 
them good. A. F. Bellows exhibits five; all 
good. Were we to give a preference, we 
should be inclined to favor Bellows, as eom- 
bining color with choice of subjects. In 
masterly handling we should prefer Hart. 
While we feel that Hart is panting for some 
vehicle more powerful than water, we fecl 
that Bellows has quite satisfied his thirst 
and reposes, 

Daricy has, as he always has, an admirable 
piece of drawing in his “‘ Feeding the Pets”— 
congenial to the affections and sympathetic 
with all natures in his choice of a subject. 
If it have faults, we do not care to notice 
them, for we areso much interested in the 
general feeling in the picture. 

Now look at J. D. Smillie’s picture, and 
see “How we Carried the News from Ghent 
to Aix.” If there be a moving spirit in 
Coleridge’s ‘Silent Cataract,” then there is 
speed in Smillie’s courser. He has succeeded 
in carrying us quite away from paper and 
paint. 

Coleman could not well be represented 
better than ke has been in previous exhibi- 
tions; and we are saying not a little of him 
when we say he sustains himself well. His 
pictures are all quite happy. 

Falconer’s best picture is his ‘City Twi- 
light.” It contains the best bit of sky paint- 
ing we have seen in many a day. It shows 
him capable of higher subjects than he haa 
been wont to treat heretofore. We call 
upon him for more of these “‘ depths of alr.” 
We confess to a slight annoyance at the per- 
spective of his buildings; but the sky quite 
redeems the picture. 

Magrath has given us several good pictures. 
He is advancing. His ‘Out of the Gloom,” 
however, though sublime in conception, 
draws somewhat on our imagination for color. 
A play of pigments is not always an expression 
of trath. 

Nicoll has several works of unquestionable 
merit. **Gloomy Weather"’ is astrong, trans- 
parent picture. 

We are quite as well pleased with Wyant 
until we get to bis forezronnds, where we fail 
to see a power correspondiug to his strength 
in distance and middle ground. Wyant will 
yet do better things. He has gonc to Florida, 
wo are told, to study there. We shall expect 
still better work from him when he returns. 

We should like to see Fenn wholly devoted 
to workimg in colors. His drawing is unex- 
ceptionally fine. If he were to leave the 
“block” entirely, he would soon be rid ofa 
certain sharpness of outline, which now be- 
trays the hand that works for engravers, 

We might mention asimilar criticism of the 
picture by Birket Foster, the celebrated 
English designer. We confesa we like his 
beautiful picture-books better than- his water- 
colors. His “English Landscape” calls for 
an eyeglass. Of course, we like it. How- 
ever much we admire the indispensable 
requisite of good and fine drawing, we are not 
content with a picture that takes our eye 
away from its color to notice its fine 
drawing. 

Burling’s birds are better than anything 
else he gives us. Those ‘‘ Meadow Larks” 
are very happy larks, to be sure. We never 
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Worman, J. F., Moravian, to 
Pa. Accepts. Beer 
Wright, Abicl H., Cong., to Portland, Me 
Accepts. ° - 
Watson, Geo. Herbert, Epis., to Mexic?, 
N. ¥. Accepts. 


Nazareth, 


REMOVALS. 
Armstrong, J. C., bapt., of Chelsey 
Mich. ‘ NEL 
Blake, Joseph, Cong., of Gilmanton, Wi 
Chapin, W. J., Bapt., of Fall River, 4 
Copeland, C.'W., Meth., of Gedar Rap 


zowa ; ’ 
Fisher, George H., Ref. (Duteh), of Rack 


ensack, N. Jd. 
Fisher, C. L., Bapt., of Santa Ciara, Cal 
Fritzinger, Jared, Ref (Germau), 
Mahanoy, Pa. o, Wis 
ythevilla 


of 


Faller, H. T., Cong., of Peshti 
Gallaudet, 8. H., Epis., of 


Va. ? 

-r, J. J., Luth., of Fairview, Ohio. 

| ao Wn, Cong., of Hubbardston, Mich 

Lowrie, M. B., Presb., of Troy, N. " , 
Maine, R. H., r _ ey el 
Mintonne, A. A.,Bapt., of Puttencs, 

Nickerson, 8. 8., Bapt., of East Rar 


Iph, Vt. . ; 
mantin. A. T., Presb., of Kingston, lat 
Wis. 








saw anything better from his hand. 

Rivoire has two flower pieces, which, to us, 
are delightful. Mary Dufficld, Mary A. B. 
Chaney, Miss 8. D. Gilbert, with her ‘‘ Old- 
fashioned Friends—the Tlollyhocks,”’ Mrs. 
C. Carson, and others, are well represented. 
We are pleased with all of them. 

T. C. Farver paints better now that he is 
beginning to study less through his micro- 
scope, and more with the naked eye. His 
efforts heretofore have often been painfully 
bard in outline and so livid in color that we 
are pleased to congratulate him on coming 
into a new world of sunshine and congenial 
feeling. Not that we admire his works yet. 
They area great way off; but we think we 
discover a certain convalescence, which we 
have leng looked for. 

Harvey studies in the eame achool, evi- 
dently; but we like his works better. His 
“Stacking Wheat” is the best of his pietures 
on exhibition; but tous it looks more like 
hay. Get as much truth as you can in your 
pictures, Mr. Harvey; but do not in the at- 
tempt lose celor nor sacrifice sentiment. 

‘Little Nell and her Grandfather" is by J. 
©. Eaton. He can paint a very good picture 
in oil, and would have treated this subject 
with better feeling in the material wherein 
lies his strength. ‘“‘Nell’’ isnot such a girl 
in the picture as Mr. Dickens desctibes her. 
The grandfather is better. We wish, for the 
gake of the subject, we could lke the pic 
ture. 

Mr. Barry has, fortanately, told us that the 
subject of his picture is a “Lion.” All we 
have to say is, We are sorry for the “ Lion,” 
ithe is still living. . 

Romako, an Italian artist, has two very 
good figure pieces. They remind us some- 
what of Mrs. Murray’s work, who seems, by 





in his very aspect and bearing. The blue 


t¥from the careful attire and clastic 


the way, not to be.fepresented in the present 
exhibition. They are excellent both in color 
and treatment. 

Noticeable pictures are those of W. J. Lin- 





Etice, L., Univ., of Fulton, N. y 
sale, S. C., Bapt., of Waterloo, ob 
Sutton, A. W., Bapt., of Davis Cr 

Iowa. 


Van eam, C. R., Presb., of Daved 

port, Iowa. 
Whitman, B. A., Bapt., of Dubwa™ 
lowa. 


Williams, Wm. H., Bapt., of Stauas 
Va. 


DEATHS. 
Arnold, A. C. L., LL.D., Unit., at Malde), 
Mass., Feb. Ist. ' 
Carter, Wi., Cong., at Pittafield, i, 
Feb. 2d. 
Collyer, J. N., Meth., 
Masa., Feb. 11th. o 
Condit, kh. W., D.D., Presb., of Osweg 
N. Y., Feb. 12th. 
Cotburn, J. R., Meth., 73, Jan. 29th. ns 
Dodds, kK. J., D.D., Preab., ab Alep™ 
Syria, Dee. 12th. , 
Fowler, Morelle, Epis., wife and thr’ 
children, at New Hamburg,N.Y. Fob. fib 
Frazer, John, D.D., Meth, at Levan 
il., Feb. 15th. . 
Jennings, Thomas C., Meth., at Lyz 
burg, Va., Jan. 50th. - 
Long, Aaren, Meth., of Kaneas, Jan. ar 
McGaaghey, Wu. G., Meth, of Lo 


ana, Jan. 26th. 
Morse, Frank C., Meth., 36, at Ladom 


Kan., Jan. 14tb. 
Patton R. HL, Meth., 43, at Woleott, V¢ 
J 


‘an. 3 } 
Perkins, Wm., Meth., 70, of Miso" 
Jan. 3ist. 
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Batley, Geo. H,, Cong., of Newport, 
has been threatened with paralysi 
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mans and English in the aeiahhar 
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A GENERAL THAW. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 








A GIANT came up from a tropical clime, 
And summoned his minions together; 
And said: ‘* You must know it is almanac 

time 
Fora very great change in the weather!” 
Sohe gave them their orders, and sent them 
away, 
Their faces like furnaces glowing. 
© My laws,” said the giant, “the world must 
obey!" 
And his voice set the South Wind a-blow- 
ing. 


Fle rapped at the door of a ponderous cliff, 
And spoke to the spirit within it, 
And said: “You are sitting up there 
mighty stiff, 
Bat I'll bring you to terms in a minute 
Then he blew such a blast from his trum- 
pet of fire 
That the hill, and the rill, and the river, 
Released from theirague, bean to perspire, 
And the Ice King went off in a shiver. 


” 


The glant strode on ata wonderful pace, 
Through valleys and fields without num- 
ber, 
And tore the rich meadows from Winter's 
embrace, 
And roused them from indolent slumber 
“ Qome, throw off your ermine!” he loudly 
exclaimed, 
“Tis time that vacation was over; 
For Spring is now due, and you'll all be 
ashamed 
If you’re late with your corn and your 
clover!” 


The giant then listened a moment to hear 
The chorus that Nature was singing, 
And smiled as the music saluted his ear 
Of the liberty-bells that were ringing. 
Atthe touch of his finger, the strength of 
his law, P 
The veins of creation were flowing ; 
To the jubilant notes of a general thaw 
He bad set the old music-box going. 


But he happened to pass, on his way fur- 
ther north, 
A dwelling of regal dimensions, 
Where platters of silver and gold flourished 
forth 
The owner’s great pride and pretensions 
«What, ho!” said the giant, “ here’s some- 
thing to pay! 
Those minions of minc—wen't T fix ’em! 
They bad express orders to come out this 
way 
And thaw out the heart of old Wixham.” 


The giant was wroth, and his breath like a 
coal ; 
But Wixham appeared not to mind it, 
For bis heart was a picce from the very 
North Pole, 
And the giant bimse!f couldn't tind it. 
* Ah, me!”’ sighed the giant, ‘f see tuat my 
law 
Won't work where tho Ice King has 
brooded, 
8o in my report ofa general thaw 
fhe heart of this man is exciuded !”’ 
ee 


LITTLE PATSEY’S FIRST GRIEF. 


BY CELIA BURLEIGH, 


Who was Patsey? A morsel of a girl, 
not more than three years old. But, little 
as she was, she bad ateimper of her own, 
and a voice that would have astonished 
you. 

How she did scream! She lay on the 
floor and kicked, till her little fat heels 
must have been quite pulpy. 


themselves in her chubby neck. 


Very cross and naughty she looked, to 
be sure; but, if you could have seen into 
her poor little heart, I think you would 
have been too sorry for her to blame her a 


bit. 

She was having her first grief, and aia 
not in the ieast KNOW how to bear it or 
what to do with it; and, between ourselves, 
I have known many older people not 
mucli wiser. 


Patsey had never known the care of 


father or mother, and so had never missed 
it. When she was afew days old, she had 
becn taken to an orphan asylum; and 
there, with a great number of other babies: 
Bhe had been dressed and undressed, 
tucked into bed at night, and taken up to 
be washed and have her breakfast in tie 
morning. Asshe grew swecter and pret- 
tier every day, everybody loved her and 
was kind to her; so she tumbled about 
the floor with the other babics, and was 
just as happy as the day was long, 

It docs seem strange that when thins 


are just as we tike to have them some 
thing disagrecable is almost sure to hap- 
pen. When our life-car is rmmniag so 
smoothly that it docs not sein to be 
rupning at all, just then comes an uvly 
Jog, and we are off the track; everything 
changed in a minute, and such a jarring 
and jolting that it seams as if notbing 
ever could go smoothly again. 


Now the thing which had happened to 
Patscy was not very dreadtul; indeed, 
Many persons would have thought it not 
dreadiulat all, buta picce ofgreat good luck. 

A farmer and his wife, who had no chil- 
dren, had concluded to adopt ler; and 
henceforth, instead of living in the asy- 
Jum, and being one of a great family of 
little oncs, she was to have a papa and a 
Mamina, and be the only child in the 
household. Instead of being shut in all 
the year round by the high walls of the 
asylum, and hearing outside only the 
clatter of wheels, the bells of the milkmen, 
and the noises of the ar at city; here were 
the green grass and the trees waiting to 
make friends with her, a clear brook that 
kept singing “Come and play, come and 
play,” as it hurried by, laughing and 
dancing on its way to the sea, and away in 


Her soft 
golden hair was all tumbled about her 
flushed face; and from her eyes, blue as 
violets, the tears streamed, overflowing 
her dimples, and slipping away and hiding 
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the distance lay the great hills, smiling to 
think of all they had to tell her in the 
years to come. 

But Patsey cared for none of these 
things, She had had aride with one of 
the nurses in the steam-ear, and had liked 
it very much; for the engine whistled, and 
the fences ran past her, and the horses 
tossed their manes and galloped away 
&cross the fields. Vhen there was a dark 
tunnel, that frightened her; but just as she 
Was going to cry it was gone, and there 
Was the sunshine, and the beautiful cloud- 
Mountains beyond the hills. 

After this she had a ride in a stage- 
Coach, which she liked very well, too. And 
then the nurse had brought her to this 
house, which wasn’t a bit pretty—where 
there were no rows of nice little cribs, and 
no children to play with—and had given 
the bag, with her clothes in it, to the 
farmer's wife, and then had gone away 
and left her. And here, stealing another 
glance at the good woman whe had 
her best to comfort her, 
Screamed louder than ever, 
beating her pudgey little feet on the floor, 
oo she had a spite against them and was 

-- on pounding them to a jelly. 

steph ae wife,” was the wise 
apn ahens rotten “Let her have her 
at ; When it’s over she'll feel 
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angel = bee kissed her eyelids, and 
qe st dream and epened to her the 
ta Tat the Woke, she was lying on a bed 
& corner of the room. Everything 

80 strange that at first sh Id 
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= her, and she was about to begin 
nan allover again, when the iron tea- 
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Mrs. Kempton, Miss Beebe, and Mr. Alberto 
Laurence—of whom Mr. Laurence was the 
best. On Saturday Mr. Wehli repeated at 
the Union League Theater his classical pro- 


belied, jolly tea-kettle as it was, with the 
funniest nose, out of which came pouring 
great clouds of steam, and a little round 


a circular pipe introduces within about a 
dozen jets of steam. This steam ereates a 
, which draws the air in from below 
with such velocity and power as to make an 


.arcon the eve ofa great sanitary victory. A 
learned and influential Hindu has published 
his opinion that his countrymen can safely 


habitants, inasmuch as they are matters of 
rare occurrence in that latitude. San Fran- 
cisco dispatches state that there was more 
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But Pl bring you to terms in a minute! prior to her return to America, 


Then he blew such a blast from his trum- 


yearly mortality per thousand in New York is 
; about 28, in Boston 51, in New Orleans 56, 


port. Her passengers and crew were taken 
off by a barque and conveyed to 8t. George, 


digestive organs, thereby curing Dyspepsia 
in its various forms, Wakefulncss, Gencral 
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pet of fire 
That the hill, 
Released from theirague, began to perspire, 


and the rill, and the river, 


had intended to cry. Then a red-headed 


shortcake and twirled it round, pulled 
out the table, and began setting it for tea. 


girl bustled in, slipped a knife under the 
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ment upon its predecessors. 








Association Hall concert last | 
Saturday afternoon was a wonderful ixoprove- 
Mr. Wehili and 
the Euterpe Society were the chief re-enforce- 


favored city of Pensacola. 











The yellow fever scourge rarely visits the 


.- Tbe pecullar and exceptional .lueness 


War is ended! On the 24th alt. a treaty of 
peace was signed, at Versailles, by M. Thiers 
and Count Bismarck, the principal condi- 
tions of which are as follows: 


Bermuda. 








..Portugal having abolished the discrim- 
inating duties heretofore levied by that coun- 


Debility, and Depression of Spirits. Man- 
ufactured only by CAswELL, Hazarp & 
Co., New York. ‘Sold by all druggists. 
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tucked into bed at night, and taken up to 
be washed and have her breakfast in tie 
morning. Asshe grew swecter and pret- 
tier every day, everybody loved her and 


changed in a minute, and such a jarring 
and joliing that it seems as if notbing 


nos cry allover again, when the iron tea- 
ettle, that was hanging over the fire, 
a to behave in such an unaccount- 
€ manner that she stopped to see what 


“Don’t cry any more, there’s a dearie; 
don’t cry,” said John, walking distractedly 
about the room. “ Hanged if I blame her, 
either. There, you poor little kitten, just 


her, and make me no end of trouble.” 
In confirmation of this dire prediction, 











-...Mr. Wehli gave two more of his double 
matinee series last week. On Thursday he 
had his popular entertai at Booth’s 
Theater, playing a number of his favorite 
piano compositions, and enjoying the assist- 








4t Would do next. Such a great, round- 


heat without becoming fluid; may not the 
same thing hold true of the ice particle ? 


....The temperature of insects has been 
studied by Mr. Maurice Girard, and we find 


as the thermo-electric pile. Adult insects, even 


of thesurrounding air; showing that the in- 
ternal heat produced does not compensate 


extracted from it, and it is proposed to use it 
for the railroad works. This valuable dis- 
covery is made still more important te this 
company by an invention of Mr. Faweett, a 
foreman, of a new style of furnace. This 





ance of three more or less popular yocaliste— 


farnace is 25 feet high, and about half way up 


churches under the one missionary banner; 
for in this warfare victories are not 
gained nor triumphs achieved by the peculiar- 
ities in which they differ, but by the grand 
central and distinctive doctrines of the Gosne] 


wich Islands, of which we have heard more, 
have, if possible, been surpassed at the Fiji 


nection with the work of prayer. ‘Here at 
Gottenburg,” Mr. Witting says, ‘we are just | 
now (Jan. 11th) in the midst of a glorious 
revival.”’ 








....Tbe Europeans of Calcutta think they ; 


bill to provide a territorial government for 
the District of Columbia, 


.-The Republican members of the Tndi- 
ana legislature resigned in a body on the 23d 


members do. Much excitement is caused by 


the action of the resigning members, inas- 


...-On the night of the 20th ult. a severe 
| thunder storm, accompanied by rain and hail, 
passed over San Francisco, causing consider- 
able damage in the city. The thunder and 
lightning, which were exceedingly severe, 





gaiters. ‘ Yousce, when we wore low shoes, 


., and the chilun wanted whippin’, we just 


took off a shoe mighty quick, and guv ’en 
a good spankin’; but now, how’s a boy 


.-A child, while walking through an art 











@ portrait of ‘ Death as large as life.” 


a at Littnel 4 


dered promptly, and good personal care and atten 
tion given to the business. Mark goods and address 
letter to 


DAVID W. LEWIS & Co., 


Ro. 62 Pearl ‘street, | New v York. 
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PEACE. 


It is a blessing beyond words. The in- 
numerable multitude of the heavenly host 


in the chorus of that celestial oratorio of 


The Nativity sang ‘peace on earth”; but 


they went no further. The word is a 


whole benediction. 


Never did a peace between nations 


seem more blessed than this between Ger- 
many and France. For never before was 
the destructive energy of a ten years’ war 
compressed into’a single autumn and win- 
ter. The storm of human passion was 
never so terrible, and no sunshine of peace 
was ever more grateful than that which 
shines on the desolate fields of France to- 


day. 
A wrong cannot grow old enough to be 


secure from retribution. Time cannot 
consecrate a theft. Alsace and Lorraine 
are Elsassand Lotharingen again. When 
the first Bonaparte extorted rhoney from 
Germany, he gave a mortgage which to- 
day France is paying off, while the bailiff 
stands over her. Historic justice is a hard 
creditor, and its‘claims are never outlawed 
by reason of the lapse of time. 

The peace leaves Bonapartism in‘bank- 
ruptcy. Never did a ruling house build 
more entirely on fraud and lies than did 
the Bonapartes. Fickle as France is, there 
is no likelihood that a Bonaparte will be 
trusted again with her destinies, under any 
circumstances, swear he never so so0l- 
emnly. ; 

To France the war has brought what 
ghe necded—humiliation and delivery from 
Napoleon. We shall now sce a republic 
or an Orleanist monarchy. To Germany 
the war has brought what Germany 
needed—unity. The unity of a thinking 
people means freedom. It does not im- 
port what are Bismarck’s or what arc 
Kaiser William’s plans. United Germany 
cannot be enslaved. In her schools and 
her universities liberty holds fortresses in 
Germany stronger a hundred fold than 
any that the Germans have taken from 
France. The most liberty-loving people 
in Europe will not live long under one of 
the least liberal of governments. 

To Europe this peace probably brings 
the destruction of the standing army. 
The finest standing army in the world has 
perished before the popular army of Ger- 
many. Henceforth a government is strong 
in proportion as it has the sympathy of 
the people. And when the people must 
do the fighting the people will decree 
peace, 

This peace brings us, then, nearer to the 
kingdom of peace. The power has passed 
from the hands of an aggressive into the 
hands of a people of defensive habits and 
peaceful tastes. The progress of Europe 
need be ne more rapid in the next half 
century than it has been in the last to 
produce an international system that shall 
obviate war in Christendom, and bring 
about that time in which men shall no 
more repel the benediction of the Christ. 





HANDS OUT OF THE TREAS- 
UR 


Oor Baptist brethren aredisputing over 
a grant of land proffered by the New York 
Common Council. The land is intended 
for the site of a building devoted toone of 
the charities of the Baptist denomination, 


and the question is whether it shall be ac- 


cepted or not. Two protracted sessions 
Aave been held for the discussion of the 
subject, and at the hour on which THE 
INDEPENDENT goes to press the question 
is again before the authorities. We regret 
to hear that the grant will probably be ac- 
cepted. No Protestant Church should con- 
sent for a moment to put itself under the 
patronage of a decent government, much 
less under such a government of thieves as 
that by which we are offically plundered. 
Every institution which the church con- 
trols the church should support. The 
principle of the voluntary maintenance 
of religious institutions is the sheet-anchor 
of Protestant polity. There is money 
enough in the Baptist denomination to 
buy this land; and it would be a shameful 
thing, under any circumstances, to take it 
as a gift from the city government. 
Under the existing circumstances the 
shame is greatly aggravated. It is well 
known that the government of this city, 
for political reasons, has given immense 
amounts of the property of the city to 
the Roman Catholic Church. Against 
¢his enormous outrage Protestants of all 
eects have lifted up indignant voices. Oc- 
casionally, as asop to Cerberus, these im- 
@aculate rulers of ours have offered some 
elight favor to Protestants; but ithas com- 
menly been declined without thanks. 
Two yearsago the Tammany politicians 
were gracious enough to add to the hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars which they 
appropriated in the city tax levy to their 
Roman Catholic supporters a beggarly 
thousand for the benefit of the Young 
Men's Christian Association. Promptly, by 
telegraph, the president of the Association 
refused the appropriation; and the whole 
Protestant community applauded. “We 
want no help from thecity or the state” they 
said. “ Wecan sustain our own charitable 
enterprises. We protestagainst this pat- 
ronage of religious institutions by the 
state; and we are not fools enough to be 
bribed by apaltry sum like this to shut 
our mouths against the outrage.” That 
‘was the universal expression of Protestant 
opinion at thattime. We have no doubt 
that it wassound opinion then, and 
that it is equaNy sound to-day. Kt 
fis a surprise and a sorrow to us, 
therefore, to find our Baptist friends even 
stopping to debate this question. We 
have read whatreports we could find of 
the discussions, and none of the reported 
arguments in favor of the grant are worth 
answering. It is said, for instance, by some 
of those who will vote in the affirmative, 
that, if the Baptists do not get this land, it 
will probably be given to the Catholics; 
therefore, it should be accepted, to keep it 


THE SCHOOL QUESTION IW 
WASHINGTON. 


Tue bill to regulate the organization 
and management of common schools in 
the District of Columbia, reported to the 
Senate some time since, prohibits “ any dis- 
tinction on account of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude in the admis- 
sion of children to the schools, or in the 
mode of education or treatment.” Sena- 
tor Patterson, in the debate upon the bill, 
a few days ago, moved tostrike out this 
provision, on the ground that it involved a 
mixture of races in the common school 
system of the District. Senator Thurman 
favored the motion, and Senators Sumner 
and Carpenter earnestly opposed it. The 
question is yet awaiting the final decision 
of the Senate. 

The bill as originally submitted is right, 
and ought in this form to be passed. The 
principle is right anywhere, and it is spe- 
cially so in the District, over which Con- 
gress exercises exclusive jurisdiction. 
The objection that it leads to a mixture of 
races in common schools is simply the 
objection of unreasonable, not to say 
wicked prejudice, which it is about time 
for the American people to lay aside. 

Under the present -laws of Congress, the 
District of Columbia contains two sets of 
common schools—one for white children, 
and the other for colored children; neces- 
sitating the division of the school funds in 
proportion to the number of children “ be- 
tween the ages of six and seventeen 
years,” creating two distinct boards of 
superintendence, increasing the expenses 
of education, and drawing a line between 
the people on the ground of color. The 
system as now conducted amounts, in 
plain words, to the doctrine of caste legally 
provided for and practically executed un- 
der the authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The bill before the Senate pro- 
poses to abolish this feature of the system, 
and place the common schools of the Dis- 
trict squarely upon the principles which 
have been embodied in the Constitution of 
the nation. 

The trustees of the colored schools, in 
compliance with a request of the Senate, 
in their recent report hold the following 
language upon this point: “ It is our judg- 
ment that the best interests of the colored 
people of this capital, and not theirs alone, 
but those of all classes, require the abro- 
gation of all laws and institutions creating 
or tending to perpetuate distinctions based 
on color, and the enactment in their stead 
of such provisions as shall secure equal 
privileges to all classes of citizens. The 
laws creating the present system of sep- 
arate schools for colored children in this 
District were enacted as a temporary 
expedient, to meet a condition of 
things which has now passed away. 
That they recognize and tend to per- 
petuate a cruel, unreasonable, and un- 
christian prejudice, which has been and is 
the source of untold wrong and injustice 
to that class of the community which we 
represent, is ample reason for their mod- 
ification. 

These plain-spoken trustees are quite 
right in their facts, and eqnally so in their 
inference. The American pcople, in- 
structed and chastened by the recent war, 
have planted in the Constitution of the 
country the great principle of equal re- 
sponsibilities and rights, without any dis- 
crimination as to color, race, or previous 
condition of servitude. Colored men are 
made citizens in the broadest sense, and 
as such eligible to any office in the gift of 
the people. Many of them hold import- 
ant offices in the Southern States, and 
their race is to-day represented in the 
Congress of the nation. They pay taxes 
and are liable to military duty. The cus- 
toms, usages, and former prejudices of 
society are rapidly adjusting themselves 
to this reformed state of things. In the 
presence of such facts, it would be a scan- 
dal and disgrace to the country, as well as 
a glaring inconsistency, if Congress were 
legislatively to maintain the doctrine of 
caste in the school system which exists by 
its authority and is subject to its control. 
If Senator Revels may sit side by side 
with white senators, and if colored fathers 
may hold positions of official honor and 
trust, how comes it to pass that a legal 
wall of separation must be built between 
the children of the two classes? If white 
and colored fathers may safely mingle to- 
gether in the occupations and civic duties 
of life, why may not their children do so 
in the process of education? Why legally 
stamp upon the children a distinction 
which constitutional law has abrogated 
in respect to the fathers? Why iustill 
into either class a prejudice against the 
other by the methods of their education ? 
Congress, by every rule of consistency 
as well as of moral propriety, is bound to 
set a right example upon this subject. 
The objection that this will be offensive to 
the prejudices of the white people in the 
District of Columbia, and, therefore, inex- 
pedient, we regard as of no weight. All 
progress in the direction of right has had 
to contend with the prejudices of men, 
and overcome them. The entire South, 
with comparatively few exceptions, were 
strongly opposed to the emancipation of 
the slaves, and especially to their political 
enfranchisement and equality with whites; 
yet they have accepted these facts, under 
the law of necessity, notwithstanding their 
prejudices. The whites in the District of 
Columbia will do the same thing, provided 
Congress will simply do its duty. The 
blacks have the same rights that the whites 
havé; and,if it be the purpose of the 
United States to treat them as citizens in 
all respects, without any reference to the 
question of color, then, plainly, Congress 
should not for one moment tolerate an 
unreasonable, impolitic, and ursjust distinc- 
tion among the children which has no 
better basis than mere prejudice. Let not 
the infamy rest at the door of Congress— 
the legal exponent and representative of 
the public sentiment of the nation. Let 
Congress take the responsibility of doing 
right, and teach wiite people as well 
as black that where it rules the law of 
prejudice is to be thoroughly ignored. 
Pass the bill as it is, Gentlemen Senators, 
and vote down Senator Pattersoa’s amend- 
ment. 








DOWN WITH KING HEROD! 


From Boston we hear a faint cry, 
which we hope may prove only the pre- 
cursor of insurrection. We have been so 
long disheartened as to any rescue of the 
children from bis murdcrous law that our 
despair had become almost apathetic. We 
could hardly believe our eyes when we 
read last week that a Toston father had 
actually bestirred himself so far as to write 
a petition, and send it round to scores of 
other fathers for signature, asking that the 
Saturday session of the Latin School be 
abolished. Encouraged by the almost 
unanimous agrcement of parents in his 
petition, he sent a similar one to the clergy- 








out of worse hands! And this highway- 
man’s logic is gravely listened to in a 
Christian assembly. In what respect does 
it differ from the argument of therumseller, 
‘who insists that, if he does not retail rum, 
‘Bome viler shop will be started to sell it? 

“If we do not receive these stolen goods,” 
Bay our ~brethren, “semebody else will; 
and they will do us as much good as 
janybody 1” 


‘We hope it is unnecessary to say that 
Shese words -are inspired by no lack of 


friendliness to the Baptist denomination 
The growth and prosperity of this grea 


body of Christians are to us a matter of 





men and also to the physicians of the city. 
The result is just what might be expected. 
All the leading clergymen, all the leading 
physicians add the weight of their testi- 
mony to the parent’s petition. Now, it 
remains to be seen what will come of it. 
Remembering the small results of similar 
movements in past years, we dare not 
hope that muclr will be accomplished by 
this. But itis a comfort to know of even 
an effort. And this effort bezins in the 
Tight place—z. ¢., with the parents. This is 
: just the point where such efforts usually 
breakdown, because of the ignorance and 





profound thankfulness. The Baptists have | indifference of parents, 









€ snyors of union between church an 


Et Wo gust this fair rccord is not to | Was in parents’ own hands, 


tot! 3 


a noble history, and one of their chief 
1 in the past has been their consist- 
d jipfiexible opposition to everything 


We have said again and again and again, 
in articles upon the evil effects of the 
4 | Present school systems, that the remedy 
No law is so 


inexorable as the law of supply and de- 


mana. No possible combination of indi- 
vidual interesta can evade its workings; 
no possible pretenses can twist its de- 
cisions. Let the majority of parents in 
any city, town, district say resolutely and 
persistently : “We twill not have our chil- 
dren shut up in school-rooms more than 
five hours in a day. We will not alloy 
them to study any lessons at home. And, 
last, not least, we will not allow them to 
cross the threshold of any school-house 
which is not well ventilated. Arrange your 
rooms, your hours, your grades as you 
please; but, unless these conditions are 
complied with, no child of ours comes to 
your school. We don’t care whether they 
‘get through’ (as you call it. What un- 
conscious satire in the very phrase!) two 
books or sixina term. We are resolved 
that first of all they shall seek the King- 
dom of Heaven, by help of strong, healthy 
bodies; and whatever education from 
books can be ‘added to’ that, well and 
good!” Let the majority, even a small 
majority, of parents say this, and, having 
said it, act upon it, and what a revolution 
should we see in less than one year. We 
imagine the discomfited State of Massa- 
chusetts herself, rich, corporate, cruel bene- 
factor that she is, finding Nature at last 
greater than system, boys and girls (with 
fathers and mothers to back them) 
stronger than theories, and the out-door 
calendar of summer afternoons mightier 
than all school-house bells and clocks. 

This Boston father—may his tribe in- 
crease—has asked very little, it seems to us, 
for a mun who was wise enough to see the 
need of asking at all. But perhaps it is 
because of his very wisdom that he con- 
tents himself with so little at first. This 
petition may be merely a fecler. Perhaps 
many of the parents who signed their 
names unhesitatingly to the request that 
the Saturday session be dispensed with 
would have demurred about asking to have 
no lessons assigned to be studied at home, 
or to have the number of hours in school 
cut down. Of course, ten out of twenty 
of them know perfectly well that itis all 
wrong to keep any young animal shut up 
seven hours of each day. Ask them how 
they think acalf or a dog would thrive 
chained to a post in a hot room for so 
many hours a day, and they would not be 
in any doubt. Add to the confinement 
and the bad air the fatigue of brain-work, 
the exhaustion by unnatural stimulus, as 
from rewards, exhibitions, etc.; and by 
suffering, as from mortification, discour- 
agement, punishment, corporeal or other ; 
and ask them how they could bear nine 
months of such a life themselves, and they 
are not inany doubt. And yet they go 
on, and go on, sending their children to 
schools of which all ‘this and more than 
this is true. 

It was a noticeable thing in the testi- 
mony of these Boston physicians that 
they did not confine themselves to the 
point in question—7. ¢., the desirableness 
of abolishing the Saturday session. Many 
of them said expressly that all study out 
of school-hours should be done away with. 
Several spoke most strongly in favor of 
cutting down the number of school-hours ; 
and all, without exception, said or implied 
that the great prevalence, the alarming in- 
crease of paralysis and softening of the 
brain was, in their opinion, the direct re- 
sult of overworking the brain in youth, 

When some noble brain-worker among 
us breaks down at fifty or fifty-five with 
symptoms of such mental disorder that 
we know his real efficient labor in science, 
art, affairs is over forever, we are apt to 
ascribe it to his overwork since he became 
aman, and wonder that he should have 
been so unwise. But in many cases, prob- 
ably in most cases, the mischief was done 
before he was eighteen. These are the 
“evil works” whose “sentence” Nature 
often delays executing for twenty or thirty 
years. But the sentence is pronounced 
on the first day that the sin is committed, 
and there is no pardoning power in Na- 
ture. 1 

We have printed once before a compar- 
ison between the statistics of longevity, 
death, and insanity in Nova Scotia and 
in Massachusetts. Possibly something is 
to be accredited to the Nova Scotia 
climate; but no differences of climates 
within such nearness of each other can go 
so far to explain the terrible disproportion 
as the fact that in Nova Scotia it has been 
a rare thing for a child to be sent to school 
before it is eight or nine years old, and no 
such thing as the learning of lessons out of 
school has been allowed. Until recently 
there were no public schools there. The 
free public school system, however, was 
introduced some four years ago; and it 
remains to be seen whether, at the end of 
fifty years, that fair country will rival New 
England in the slaughter of her children. 
In the records of four years ago the com- 
parative statistics stand as follows: In 
Massachusetts more than two-fifths of all 
the children born die before they are 
twelve years old. In Nova Scotia the 
proportion is less than one-third. In 
Nova Scotia one out of every fifty-six 
lives to be ninety years of age, and one- 
twelfth of the entire number of deaths is 
between the ages of cighty and ninety. 
In Massachusetts one person out of one 
hundred and nine lives to be over ninety. 
In Massachusetts the mortality from dis- 
eases of the brain and nervous system is 
eleven per cent. In Nova Scotia it is only 
eight per cent! 





TAXES. 


Tene is one subject about which the 
best-natured of us feel free to grumble; 
and that is our taxcs. We fear that very 
few of us can hope to have it written in 
our obituary asit was in that of the wor- 
thy but eccentric citizen of whom it was 
told in that authentic record of his virtues 
“that he loved to pay his taxes!” And 
not many of us will agree with the late 
Lord Byron, when he says, in recapitula- 
ting the things he loved in his native 
land, “I love the taxes !”—at least, without 
subjoining the noble poet’s very material 
qualification—“ when they’re not too 
many!” §till, everybody says, and all 
good citizens feel, that they should pay 
their taxes cheerfully—provided they were 
equally laid and fairly assessed. It is the 
knowledge, or the belief, that much richer 
persons escape with much lower taxes 
than ourselves through which we are 
angry and sin not. Every attempt, 





therefore, to make taxation more 
equal, and men more honest, by 
removing the temptation, or the 


possibility, of evasion, should be wel- 
comed, and a fair examination made of 
it. Itis, therefore, by no means the worst 
action of Governor Hoffman that he in- 
vited the assistance of Commissioner 
Wells to help solve this problem. As the 
matter of reyenue is one to which he has 
given particular attention, and as none of 
the special occasions of questioning his 
prepositions, where custom duties are con- 
cerned, enter into this one, it is to be 
hoped that a calm and impartial considera- 
tion will be afforded to his suggestions, 
Any attempt to bring the aid of scientific 
training to the settlement of the providing 
of the means of carrying on civil govern- 
ment should be welcomed and encouraged. 
For, though the spccifie plan niay not be 
adopted, it may furnish a clue to lead us 
out of the clumsily constructed labyrinth 
in which we have been so long groping 
and stumbling. We do not propose enter- 
ing at this time into the ‘merits’ of Mr. 
Wells's scheme, to which we shall revert 
again soon. But any scientific inquiry, 
based on the Principles of humah nature 
and conducted in the light of human ex- 
perience, must lead us in the right direc- 
hae if not immediately to the desired 
end. 


very trnsernercmn H a7) ts 
' avery improvement in human condition 
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—political, moral, physical, mechanical, 
financial—was at first only a visionary 
conception in the mind of the discoverer 
an airy nothing, until the magician’s hand 
gavo it a local habitation and a name. It 
is only by successive experiments, and 
through much tribulation, that the world 
blunders forward in its onward course. But, 
on the whole, and viewed from sufficiently 
separated points of view, the movement of 
the world is onward, and from bad to 
better. The circle of eternal change, 
which Mr. Bryant tells us “is the life of 
Nature,” is also the life of civil society. 
We look at its structure, and it seems as if 
it wasas firmly fixed as the pillared firma- 
ment itself; and presently the shifting 
currents of thought and passion beat 
upon its foundations, and it falls, 
and something new stands in its place. 
It was ao man of genius that first 
introduced indirect taxation, in the 
room of its more robust and intrusive 
predecessor. The idea of making the 
lieges go of their own accord to the tax- 
gathercr, in the shape of the grocer, or the 
silk mercer, or the draper, and pay their 
dues, without knowing it, instead of await- 
ing the stern publican at home, was a 
master-stroke of civil strategy. Whether 
it were a happy idea or not we will not 
here consider. People have, undoubtedly, 
submitted to have their money thus gently 
solicited from their pockets with 
much less remonstrance than if they 
had had to encounter the tax-col- 
lector in person. And they thus have 
submitted to be fleeced more patiently 
and more completely by kings and parlia- 
ments than they would have done had the 
attack on their purses been more direct 
and peremptory. It was like having the 
root of all evil conjured out of their pockets 
by the gentle legerdemain of the pick- 
pocket, instead of being told to stand and 
deliver it in the coarse accents of the 
highwayman. It was a skillful physician 
of the state that first devised this tooth- 
some vehicle for the bitter pill of taxation, 
as Tasso says that the cup of medicine is 
touched on its lip with honey before it is 
Offered to the child. 

Emile de Girardin, when he was editor 
of the Presse, suggested a plan which he 
held to be the grand reconciliation of the 
eternal grudge between the tax-layer and 
the tax-payer. Though we are not sure 
that it was not analogous to the Garantisme 
of Fourier. His specific was to convert 
taxation into insurance, by which the 
government would engage to guarantee all 
the members of the state against all losses, 
besides its ordinary obligations, in consid- 
eration of the premium paid as taxes. 
Government was to become a great Bencfit 
or Mutual Insurance Society, all the part- 
ners in which were to have the benefits, in 
proportion to the amount of premium they 
had paid. All accidents, fines, robberies 
would thus be paid for in full, and all 
losses promptly settled. Thus all danger 
of insurrections would be at an end, for 
none butan Irish mob would attack the 
insurance ofiice in which all had in- 
vested; and there would be no more 
concealment of property, or endeavors to 
escape taxation, because one’s chance for 
compensation would be just to that degree 
diminished. We are by no means certain 
that this specific would have the magical 
effect its author hoped from it; and it is by 
no means likely that our doubts will ever 
be removed by the trying of the experi- 
ment. But there is one kind of social in- 
surance which we think it possible the 
world may adopt in process of time, 
though we fear we shall not live to see it. 
Government takes our money for the pur- 
pose of protecting our persons and prop- 
erty mainly; and, when it fails to perform 
its part of the contract, it seems reasonable 
that it should pay the damage suffered. 
This principle is now adopted in most civ- 
ilized communities in the case of property 
destroyed by mobs; and there seems no 
argument, excepting from inconvenience, 
why it should not be applied to other 
losses, to guard against which civil govern- 
ment is established. Now, if a robber 
assaults and robs me, Government will 
arrest end lock him up, if I can identify 
him, locking me up at the same time to 
secure my attendance at the final trial, if I 
cannot furnish bail for my appearance. 
And then, when my enemy is convicted, 
and set to work in the penitentiary, he is 
not working in my bebalf, but in that of 
the state. This seems rather a hard 
measure, which we believe may be in some 
measure lightened by the sagacity of some 
political discoverer, yct to arrive. But, in 
the meantime, we shall be grateful for such 
installment of relief as Governor Hoffman 
and Commissioner Wells can prevail on 
the rings that rule us to vouchsafe. 


Editorial Rotes, 


We again present our monthly triple- 
sheet with no little gratification at our suc- 
cess in bringing together such an array of em- 
inent writers and able articles. It will hardly 
do to begin to name them here, for it would 
seem invidious, where all are so good, to 
stop short of the whole catalogue. But we 
are specially gratified that, as we were able 
to represent liberal French Catholicism by an 
original article of Pére Hyacinthe’s in our 
February triple-sheet, we are now ableto 
give in this number so timely an article from 
Dr. Merle D’Aubigné, the eminent Swiss 
divine, whose History of the Reformation 
has made him a world-wide reputation. 
And it is no small gratification to us 
to have the United States Senate repre- 
sented, not only by its presiding officer, 
but by Senator Revels. The personal char- 
acter of Mr. Revels’s article greatly hightens 
its interest. The very fresh, original, and 
thoughtful sermon of Dr. Horace Bushnell, 
treating as it does a theological question of 
vital interest just now, will attract a great 
dcal of attention. ‘‘H. H.’’, who has been so 
long identified with Tas INDEPENDENT as a 
contributor, and who has of late stepped into 
a country-wide fame, gives us one of her 
most striking poems ; while Rachal Pomeroy, 
another of our well-known poetical contribu- 
tora, kas also a capital poem in this number. 
How can we help mentioning the art article 
of Prof. Bartlett? for it is not often that a 
theological professor writes on such a theme. 
Of Mr. Garrison, and Mr. Greeley, and Dr. 
Hall, and the rest, we need not speak. Our 
readers will rejoice to know that the enter- 
prise of the paper is appreciated, and that the 
public is testifying its approval in the most 
substantial manner. 


...-A late number of the Christian Siates- 
man, published in Philadelpbia, contains a 
full report of the proceedings of the recent 
convention held in that city, and having for 
its avowed object the procurement ofa retig- 
ious amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, We have carefully read this 
report, and find ourselves quite as far as ever 
from adopting the ideas of the excellent men 
who composed this convention. We do not 
belicve in cither the desirableness or the prac- 
ticwbility ofthe measure they propose. The 
amendment would be either mere verbiage, 
without any binding authority,or it would have 
the living force of constitutional law, and, as 
such, be the basis for specific statutes in the 











execution of its principles. In the one case, 
it would be simply an empty and meaningless 
form; and in the other it would be fatal to 
freedom of conscience and the religious liber- 
tics of the people. It is well to remember 
that the American people are not exclusively 
composed of Christians, and especially 
Evangelical Christians ; and that, indeed, the 
distinctively Christian portion of the nation 
does not embrace anything like one-half 
of the people. If aM Christians were 
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rians of the various types? This is a govern- 
ment for all the people, and not simply a 
part; and the moment the Constitution 
should, on religious grounds, discriminate 
in favor of Christians, by giving legal force to 
their dogmas as against all others, the ele- 
mentary principle of equal rights would be 
abandoned. The whole proposition is thor- 
oughly anti-American, and totally impracti- 
cable without making the Government a re- 
ligious despotism. Before three-fourths of 
all the states shall adopt the idea of this con- 
vention, the American people will have to 
unlearn a large part of what they have been 
learning for nearly a century, a5 well as for- 
get the solemn warnings of the world’s his- 
tory in respect to state religions. We bave 
not the slightest idea that any amount of dis- 
cussion, or of money spent, has the remotest 
chance of lodging the proposed amendment 
in the fundamental law of the land. The 
drift of the world’s thought is iu exactly the 
opposite direction. 


....We excecdingly like this. Here licsa 
petition sent out by acommittee of ladies, ex- 
tending from Mrs. Gen. Sberman to Miss 
Catherine Beecher, inclusive. These are all, 
except Miss Beecher, distinguished ladies of 
the class that take a reflected eminence from 
their husband’s greatness. They are excel- 
lent and honorable ladics of the kind that do 
the honors at Senator Blank’s receptions 
“with great dignity and condescension.” 
There is no class in the world so conservative 
as this class of women, whose fortunes are 
assured and whose positions are ornamental. 
We think, therefore, that when such women 
can be persuaded to take political action 
there is every sign of the coming success of 
the woman’s voting movement. Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher, and Mrs. Isabella Beecher 
Hooker, and Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
have all rendered admirable service to the 
cause. But the venerable Catherine Beecher 
has done better than all. She has afforded to 
her sister, Mrs Hooker, a capital argument. 
If Mrs. General This and Mrs. Senator That 
and Mrs. Governor The-other and Mrs. Rev. 
Dr. Somebody and Mrs. Admiral Anybody 
can circulate petitions, and head a political 
movement against the suffrage, and never 
lose caste or soil their kids, why, the thing is 
done. Voting is not half so dangerous as 
political engineering. 


+eeeThe reunited Presbyterian Church, 
combining what were the Old and New 
School bodies before the reunion, is now one 
of the largest and strongest religious denomi- 
nations of this country. The reports made 
to the last General Assembly showed 51 
synods, 259 presbyteries, 4,526 churches, 4,238 
ministers, 446,561 church communicants, and 
448,857 Sabbath-school membership. The 
aggregate contributions of the year reported 
for all purposes amounted to $8,440,121, of 
which $6,416,165 were devoted to congrega- 
tional expenses. Home missions received 
$566,274, foreign missions $328,847, church 
erection $210,989, education $246,889, and 
sundry other causes received smaller sums, 
including $690,636 appropriated for various 
miscellaneous purposes. The Church is now 
making an earnest effort to raise the five 
million memorial fund before the meeting of 
the next Assembly. We understand that 
about three millions of this fund have been 
already subscribed, leaving some two millions 
more to be subscribed in the course of the 
next three months. The whole sum pro- 
posed to be raised, if distributed per capita 
through the entire Church, would impose an 
average tax per member of a small fraction 
more than eleven dollars.. The Church is 
abundantly able to raise the whole amount, 
aud Presbyterian zeal ought not to flag in this 
enterprise till the last dollar is subscribed. Re-“ 
union seems to be ademonstrated success—at 
least, in the sense that the two schools, for- 
getting their old controversies, find themselves 
able to walk together in harmony and mutual 
confidence. Denominations there will be for 
years to come, perhaps as long as the world 
stands; yet there is no good reason, as there 
never has been any, why the followers of the 
Saviour should not be thoroughly united in 
promoting the great interests which are com- 
mon to them all. Their differences are but 
minor matters when compared with their 
essential agreements. 


.-.. That “ the world does move”’ we have 
been having notable proofs for several years 
past, and none more gratifying, perhaps, than 
some that have come from the little State of 
New Jersey, which, if at times alittle “ slow,” 
is quite certain to prove “sure.” Last Sum- 
mer, after the Fifteenth Amendment was de- 
clared adopted, the attorney-general of the 
state very sensibly ruled that negroes had a 
right to vote under it, without waiting for 
state legislation to enforce the amendment. 
Since that time the Republicans have carried 
the state, and recorded, as the mature verdict 
of the people of New Jersey, their ratification 
of the amendment, which a previous Demo- 
cratic legislation had refused to pass; and 
Governor Randolph, who has the good sense 
to understand that a statesman must keep his 
eye on the present and the future, rather than 
on the past, put his Democratic signature to 
the joint resolution. But an instance of 
progress in which we c.n all rejoice, without 
regard to differences of party opinion, was 
furnished at Trenton, the other day, in the 
unanimous passage of a bill through the 
lower house, making all the schools of the 
state free. A system of public instruction 
bas been in operation for some years; but, 
while in every other state that had such a sys- 
tem the schools were all alike supported at 
the public expense, New Jersey has until 
now gone on with the old system of ‘“ rate- 
bills ’—an ingenious metbod of making the 
school-terms as short and worthless as possi- 
ble. Nearly half the schools of the state 
were supported in this way, and the practical 
working of the system, as detailed in the 
report of the superintendent of public in- 
struction, was somewhat as follows: In some 
places, the truatees decided to keep the 
schools free as long as the puplic money 
lasted, and then charge full tuition for the 
rest of the year; in others the schools were 
part free and part pay as long as they were 
kept open. Sometimes the trustees collected 
the bills, oue of which must be made out 
for each patron of the school ; and sometimes 
the teacher. Sometimes a trustee refused to 
serve if that duty was imposed upon him; 
sometimes he charged a commission; and as 
for the teachers, it was found that one who 
could collect the bills best had not always 
every other qualification of a good teacher. 
But these were among the lesser evils of the 
system, the real effects of which’ appeared 
among the families coneerned. If the schools 
were free only in summer, then complaints 
came from the parents of large boys who at- 
tended only in winter; if they were free only 
in winter, the parents of the small children 
attending the summer school had their turn 
at fault-finding. Many sent their children 
while the schools were free, and withdrew 
them as soon as tuition begun, thus increasing 
the burdens of those who remained; and, as 
tuition was charged only forthe time of ac- 
tual attendance, a direct premium was offered 
for frequent absence. These are some of the 
conspicuous beauties of a system under 
which tuition was paid last year in 651 
schools (out of 1,458), to the amount of nearly 
$72,000, There is little use, perhaps, in say- 
ing so much over an abuse that is now prac- 
tically dead; but we always like to assist at a 
funeral of this sort. 

....After haying been twice requested to 
do so by the gentleman honored, we lately 
recorded the fact that a Western clergyman 
had, as he informed us, just received “ unex- 
pectedly’’ the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from the ‘‘ American University of Philadel- 
phia.” Knowing that Philadelphia degrees 
are at a discount in England, we asked for in- 
formation about this ‘‘ University.” The 
new Doctor writes us that it has been a uni- 
versity since 1868, and has four departments, 
of arts, law, medicine, and theology, and that 
it boasts twenty-five professors, including 
seven or eight D.D.s and LL.D.s. O, for a 
catalogue that we might verify those learned 
instructors! Now we are ready to admit, for 
we believe it, that our friend who feels ag- 
grieved at our notice(we did not give his 
name) is a worthy preacher, and that he did 
not pay one cent directly or indirectly for 
his diploma, and we will not dény that he is, 
as an anonymous classmate and friend of. his 
says in a note enclosed by the Doctor, “of a 


its purity. Nevertheless its degrees, we think 
we can cautiously add, are not in good odor, 
and we believe that it has been whispered 
that they are purchasable. It is so far to 
the credit of the “University” that its di- 
ploma was not sold in the present case; but 
we would ask President Woolsey, McCosh, 
or Eliot if they are in the habit of using such 
language as this in writing to the gentlemen 
who are honored with their degrees: ‘It af- 
fords me great pleasure to forward your di- 
ploma ; and more so a3 this honor was unso- 
licited by you’?! Unsolicited, forsooth! 
We should hope so. 


.... Yale College is making some valuable 
acquisitions. A chapel is to be built at once 
for the Theological Seminary in New Haven 
by Mr. Frederick Marquand, formerly of New 
York City, and now at Westport, Conn. The 
expense, as it is estimated, will be between 
twenty and twenty-five thousand dollars; and 
it is designed to seat about three hundred 
persons. This chapel must not be confounded 
with the large university chapel, for the 
building of which the corporation of the 
college received some time ago a donation 
from Mr. Joseph Battell, of New York City. 
It is expected that the Marquand Chapel will 
be completed and ready for use by the com- 
mencement of the next collegiate year. The 
library of the distinguished professor R. Von 
Mohl, of Heidelburg, which was purchased in 
Germany lately, through the liberality of Mr. 
Walter Phelps, of this eity, is expected soon 
to arrive in New Haven. The number of 
volumes in the collection is six thousand. 
The price paid is said to have been $3,000 in 
gold. The library is a special one, and covers 
the whole ficld of political economy. The 
story which is circulating in the newspapers 
that there is a case of smallpox among the 
students of Yale College is untrue. The 
only foundation for it, if it can be called a 
foundation, is the fact that one of the 

tudents has the 1 

-...In the matter of Woman’s Suffrage 
we must again express our opinion that the 
reform can only be accomplished in the old 
way by enlightening the people. We do not 
believe in going ‘across lots” by means of 





It resents before the courts charges against 


that he is one of the Parsce merchants who 
have attained great wealth in India, and par- 
ticularly in Bombay. They have retained 
their ancient fire-worship which they brought 
with them from Persia, amidst pefsecutions 
from Mohammedans, Buddhists, and Chris- 
tians. And they, many of them, certainly 
seta shining example to the professors of a 
higher faith. The most distinguished among 
these was Sir Ji tsee Jeejeebhoy, who was 
created successively knight and baronet for 
his princely benefactions. Probably no man 
ever gave such large sums for public objects, 
at least during his life-time, up to the day of 
Mr. Peabody. Long before his death he had 
expended more than £250,000 in public works 
and charities. He celebrated his kinghthood 
by endowing an institution for the education 
of indigent Parsees with £30,000. His su- 
periority to Oriental prejudices was shown 
by his founding a medical school and pro- 
moting schools for girls. He afterward es- 
tablished a college or school of higher educa- 
tion which was open to pupils of all religions. 
Whether he intended it or not, this Paynim 
knight was preparing the way for a purer re- 
ligion, through the advancement of material 
civilization and the- improvement, physical 
and mental, of the heathen races. We wish 
there were more like him. 





...-And now we are told that the famous 
New York millionaire, A. T. Stewart, gave 
this city the honor of sending out the first 
cargo of supplics for hungry France. He 
loaded it with flour and sent it on its way 
before half his fellow-merchants had decided 
what to do. But think what is the power 
which money is now putting into the hands 
of suchaman. A Stewart or o Vanderbilt 
alone could provision a city like Paris, or in 
time of war could keep a large army in the 
fie'd. These unparalled accumulations of 
wealth, we are beginning to find in the case 
of Erie, may seriously affect the interests of 
communities, and even of nations. 

..-.Speaking of Erie reminds us that a Mr. 
Brassey has just died in England, the wealth- 
iest commoner in the country, and who had 
himself accumulated his fortune of thirty-five 
million dollars. We mention this no doubt 
worthy deceased gentleman not on his own 





constructions of constitutional d 

To get the’suffrage prematurely by a quibble 
would be a miisfortune to the cause greater 
even than Mrs. Woodhull’s imprudent advo- 
cacy of it. There is only one road to a sure 
and permanent euccess. On that road the 
wisest advocates of the cause have traveled 
with a speed that is more than encouraging— 
that is surprising. 


...-Nothing in this country reminds us so 
much of the good old days when the printer 
and the scholar were one and the same man, 
and when a printing office was a center of 
erudition,as the Riverside Press at Cambridge. 
Not only is Mr. Houghton a literary man 
himself; but Mr. Horace E. Scudder, the 
editor of the Riverside Wagazine while it lived, 
and the author of that charming book, 
“Dream Children,” is constantly engaged 
there. Fora lover of books the place has a 
strange fascination, and in our minds it will 
always remain one of the ‘Seven Wonders” 
of Beston. 


....-Thereis a limit to the serenity with 
which the Established Church of England 
looks upon doctrinal diversity. It is no mat- 
ter how far aman may go toward Rome, pro- 
vided he does not use candles; but the final 
decision in the case of Rev. Charles Voysey, 
vicar of Healaugh, who has just been de- 
prived of his living for heresy, proves that 
that Church has too much self-respect to ac- 
cept any such meaningless subscription to its 
articles as willallow its clergy to teach that 
“ Jesus Christ had not made any atonement 
for sin’; that this was ‘“‘a revolting popular 
belief’; that he is ‘‘no more very God than 
we are ourselves’’; and that the worship of 
Christand the Incarnation are “‘idolatry.’’ 


....The London Spectator is right in saying 
that America does not wish England to lose 
her weight in European politics ; and her influ- 
ence is completely crippled only when, as dur- 
ing the past few years, there has been what 
Secretary Fish calls a ‘‘latent war’? between 
England and the United States. Yet the in- 
fluence which we would have England exert 
in Continental matters is one for peace. 
England’s insular position makes her a peace- 
maker. She wants no more European terri- 
tory. Of her own will, she has given up Cor- 
fu, Malta she hardly values, and she has al- 
most ceased to feel a pride in holding Gibral- 
tar. Certainly Gibraltar is not so deenlv in- 
scrivea on Victoria’s heart as Calais was on 


Mary’s. England’s manufactures and com- 
merce make her a peace-maker. She has more 
interests at stake than any other nation. Now 
let England lead in establishing a supreme 
court of the nations. Let her remind France 
how much she would have saved if she could 
have rested her case last summer before such 
a court. Our own country would not be 
slow to follow such leaders. The smaller 
states of Europe would be eager for such a 
league. Then, with no danger of war be- 
tween each other, these nations, led by 
England, could crush any belligerent at- 
tempt; and we should bave a veritable Holy 
A liance in the holy interests of peace. But 
we forget—or rather, we anticipate a little. 
The millennium is further off than we were 
thinking. 


...- At last Great Britain has recognized the 
French Republic, and a French minister is in 
London. More bound by forms than we are, 
Victoria was not satisfied with a dozen 
usurpers who declared France a republic, but 
waited for an election which should make it 
such. Our own government more generously 
put faith in the intention of Favre, Gambetta, 
and their associates, and recognized the 
in futuro 98 in esse on he same principle on 
which Paul calls Christians ‘‘saints,’’ not 
because they are sucd, but because they hope 
te be. 


....England, with its densely populated 
little territory, has easily led the way in 
postage reforms. We here have done littie 
more than follow her afar off; so far that 
we have hardly yet begun to discuss the 
question of putting telegraphic messages 
under the Post-office Department. It almost 
takes away an American’s breath to see the 


t, but only to suggest that a name like 
his ought not to die with him. May there 
not be a metempsychosis in names as well as 
souls, and would it not be possible for the 
English gentleman’s name to escape instantly 
from Hades through the ivory gate, and settle 
down on one of our conspicuous railroad 
kings? How would “ Col. Jim Brassey, Jr.,”’ 
sound ? 


..-.In this country popularity in literature 
has never been so suddenly achieved as by 
Mr. Bret Harte. If a star had risen in the 
west the country would not have been set in 
a greater state of excitement than it has been 
by the appearance of a genuine poet anda 
popular humorist in one at the Golden Gate. 
The press has been filled with rnmors of late 
in regard to the place of his future home. 
Chicago, New York, and Boston have been 
contending over the new Homer, and we do 
not yet know upon which Mr. Harte has 
decided. We doubt if he knows himself. 


....Weare glad to learn, by a very hand- 
somely written autograph letter from himself, 
that our venerable and faithful fricnd, so 
widely known and honored in the churches 
East and West, Rev. Thomas Adams, aged 79, 
now of Waterville, has been wrongfully put 
into our list of ministers deceased. He says: 
“Tam yet in the body, in the enjoyment of 
comfortable health; and some of my friends 
think there are some years of work in mo 
yet.” Of course, there is work in him if he 
is alive, as we hope he may be for ycars to 
come. We cannot tell how the mistake oc- 
curred, 


....We learn from a private source that 
Geo. Thompson, M.P., the efficient English 
apostle of liberty, is quite worn and fee- 
ble. Helives in Yorkshire, and is about to 
move to a little village in the neighborhood 
of Leeds. He has derived great benefit from 
avisit which he paid some time ago toa 
hydropathic establishment at Matlock. 


....The trustees of the University of Michi- 
gan have at length ded in obtaining 
President Angell, of the University of Ver- 
mont, to be their president. The salary they 
give him is larger than that of the president 
of Harvard. : 





....Laura Bridgman, the deaf, dumb, and 
blind girl, is now on a visit to her sister, 
Mrs. Simmons, of Newport, Ky. The sisters 
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only the sense of touch to rcach her im- 
prisoned mind. 


....-Mr. Strong, of Minnesota, president- 
elect of Northfield College, who was so terri- 
bly injured on the railroad at Hartford, last 
fall, has so far recovered that he has preached 
in the church on Asylum Hill, and has now 
started for home. 


Leligions Intelligence. 





In speaking of the resignation of Dr. T. 
Ralston Smith as secretary of the American 
Bible Society, the Congregationalist thinks his 
successor ought to be a Congregationalist. 
Very well, if the Congregationalists will 
furnish their best man, and when he has got 
well fitted to his place, let him stay. The 
Evangelist said that Dr. Smith ‘is altogether 
too good a pastor and too attractive a preach- 
er’? to be spared for secretary work; and 
the Reformed (Dutch) decided in the same 
way as to Dr. Taylor; so they may be counted 
out. The Mrald and Presbyter says, more 
justly: ‘‘We would rather say the Church 
can well afford to place her ablest, most 
efficient, most popular, and devoted ministers 
jn her benevolent societies. They are the 
bishops of the age.’’ 


...-A mutual council, called to advise the 
Congregational church at Woodland, Cal., in 
regard to their pastor, Rev. 8. R. Rosboro’, 
found that Mr. R. had assisted at a lecture by 
Mrs. Gorden, a spiritualist; but acquit him 
of any wrong intent, and he expresses his re 
gret at the construction put upon his acts 
and promises to be more careful in the future. 
The council, therefore, while censuring his 





advances now urged there, including cheap 
money orders and registration of letters, a 
sixpenny rate for telegraphic messages, a 
scheme for insuring registered letters and 
telegraphic messages, and a parcel-post that 
shall supersede express companies. Add to 
this that it does not seem improbable that 
before long the entire matter of railway 
travel and of life insurance will be assumed 
by the Government, and we have enough to 
give our financiers and statesmen matter for 
thought. 


...-A brilliant friend, whose articles often 
appear in these columns, asks why we admit 
Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s, seeing heis what 
our friend calls ‘the worst of the worst” of 
radicals, We are perfectly well aware of 
Mr. Conway’s erratic and as we think unfor- 
tunate theological position. But because we 
differ tofo calo on theological points from the 
brilliant radical of Finsbury Chapel, London, 
we do not mean to be so stupid as to refuse 
to avail ourselves of his trenchant articles 
en other subjects, any more* than we shall 
ask our printer whether he is in favor of the 
annexation of the West Indies. 





Personal, 


— 


In case any of our readers should have 
occasion to write to Emperor William, or any 
of the Imperial family, it is as well that they 
should know how to address their let- 
ters. The style of the Emperor is ‘His 
Majesty the German Emperor and King of 
Prussia’; and letters to him should begin, 
“Most Hlustrious, Most Puissant Emperor 
and King,” or, ‘‘ Most Gracious Emperor, 
King and Lord.” On the outside, letters to 
the Empress should be addressed ‘To Her 
Imperial and Royal Majesty’; and inside, 
“Most Illustrious, Most Puissant Empress 
and Queen,” or “‘ Most Gracious Empress, 
Queen and Lady.’? The Crown Prince is 
simply addressed as ‘‘ His Imperial and Royal 
Highness, Crown Prince of the German Em- 
pire and Crown Prince of Prussia.” The 





sensitive and- retiring nature,’ “shunning 








united-in demanding such an amendment, 
as they certainly are not,-and are not likely 
to be, still they. would be. largely inthe 
minority, as compared with the whole 
people. What right have they to 
j insist that the specific religious dog- 
!mas which represent either the wholo 


| 
; ora part of their creed shall be formulated in 


rather than seeking notoriety.” He sent the 
noticé tousas innocently as he previously 
has that of a settlement over a parish; though 
we, whoare not in the habit of receiving | 


were somewhat amused at it. So far | 
we have plain sailing. But now we are in | 
dangerous water. There ts an incorporated | 





| the Constitution of the United States that 








“American University of Philadelphia.’ | 


Crown ‘Princess has the same style as her 
husband, feminized, with the addition of 
“‘Printess Royal of Great Britain.aud Ire- 
land.” By observing these simple directions 


' they will satisfy all the requirements of -eti- | 


such notices as’ he favored: us: with, | quette. 


..-. There certainly issomething in a name, 
since we read that Mr. Cowasjee Jchanglier 
Readymoney, of Bombay, has given witbin 
the last twenty-five years no less than £127,- 


course as injudicious, and declaring that the 
churches “can have no fellowship with the 
so-called Spiritualism,” advised that he be 
not dismissed from his promising field of 
labor. The advice was cordially accepted on 
both sides, with evidences of a complete and 
cordial reconciliation. 


....At the annual meeting of Islington 
Presbyterian chnrch, London, Mr. Davidson, 
the pastor, was assisted by the Rev. Gordon 
Calthorp, Episcopal clergyman of Highbury, 
who said that the Bishop of London had 
heartily approved his appearing on this occa- 
sion. He allowed that there was in the 
Church of England “still a good deal of 
buckram ; but he was thankful to say that it 
was breaking down, and he believed he 
would yet see the day when he could not 
only occupy with their pastor the same plat- 
form at the Agricultural Hall, but should be 
able to exchange pulpits with him, than 
which nothing would afford him sincerer 
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and the presbytery resolved that, if the 
officers of the Board would assign their 
share of the debt, they would pay it at once, 
in addition to their ordinary contributions. 
A good example, 





of the Reformed (Dutch) Church y 
income, from May lat to Dec. Ist, of $95 4: 
an increase over last year of $9,357 on 
60 per cent. —— 


...-Bishop Clarkson, of Nebraska 
that of the 75,000 Iudians in the yt!" 


--+-The Christian Witness, of Boston, refers le 
his diocese 15,000 attend relivious 4 ® 


to the “ Book of Prayers,” published by the iow 
late Bishop Griswold, containing an ‘Office | He thinks the effort for their om to, 
for the Burial of the Dead, to be used when | been a grand success. ZANION iy 
the corpse is carried into the church,” which, t 
if Mr. Sabine had felt at liberty to use, would A coal angus, of Londcn, reportes that ig 
have obviated his difficulty in celebrating the | AM¢Tiea he attended a large meeting of nj. 


isters, every one of who + 
funeral of a play-actor. Dr. G., in his pre- se ie mm WaS attired jg 
face, eays: white waistcoat and black neck -tie—revenigg 


the order universally ob: edin E 
“Tt is my belief that no one thing has ¥ observed in Englang 
tended more to increase the prejudice against 
our Liturgy than the using of it on occasions 
to which it is not adapted and for which it 
was not designed.” 





is . 2 " 
Washington, 
-..-A printed sermon on “God's doing Niieaare 
and Man’s doing in Minnesota,’ by Rev. M. 
A. Munson, of Northfield, says that, “ while 
the red men have dwindicd to about 6,000,” 
immigration in 1869 added to the state near- 
ly a hundred thousand souls. Of 1,700,000 
acres of land cultivated, a million acres were 
in wheat. One-eighteenth of the entire 
breadth of the soil is set apart for education- 
al purposes, and there are already three 
large seminaries for the training of teachers. 


The college at Northftcld is proposed to be 
named ‘“ Plymouth College.” 


WASHINGTON, February 26} 187, 
To Tor Epiror oF THe INDEPENDEyy. 


lr has been a stirring week in Congrey 
and outside of it in this city; ang ae 
Senate and Ilouse the excitement Po 
confusion are on the increase, and the 
will not culminate till noon of the en 
of March arrives, when the Vice-President ; 
and Speaker, in grave tones, Will pr. 
— the 41st Congress adjourneg iia 

A multitude of subjects haye been be 
fore the two houses since my last letter, 
and I can only single out the more impor. § 
ant debates for notice. In the Houge the 
Appropriation bills have been under con 
sideration the whole week, under the five. 
minute rule, which always gives Usa lively 
debate. When a man cannot speak py 
five minutes, he crowds a great deg] of 
matter into that space, and the pressure 
will sometimes transform an ordinarily dul 
speaker into an energetic and forcible one; 
and, even if the speech be dull, as it cay lasg 
but five minutes, it can be easily endured, | 
Another feature of this debate is that it ig | 
unlimited. That is to say, the House 

goes into committee,” where debate cap. 
not becut short ; but,ifthe Majority becom 
Weary of the much talking, they can rise, 
#a into the House, and stop debate on the 
particular section of the bill. This peculig; 
debate on the Appropriation Bill gives g 
chance to everybody, first or last, to speak 
on all subjects; for, whenever money 
appropriated for any object, that briug 
everything connected with it under discus 
sion. 

For instance, the other day 8 deficiency 
appropriation item for the army was up in 
the House, and the Democrats, under the 
lead of James Brooks, of New York, wen 
into a furious debate on the employment 
of the army last fall in the elections. Ip 
the course of the discussion Gen. Logan, 
of Hlinois, said that he thought the aruy 
should not be used in time of peace in cop 
nection with elections, except at the call 
of a governor ofa state. This admission 
from one of the Republican chiefs greatly 
pleased Mr. Brooks,and he cackled oye 
it as a pullet does over its first eg, He 
said he would sit down, after that, sué/sfel 
Mr. Dawes, who had charge of the Dill, re. 
marked, dryly, that he trusted, now that 
the New York member had found sone. 
thing which satisfied him, he would allow 
business to proceed ! 

In a short time another angry debate 
started up, and this time it was on an iten 
to support a hospital for disabled freedmen 
in Washington. The sight of a freedman 
to a Democrat is like a red rag toa 
Spanish bull. The very word “ freedman" 
puts some of the Democratic members in 
convulsions. A dozen gentlemen jumped 
to the floor, and the debate ran on for au 
hour, Cox, the little man from New York, 
made a fierce attack on Massachusetts, 
simply because Mr. Hoar, from that state, 
defended Gen. Howard and the freedmen. 
Ere long Fernando Wood mixed in the 
fight, and said us many bitter things as he 
chose of the Frecdmen’s Bureau; until s 
quiet man from Pennsylvania, by the name 
of Townsend, provoked beyond endurance 
by Wood’s cool effrontery, accused him of 
siding with the rebels in 1861. This 
changed the issue instantly; and, instead 
of fighting negroes, the ex-mayor began to 
Dv rucvity te Aofanca nf hia reevilllD 
record. He had the impudence t 
deny Townsend's statements; when 
that gentleman brought out official 
documents, including Mr. Wood's 
proclamation as mayor, and _ had 
them read at the Clerk’s desk, to the chagrin 
and discomfiture of Wood and his Demo 
cratic associates. This is a specimen ol 
the five-minute debates in the House. I! 
has made considerable progress with th 
appropriation bills; but they are by ne 
means out of danger there. And the Senate 
is in a far worse condition, for there seven 
of these bills have not yet been taken up, 
and it is quite probable that two or thre 
important appropriation bills will go ove 
to the next Congress. 

The little squad of Democratic senaton 
acted very spitcfully toward the bil 
amending the act to enforce the right 
vote at national elections. It is suspiciouw 
that these gentlemen should be so angry 
when anybody proposes to prevent elec: 
tion frauds and to educate the comm 
people. Education of the colored people 
is their especial abhorrence, and, next 0 
that, a fece and honest election. Upon 
scrutinizing the subject, we have no diff 
culty in perceiving the cause for theit 
angry opposition to these measures; for, i 
the people are educated, and left to vote 8 
they choose, without violence or fraud © 
cheat them out of their purpose, they will 
not support a party like the one whichis 
now in opposition to the Administratioz. 
The Forty-second Congress will 8992 


--.-An article in the Kirchenzeitung inti- 
mates that in the transfer of Alsace to France 
Luther’s Bible and the Lutheran Church pre- 
vented the Frenchifying of the people’s heart, 
and aided in preserving French Christianity 
from utter ruin. Also that within the last ten 
years a great resurrection of Evangelical 
Lutheranism has taken place there, under the 
lead of ‘‘the much abused but greatly be- 
loved pastor, Fr. Horning.” So that now 
Lutheranism in Alsace is ‘‘a fresh and vigor- 
ous life-growth, of fairest promise.” 


-...A correspondent of the Springfleld Re- 
publican lately attended a Congregational 
church in Concord, N. H., where the pulpit 
was occupied by a venerable Boston clergzy- 
man, who paused after reading the Bible to 
allow a quartet choir to sing a bold parody on * 
the old song of ‘Home, Sweet Home,” the 
burden of which was “Prayer! prayer! 
sweet, sweet prayer! be itt ever so feeble, 
there’s nothing like prayer!” And eight or 
ten verses of such a parody were sung a3 a 
part of religious worship on Sunday. 








....We learn from the Deccan Hera’d, pub- 
lished at Poona, India, that the Anglican 
Bishop of Bombay has brought out from 
England a band of assistants, whom he has 
set to work at Abhmednugger, Kolapore, 
Poona, and other places, already occupied by 
able and successful missionaries of other de. 
nominations, some of them for half a century. 
Bishop Staley’s signal failure in the Sandwich 
Islands, and the refusal of the person desig- 
nated to go as bishop to intrude in Madagas- 
car, ought to discredit these impertinences. 


«ee-The Observer “Year Book” gives the 
list of deaths of American clergymen, 1870, 
with their aves. The average age is 61 years 
—a much higher average than could probably 
be found in any other class of men. 21 had 
passed 80 years, 52 died between aves of 70 
and 80, 37 were between 60 and 70, 23 were 
between 50 and 60, 17 were between 40 and 
50, 20 were between 30 and 40, 6 were between 
20 and 30. 


--.-The Rey. Thomas Binney, so long 
minister of the Weigh-house Chapel, London, 
has closed his labors, January 29th, giving 
notice that on the following Sunday the 
pulpit would be pied by his a 
Mr. Mannering, ‘‘a man of piety, culture, 
talent, and worth, far more fitted to occupy 
this place than I was when I entered upon 
these duties; and I may say more fitted than 
I am now, when I am not equal to them.” 





--.-The National Temperance Union, of 
which J. N. Stearns is the indefatigable 
actuary, has removed its publishing and 
business quarters from 172 William street, to 
more commodious rooms at No. 58 Reade 
street, two doors west of Broadway. Its list 
of publications contains above 70 bound vol- 
umes, 150 tracts and pamphlets, and two 
monthly papers, one of which—the Youth's 
Temperance Banner—circulates 125,000 copies. 


««-.The Times, alocal paper at Clyde, N. 
¥., gives an account of a great revival of 
religion in that place, chiefly inthe Method- 
ist church, where ‘over two hundred have 
been forward for prayers, and all who feith- 
fully and earnestly sought have found.” 
KM eseabeype Lama haan docertad to 

meetings, which have been pete rh 
for some weeks. 


..--The city of Greenville, 8. C., with 5,000 
inhabitants, claims to be the Athens of South 
Carolina. It has six churches, two colleges, 
and three theological seminaries. Furman 
University has added nearly $100,000 to its 
endowments within a few months. The Bap- 
tist Seminary has five able professors—Drs. 
Boyce, Broadus, Mundy, Williams, and Joy— 
and 58 students. 


.-+.The Presbyterians of Indiana are taking 
measures to establish a first-class seminary 
for young ladies. The minimum basis agreed 
upon is asubscription amounting to $200,000. 
It is to have a gentleman at its head and at 
least one male professor, and is to be open to 
day-scholars as well as boarders. The loca- 
tion is not to be decided until at least 
$100,000 are subscribed. 


..-.The Episcopalian Bishop of Florida has 
ordained Mr. J. Robert Love, the first colored 
man ever episcopally ordained in the South. 
Mr. Love was complimented for his sound 
scholarship and manly sense, and is coming 
to New York, by invitation of Dr. Haight, to 
obtain funds for building a church and school 
in Florida. 


«...There are six courses of religions lec- 
tures given in Boston this winter, besides a 
course of Lowel Lectures, by Prof. Fisher, of 
Yale College, on the Reformation. This de- 
mand for earnest and free discussion of relig- 
ious questions certainly betokens a great and 
active current of religious thought in that 
city, ominous of good. 





...-A number of Lutheran synods in the 
West have come to the conclusion that it is 


eports a 





wise economy to concentrate their several 
theolegical schools in one, the Concordia, at 
St. Louis; believing that tens of thousands 
of dollars will be saved and the advantages of 
the students Increased. They have now four 
colleges to feed one seminary. 


bein session, and with an abundance of 
business, according to the aspect of affain 
at this time. Two hundred bills will 9 
over; and perhaps two or three of them 
will be appropriation bills, which must be 
speedily acted on. Then there is thi 
San Domingo controversy, which is only 
waiting the return of the Wade commis 
sion for revival; and possibly the “Als 
bama” dispute. It ia generally hoped 
among Republicans that the San Dominge 
scheme and the English controversy ™3J 
be finally settled in the Senate, withoul 
the dangers of open debate-.in both hous 
Of course, if the Joint Commission up% 
questions at issue with England arrive ! 
any conclusions before the adjournment O! 
the Spring session, they will have to b¢ 
submitted to the Senate in the form of! 
treaty; though it will be difficult, if tht 
adjustment should be in any degree & 


....In Cambridge University, England, the 
‘*Senior Wrangler’’ this year is Mr. Hopkin? 
son, son Of a Congregational deacon at 
Manchester; and the third Wrangler is Mr. 
Spence, son of the former minister of Poultry 
Chapel, London; both decided Nonconform- 
ists. 


....A Presbyterian church was opened in 
Rome, now the capital of Italy, on the 8th of 
January. It has been erccted at a cost of 
about $15,000, and will accommodate three 
hundred persons. The pastor is the Rev. 
James Lewis, formerly a minister of the Free 
Church of Scotland ia Leith. 


....Dr. Payne Smith, of Oxford University, 
who has now suceeeded Dr. Alford as Dean 





pleasure.” 


....-Mr. Rawlinson, the English commis. 
sioner for the Orissa district in India, has 
advised the Government of Bombay to pro-, 
vide the means of préveniling the misery, 
disease, and death which are every year caused 
by the pilgrimage of ‘50,000 devotees to the 
shrine of Juggernauth, by taxing the pilgrims 
to pay for cleaning the tanks and making 
wells and other sanitary improvements. It 
is nota tax that would involve the govern- 
ment in the question of idolatry. If the prin- 
ciples of religious liberty require the suffer- 
ance of these pilgrimages, it is right that the 
pilgrims should pay for the necessary sanitary 
measures. 


..eeThe Amertcan Baptist publishes the re- 
port of Mr. Goble, missionary in Japan, of 
the moneys received by him during his ten 
years’ service under the Free Mission So- 
ciety. The amount is $8,675, which, after 
deducting the expense of his passage out, is 
less than the salary of $800 a year originally 
voted to him. He says the expense of living 
is so much increased that he cannot get along 
on $1,500 a year, and he-has made up the de- 
| Acit with his own earnings as translator. Mrs. 
| Goble has returned to this country with her 








-mund, of the U. P. Church, Highbury, Lon- 


of Canterbury, only a few weeks ago took 
the chair ata great temperance meeting at 
Oxford, in favor of what is called the Per- 
missive Bill, allowing towns to prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating liquors. 


popular, to keep it out of the Hous 
debates. 

There are two plans for annexing Sa 
Domingo: one by treaty, in the Senate 
which requires two-thirds for its ratifics 
tion; the other by a joint resolution 
nexing the desired territory. This ™ 
quires but a majority ef each house ; but 
the entire subject would be open to deb 
and it would undoubtedly tend to divi” 
Republicans in Congress and in ti 
country. If Mr. Sumner recovers }# 
strength sufficiently, he may be expected 
to deliver a bitter speech agvil* 
annexation, in which he will say v% 





....The Presbyterian Chinese Mission in 
California has now two ordained missionaries 
—Messrs. A. W. Loomis and I. M. Condit; a 
Chinese assistant, Mr. Choi Shing Cheang; 
two Chinese colporteurs and two teachers in 
English. Two members of the church have 
returned to China as colporteurs. 


...-Dr. Withington, of Newburyport, once 
gave a chargeto achurch in about the fol- 
lowing words: ‘I charge you to treat your 
minister as he deserves; and, ifyou treat him 





severe things of the Administratio” 
It will be better for all parties concerned : 
the President sends a treaty to the Senate: 
for, if annexation is strong enough to ge 
twe-thirds of that body, the minority ©" 
not reasonably complain of its succes” 
the votes are fairly and honestly obtainel 
Another desirable result will be attaine 

by taking this course: the bitter debsté 


as he deserves, he will deserve to be treated 
as you treat him.” 


....A Presbyterian church in Hamilton, 
Canada, has addressed a call to Rev. Dr. Ed- 


don. The Nonconformist, Feb. 8th, says that 
a New York congregation has also given him 
a call, at a salary of $8,000. 
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.,..Ata late mecting of the Presbytery of 
| albany, Rey. Mr. Busbnell, the returned 
missionary from Africa, spoke of the sini 
‘barraesing debt of the Board of Yorcign 
‘ Missions, and sugrested the query wheiher 
| it could not be elearcd off by being equi- 


; would not be just as applicable to Deists, | We think we can éafely say, without danger | 090 to public ebarities, besides private chari- tably apportioned among the synods aad | 
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....It is-worthy of note that the letter of | project is'a weak one, it cannot pir ‘4 
King Amadeus of Spain to the Pope contains | thirds of the new Senate; and, it 3° pee 
| no word of fealty or temporal submission. It | strong that it will receive a bwot i” 
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Publisher's Department, 


A WONDER OF THE WEST. 


Not long since, while on a visit to 
Chicago, our attention was called to some- 
thing phenomenal in the history of fire 
insurance. We were prepared to inspect 
the lake and river tunnels, the stock-yards, 
packing-houses, and monster elevators; 
put we did not think of a colossal insurance 
company, With a million dollars of paid-up 
capital and a vast business that might well 
be envied by our oldest organizations of 
the kind at the East. 

Tue Repusiic Insurance Company 
was organized in 1867, and its projectors 
stated that their object in founding it was 
to keep Western capital at home. For 
many years the great cry of the West 
bad been for capital. lt wanted money. 
Railroads and canals and wharves and 
elevators had to be built. The garden- 
lands yielded their cereal treasures in over- 
flowing abundance. The grain must be 





cared for and got to murket. Cities and 
towns must be built. And so moncy 
has always been scarce, the supply 


mever equaling the demand. It was a 
serious grievance to Western enterprise 
that the money made by insurance com- 
panies was carried to the East; for, uniil 
the day the Rerubuie entered the ficld, 
the Eastern companies, by superior man- 
agement, had secured the profitable part 
of the basiness. And, then, it is but 
proper to state that where money com- 
manded so hich a rate of interest it was 
always difficult to obtain a requisite 
amount of capital for the establishment of 
@ sound company; and the laws regulating 
insurance were exceedingly lax, so that 
Western companics were vencrally known 
to be wortisless companies. 

Scattered all over the Western States 
werethese bogus concerns, selling insur- 
ance policies that were not worth the pa- 
per on which they were printed, at what- 
ever price they would bring. 

It was at justsucha time as this that 
the Rerusiic INsuRANCE COMPANY was 
started—at 9 period when Western men 
had ceased to have faith in companies. es- 
tablished at home; and it remained for 
Western men to found a company that 
should come to be regarded, in an incredi- 
bly short space of time, as the peer of any 
company in the land. 

An entirely new plan of orzanization 
was devised; not unlike the plan of the 
National Republic itself. A Pluribus 

Unum—many in one. A vast company 
made up of a hundred small companies. 

Now let us say right here that the thing 
most really valuable to an insurance com- 
pany is its business—the good-will of the 














public. A great fire may impair its eapi- 
tal; but if it has a strong agency system, 
and the people believe in it, all will go 
wellin the end. To gain the confidence 
of entire communities, and 
ness men to insure in any particular com- 
pany,is ususlly the work of yeas. A 
new company must expect to expenda 
vast amount of money on its agencies 
before anything like a respectable amount 


induce busi- 


of business can be obtained. This 
young giant of the West strode 
{minediately into an immense and a 


remunerative business by the following 
means. It appointed no agent in town 
or city until it had first placed there a 
certain amount of its capital stock; thus 
securing the influence of leading business 
men in advance. Thesestockholders then 
met, and organized a board of directors 
for that branch agency, and appointed 
officers, and an agent fo transact the 
business. Once a year,at the time of 
the annual meeting in Chicago for the 
election of officers, this branch  oflice 
was represented by a director appointed 
for the purpose. 

Throughout the entire West the stock 
was taken greedily. It was just what the 
people wanted. They could have sound 
indemnity and keep their money at home. 

Then the system worked like magic. 
The locai airectors were known; the 
agent was known; the local branch was 
really a home company, and the agent 
controlled the best business. 

It would be unreasonable to suppose 
that so bold an innovation on long-estab- 
lished insurance practice should meet with 
Ro opposition on the part of agents of old 
companies. They very properly regarded 
the new plan as a flank movement 
ef the enemy, and one well cal- 
culated to turn their most strongly 
intrenched positions. They accordingly 
showed fight. The insurance newspapers 
came to their aid, and pamphleteering was 
the order of the day. There were all sorts 
of prophecies. Among the most notable 
was the universally expressed opinion that 
the great fabric would go to pieces for 
want of cohesion; that the parent office 
would find it impossible to control the 
branches. The war was a bitter one, and 
personalities of the coarsest kind were in- 
dulged in by the attacking party. But 
the company answered not a word, and 
only moved forward in the greatness of its 
Strength. The slanders fell harmless at its 
feet. Instead of discord, there was har- 
mony and unanimity in its annnal meet 
ings, and among the people increasing con- 
fidence in its ultimate triumph. 


Whenever the company has confined its | 


business to the co-operative plan, working 
only through branch 2gencies, it has made 
money. And it now confines itself strictly 
to fire underwriting in the West. One 
strong feature which we wish to mention 
is the very evident advantage it has over 
other companies in diminishing the moral 
hazard of underwriting. Said the presi- 
dent of an old Hartford company, in our 
hearing, the other day: “If we could only 
prevent people setting fire to their property 
in order to get the insurance money, we 
‘Might reduce rates one-half.” And he 
told the truth. Right here the Rerusnic is 
Stronger than any other company. Where- 
“ever it does business it bas an interested 
‘board of directors,who keep a vicilant 
Watch, and see to it that men are not al- 
lowed to overinsure, and suspicious cases 
are reported directly at headquerters. 

The managers of the Repusiic Insur- 
4NCE Company of Chicago have reason 
‘to be proud of the great success they have 
achieved. The company is today en* of 
the strongest on this continent. In every 
‘€ssential feature that gocs toward making 
Sfirst-class insuranee company it is strong ; 
and the confederative principle has proved 
itself an element of power. A great ship 
is handled as easily as a small one, and she 
is much better fitted to weather severe 
storms. There has been no difficulty in 


Managing the affairs of this great | ¢: 


Corporation ; for, although it is made up 
ed varus materials, they are all congru- 
us. ie interests throughout are iden- 
tical. The : a Me 


stronger than in an 
the United States. 


obeys her helm, so it is speaking hich 


praise of the Repu ic, and of the system 
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WAsniInGton, February 26th, 1871 
| To Tov EpiTor OF THE INDEPENDEyy. 

| Iv has been a stirring week in Con 
} and outside of it in this city ; 
Senate and Iouse the excite 


Tes 
8nd in the 
Ment 
confusion are on the increase, and Me 
will not culminate till noon of the foy ‘ 
r 
of March arrives, when the Vice. -Presiq “ 
: e 
and In grave tones, wil] - 
nounce the 4ist Convress adjou 
5 Thed 
| die 


Speaker, pr 
0- 

sing 
A multitude of subjects haye been be- 
fore the two houses since my lagt letter, 
nd I can only single out the more import. 

j ant debates for notice. In the House the 
} Appropriation bills have been under cop. 
sideration the whole week, under the five. 
minute rule, which always gives usa lively 
debate. When a man cannot speak but 
five minutes, he crowds a great deal of 
| matter into that space, and the pressure 
| Will sometimes transform an ordinarily dylj 
1s eaker into an energetic and forcible one; 
| and, even if the speech be dull, asit can last 
| but five minutes, it can be easily endured, 
Another feature of this debate is that it ig 
unlimited. That is to say, the House 
“ goes into committee,” where debate can: 
| not becut short ; but ifthe majority become 
| Weary of the much talking, they can rise, 


. I za into the House, andstop debate on the 


| particular section of the bill. This peculiar 
debate on the Appropriation Bill gives , 
chance to everybody, first or last, to speak 
on all subjects; for, whenever money ig 

appropriated for any object, that bring, 
everything connected with it under discug. 
sion. 

For instance, the other day a deficiency 
appropriation item for the army was up in 
the House, and the Democrats, under the 
lead of James Brooks, of New York, went 
into a furious debate on the employment 
of the army last fall in the elections, Ip 
the course of the discussion Gen. Logan, 
jor Illinois, said that he thought the army 
| Should not be used in time of peace in con. 
j nection with elections, except at the call 
of a governor ofa state. This admission 
from one of the Republican chiefs greatly 
pleased Mr. Brooks, and he cackled over 
it as a pullet does over its first egg. He 
said he would sit down, after that, satisfied, 
Mr. Dawes, who had charge of the bill, re. 
marked, dryly, that he trusted, now that 
the New York member had found some 
thing which satisfied him, he would allow 
business to proceed ! 

In a short time another angry debate 
started up, and this time it was on an item 
to support a hospital for disabled freedmen 
in Washington. The sight of a freedman 
to a Democrat is like a red rag to a 
Spanish bull. The very word “ freedman” 
puts some of the Democratic members into 
conv«lsions. A dozen gentlemen jumped 
to the floor, and the debate ran on for an 
hour. Cox, the little man from New York, 
made a fierce attack on Massachusetts, 
simply because Mr. Hoar, from that state, 
defended Gen. Howard and the freedmen. 
Ere long Fernando Wood mixed in the 
fight, and said us many bitter things as he 
chose of the Frecdmen’s Bureau; until 8 
quiet man from Pennsylvania, by the name 
of Townsend, provoked beyond endurance 
by Wood’s cool effrontery, accused him of 
siding with the rebels in 1861. This 
changed the issue instantly; and, instead 
of fighting negroes, the ex-mayor began to 
DZ tusitly sm Aofanca of hie reVeillOn 
record. He had the impudence to 
deny Townsend’s statements; when 
that gentleman brought out official 
documents, including Mr. Wood's 
proclamation as mayor, and _ had 
them read at the Clerk’s desk, to the chagrin 
and discomfiture of Wood and his Demo 
cratic associates. This is a specimen of 
the five-minute debates in the House. It 
has made considerable progress with the 
appropriation bills; but they are by no 
means out of danger there. And the Senate 
is in a far worse condition, for there several 
of these bills have not yet been taken up, 
and it is quite probable that two or three 
important appropriation bills will go over 
to the next Congress. 

The little squad of Democratic senaton 
acted very spitefully toward the bill 
amending the act to enforce the right 
vote at national elections. It is suspicious 
| that these gentlemen should be so angry 
when anybody proposes to prevent elec- 
tion frauds and to educate the common 
people. Education of the colored people 
is their especial abhorrence, and, next to 
that, a fece and honest election. Upon 
scrutinizing the subject, we have no diffl- 
culty in perceiving the cause for their 
angry opposition to these measures; for, if 
the people are educated, and left to vote a8 
they choose, without violence or fraud 0 
cheat them out of their purpose, they will 
not support a party like the one which is 
now in opposition to the Administration. 
The Forty-second Congress will 8000 
be in session, and with an abundance of 
business, according to the aspect of affairs 
at this time. Two hundred bills will ¢ 
over; and perhaps two or three of them 
will be appropriation bills, which must be 
speedily acted on. Then there is this 
San Domingo controversy, which is only 
waiting the return of the Wade commis: 
sion for revival; and possibly the “Als 
bama” dispute. It ia generally hoped 
among Republicans that the San Domingo 
scheme and the English controversy may 
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be finally settled in the Senate, without 
the dangers of open debate-in both houses. 
Of course, if the Joint Commission upol 
questions at issue with England arrive al 
any conclusions before the adjournment of 
the Spring session, they will have to be 
submitted to the Senate in the form of 
treaty; though it will be difficult, if the 
adjustment should be in any degree UD 
popular, to keep it out of the Hous 
debates. 

There are two plans for annexing Saa 
Domingo: one by treaty, in the Senate, 
which requires two-thirds for its ratifica- 
tion; the other by a joint resolution 42° 
nexing the desired territory. This ™ 
quires but a majority ef each house; but 
the entire subject would be open to debate, 
and it would undoubtedly tend to divide 
Republicans in Congress and in the 
country. If Mr. Sumner recovers bis 
strength sufficiently, he may be expected 
to deliver a bitter speech against 
annexation, in which he will say very 
severe things of the Administration. 
It will be better for all parties concerned if 
the President sends a treaty to the Senate; 
for; if annexation is strong enough to gain 
twe-thirds of that body, the minority can 
| not reasonably complain of its success, | 
the votes are fairly and honestly obtainet 
Another desirable result will be attaine 
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the lake and river tunnels, the stock-yards, 
packing-houses, and monster elevators; 
but we did not think of a colossal insurance 
company, With a million dollars of paid-up 
capital anda vast business that might well 
be envied by our oldest organizations of 
the kind at the East 

{ne Repusiic INsuRaANcE COMPANY 
was organized in 1867, and its projectors 
stated that their object in founding it was 
to keep Western capital at home. For 
many years the great cry of the West 
had been for capital. It wanted money. 
Railroads and canals and wharves and 
elevators had to be built. The garden- 
lands yielded their cereal treasures in over- 
flowing abundance. The grain must be 
cared for and got to market. Cities and 
towns must be built. And so money 
has always been scarce, the supply 
never equaling the demand. It was a 
serious gricvance to Western enterprise 
that the money made by insurance com- 
panies was carried to the East; for, uniil 
the day the Repubuic entered the field, 
the Eastern companies, by superior man- 
agement, had secured the profitable part 
of the business. And, then, it is but 
proper to state that where money com- 
manded so hivh a rate of interest it was 
always difficult to obtain a requisite 
amount of capital for the establishment of 
a sound company ; and the laws regulating 

insurance were exceedingly lax, so that 
Western companies were gencrally known 
to be worthless companies. 

Scattered all over the Western States 
werethese bogus concerns, selling insur- 
ance policies that were not worth the pa- 
per on which they were printed, at what- 
ever price they would bring. 

It was at justsucha time as this that 
the Repupiic INsuRANCE COMPANY was 
started—at a period when Western men 
had ceased to have faith in companics es- 
tablished at home; and it remained for 
Western men to found a company that 
should come to be regarded, in an incredi- 
bly short space of time, as the peer of any 
company in the land. 

An entirely new plan of organization 


was devised; not unlike the plan of the 
National Republic itself. # Pluribus 


Cnum—many in one. A vast company 
made up of a hundred small companies. 

Now let us say right here that the thing 
most really valuable to an insurance com- 
pany is its business—the good-will of the 
public. A great fire may impair its capi- 
tal; but if it has a strong agency system, 
and the people belicve in it, all will go 
well in the end. To gain the confidence 
of entire communities, and induce busi- 
ness men to insure in any particular com- 
pany,is usually the work of years. A 
new company must expect to expenda 
vast amount of money on its agencies 
before anything like a respectable amount 
of business can be obtained. This 
young giant of the West strode 
immediately into an immense and a 
remunerative business by the following 
means. It appointed no agent in town 
or city until it had first placed there a 
certain amount of its capital stock; thus 
securing the influence of leading business 
men in advance. Thesestockholders then 
met, and organized a board of directors 
for that branch agency, and appointed 
officers, and an agent fo transact the 
business. Once a year,at the time of 
the annual meeting in Chicago for the 
election of officers, this branch oflice 
was represented by a director appointed 
for the purpose. 

Throughout the entire West the stock 
was taken greedily. It was just what the 
people wanted. They could have sound 
indemnity and keep their money at home. 

Then the system worked like magic. 
The local airectors were known; the 
agent was known; the local branch was 
really a home company, and the agent 
controlled the best business. 

It would be unreasonable to suppose 
that so bold an innovation on long-estab- 
lished insurance practice should meet with 
nO Opposition on the part of agents of old 
companies, They very properly regarded 
the new plan as a flank movement 
ef the enemy, and one well cal- 
culated to turn their most strongly 
intrenched positions. They accordingly 
showed fight. The insurance newspapers 
came to their aid, and pamphleteering was 
the order of the day. There were all sorts 
of prophecies. Among the most notable 
was the universally expressed opinion that 
the great fabric would go to picces for 
want of cohesion; that the parent office 
would find it impossible to control the 
branches. The war was a bitter one, and 
personalities of the coarsest kind were in- 
dulged in by the attacking party. But 
the company answered not a word, and 
only moved forward in the greatness of its 
strength. The slanders fell harmless at its 
feet. Instead of discord, there was har- 
mony and unanimity in its annual meet" 
ings, and among the people increasing con- 
fidence in its ultimate triumph. 

Whenever the company hasconfined its 
business to the co-operative plan, working 
only through branch agencies, it has made 
money. And it now confines itself strictly 
to fire underwriting in the West. One 
Strong feature which we wish to mention 
is the very evident advantage it has over 
other companies in diminishing the moral 
kazard of underwriting. Said the presi- 
dent of an old Hartford company, in our 
hearing, the other day : “If we could only 
Prevent people setting fire to their property 
in order to get the insurance money, we 
Might reduce rates one-half.” And he 
told the truth. Right here the Rerunric is 
stronger than any other company. Where- 
ever it does business it has an interested 
board of directors,who keep a vigilant 
watch, and see to it that men are not al- 
lowed to overinsure, and suspicious cases 
are reported directly at headquarters. 

The managers of the Repusitc INsur- 

ance Company of Chicago have reason 
to be proud of the great success they have 
achieved. The company is to-day cn? of 
the strongest on this continent. In every 
essential feature that goes toward making 
afirst-class insuranee company it is strong ; 
and the confederative principle has proved 
itselfan element of power. A great ship 
is handled as easily as a small one, and she 
is much better fitted to weather severe 
storms. There has been no difficulty in 
Managing the affairs of this great 
Corporation ; for, although it is made up 
of various materials, they are all congru- 
ous. The interests throughout are iden- 
tical. The agency sy stem, in consequence 
of the confcdlerative element, is prebably 
stronger than in amy other compa 

the United States. And as it inal - os 

»é s alw: ‘ys 
complimentary of a large ship to say she 
obeys her helm, so it is speaking high 

praise of the Rervnrie, and of the system 
adopted, to say that the entire business is 
under the perfect control of the ofticers— 

that in no American compan 1 

More perfect discipli lis aggre 

harm ony, ipline, unity, and 

inois s 
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ment of ‘this Company. She has va enn 
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thi of has been accomplished 1 by a new 
Metliod of organi ation and in the face of 
Very Litter opposition, the resy its, are no 


ess val ‘able, There is no tei 
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Amone THE Doctors who take their 
own medicine —_— be counted the Adver- 

tising Agents, Geo. 
New York. They are themselves amon 
the largest advertisers in the country, ont 
know, by experience, when and how to 
advertise. 


“THE PATENT GLOVE-FITTING 
CORSET.” 


Wen: it not for the existence of the 
famous house of Messrs. Tuomson, Lana- 
pon & Co., of 391 Broadway, N. Y., our 
lady friends would have to put up with 
many inconveniences, and enjoy but very 
few of the advantages which they seek in 
such an article as acorset. Among the 
ladies this house has established a reputa- 
tion for the excellence of its goods proba- 
bly greater than any other one of its class 
in the world. Everybody has heard of 
Thomson’s celebrated Hoop Skirts—the 
“unrivaled for comfort and convenience” 
in the days when that description of dress 
was deemed “indispensable.” Equally 
notorious at the present time is the “ Glove- 
Fitting Corset,” of the same house of 
Thomson, Langdon & Co., who are the 

atentees and only firm dispensing them 
to the trade in the United States. The 
superiority of these corse‘s over all other 
kinds in use is abundantly shown by the 
fact of their steady and rapid increase in 
popularity since their first introduction in 
the market, now some five years ago. 

As a matter of course, their great popu- 
larity among wearers can only be the result 
of the advantages which they afford, some 
of whieh we may here take occasion to 
specialize: 1st. Being cut on an entirely 
new principle, with gores and tranverse 
seams so contrived with continuous grace- 
ful curves that the sclf-adapting principles 
of the French Woven Corset are preserved ; 
and, together with recent improvements 
which give greater fullness to the 
bust and greater depth to the front and 
back, they now secure for the wearer an 
accurate fit and render the figure as perfect 
as itis possible for a corset to do, 2d. 
They will never rip nor stretch by 
wearing, owing to the peculiarity of their 
make, the seams running around the body, 
instead of up and down. 34. They com- 
bine the advantages of durability and 
elegance with the greatest possible com- 
fort, whilst they are decidetiy the most 
economical corsets ever afforded to the 
trade. 


SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITY COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 


WE call attention to the advertisement 
of this Company, in another column, 
giving the amount of its yearly business 
for the first seven years of its existence, 
together with its present income and asscts. 
It will be observed that this growth has 
been gradual and satisfactory, and stamps 
the Security as entirely solvent and re- 
liable. 

Its executive officers are eminently 
honest, practical, and careful in the dis- 
charge of their duties, aiming to accom- 
plish for those holding policies with them 
all the promised benefits of life insurance. 

As an evidence of the care manifested in 
taking risks, this Company in 1869 issued 
6,358 policies, and their losses on nein 
business for that vear were iess than one 
dollar for each policy issned. 

Policy-holders in this Company may be 
sure that their interests are in safe hands. 


AMERICAN TONTINE LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, 


WE call attention to the statement of 
this vigorous company, in another column: 

They show that the net value of their 
policies in force is $92,477, and that they 
have in cash and United States bonds, to 
meet the same in any contingency, the sum 
of $167,943 43. 

This exhibit manifests a determination 
on the part of its executive officers to so 


conduct the affairs of the company as to 
fully subserve the interests of the insured. 
Wecommend the company as one entitled 
to the fullest confidence. 


TRY IT AND SEE! 


Tne Publisher of the Phrenological 
Journal announces that it will be sent “on 
TRIAL” to new subscribers six months for 
$1.00. This is done in order to give alla 
chance to test its merits, and we feel sure 
that it will be appreciated. Now don’t 
think, because you take THE INDEPENDENT 
for 1871, that is any reason why you 
should not subscribe for the Phrenological 
Journal. You need both. The subscrip- 
tion price is $3.00 a year; 80 cents a 
number. A specimen will besent, FREE, 


to every reader of THe INDEPENDENT 
who will send his address to the Publisher, 














. P. Rowell & Co., of 


INVESTING MONEY 


Srecrau attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisements in our columns of those 
bankers who offer first-class railroad bonds, 
etc.,for sale. Many are now selling Gov- 

ernments and other stocks, and converting 
oe into good first mortgage rail- 
roa 

Our subscribers will please understand 
that they can send money, Cage 
bonds, or any kind of securities to ti 
office, to be sold and the proceeds con- 
verted into any stocks or railroad 
bonds advertised in THE INDEPENDENT. 
No charge whatever will be made for our 
services. In most cases we can obtain a 
better price for securities to be thus ex- 
changed than if sent direct to a broker or 
banker, besides saving broker’scommission. 
This offer is made only to our subscribers, 
who oftentimes neglect to make invest- 
ments simply because they fear to make a 
remittance to an unknown party. In all 
cases explicit directions must be given. 

Address Henry C. Bowen, Publisher of 
ee 3 Park Place, New 

or 





CARPET TACKS. 


A Boon for housckeepers is the new 
Double-pointed Tack, which is rapidly 
replacing the old style of laying carpets, 
matting, old-cloth, etc. The ease with 
which they can be taken up is a sufficient 
recommendation, independent of the ad- 
vantages they possess in not having heads, 
to cut carpets or tear dresses. They can 
be used again and again, and are in‘every 
way economical and durable. They are 
sold at all first-class hardware and house- 
furnishing stores in the country. 





PUNISHING CRIMINALS. 


Who is insane, imbecile, idiotic? Shall 
we treat criminals in a spirit of revenge? 
or shall we give them a chance for refor- 
mation and improvement? See March 
No. PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 30 
cents. $3 a year, or half a year ON TRIAL 
$1. S.R. WeEvts, Publisher, 389 Broad- 
way, N. Y. 





A DAGUERREOTYPE or card can be en- 
larecd to a life-sized portrait by Rockwoop 
& Co., 845 Broadway. 





(Gg Snuff or dust of any kind, and 
strong, caustic, or poisonous solutions, ag- 
gravate Catarrh and drive it to the lungs. 
Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy cures Catarrh 
by its mild, soothing, cleansing, and heal- 
ing properties. Each package prepares one 
pint of the Remedy, ready for use, and 
costs only fifty cents. Sold by druggists ; 
or send sixty cents to R. V. Pierce, M. D., 
133 Seneca street, Buffalo, N. Y., and get 
it by return mail. Look out for counter- 
feiis and worthless imitations, by seeing 
that it has upon the outside wrapper Dr. 
Pierce’s private stamp, issued by the U.8. 
Government expressly for stamping his 
medicines, and which bears upon it his 
portrait, name, and address, and the words 
«U.S. Certificate of Genuineness.” 





Rev. T. De Witt TALMADGE is atiract- 
ing a large congregation. He speaks and 
writes with vigor. For a portrait and 
sketch of his character see March No. 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Only 30 cents, 
or $3 a year. 8. R. Wet1s, N. Y. 





FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


and Tan use Perry’s Mota AND FRECKLE 
Lotion. Itis the only harmless and re- 
liable remedy known for removing brown 
discolorations from the skin. Prepared 
only by Dr. B. C. Perry, Dermatologist, 
49 Prince strect, New York. 

Sold by druggists every where. 





TO DOCTORS OF MEDICINE. 
How I more than doubled my practice 
in less than a year, and in the most honor- 
able manner. How any other physician 
may do likewise. Address H. P. HaRoup, 
M. D., Station F, New York. 





Rocxwoop & Co. have four separate 
skylights for photographing. Hence no 
delay to sitters. 845 Broadway. 





Diunnennrss permanently eured. For evi- 
dence send stamp to Dr. C. UC. BrErs, No. 12 
East 12th street, N. Y. 








MARRIED. 


Ou: sTED— MATHEWS, Per he First Presbyterlan 
church, Angelica, N. ¥., Wednesday, February inthe 
by the Rev. sont Reid, wien. Olmsted and Mary 
O., daughter of James E. Mathews, Esq. 


DIED. 


Lymay. mid Tuesday, meh: sim, at Vassar College, 
Poughkeep Sve nah W. Lyman, Lady 
Principal’ ot ‘fe. College, Sad 35 years, 

















8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
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Yours, very respectfully, 
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Sewing Machines. 
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WiLL ANTICO LINEN C0.’ 


Wirrm ants Livex Co.—Gexts:—During the tact six months we have thoroughty tested your 
verious wey:—using it in * 
$to customers, and doing all kinds of sewing 4t our offices; supply- 

tle and retailtrade; inshort, sing and Placing it in every re- Fi 
saying that we neither expect nor desir’ to fin lits superior, 
you furnish us aiewees every want, wheter for sirepgth, ais Mi 


OZice ofthe Florenco Sewit ing Machine Company, 


hy ses tet the new Six Cord Thread 
in and warmiy recomn 


Office of TRACY oe BILL, Importers sand Manuf pcture ers of Machine Folded 
ij tua Pressed Suiri Frouts, 32 


i 
Messrs. Gro. be Mor LTOS &0., Agents Willimantic Li nan Co.—t 
i] Six Cord Sewinz } bh e Thread A thorouzh tiation our ste 


ad can be pit to), and it rups us our or satisfac tion. In oures! 
li it possesses all Te cgusiitt es of a perfect Six CorJ Threa 


GEO. S. MOULTON & CO. 101 Chambers St, 


SOLE eae IN NEW YORK. 


SSeS 








A Thread, as will Le ae fro:n the following cert’Scates, 


PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO SEWING MACHINES. [i 


Ofiice of Wheeler & Wilson Sewing | Machire Company, 6° 


25 readwor. 
mK, March ist, 1&8. 


We have thoroughly tested the new Six Cord Thread of the Wilmantic Linen Co .and find it 
vartaly recomuwend it to the agents, purchasers, and users 
ofthe Wheeler & Wilson and other ‘Sewlag - an 

HEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO, 


Weed Sewing Machine Company, 


Haxtrorn, August 29th, 1963. 


runningin'’ and inspecting our-Machine at 





<3, or uniform ity. 
L. CLARK, Sec’y. 
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MISSOURI COUNTY BONDS. 


10 per cent., maturing in i heated 92'4 and anterees 
0. o. 
The bonds at above prices pay gbout 12\ per cent. on 
the investmeut. For sale by 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
Bankers, 16 Wall Street, N.Y. 


WHITE, MORRIS & CO., 





Bankers, 

NO. WAYL STREET, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS “IN ST Ga GOLD, AND GOVERN. 
ME SECBRITIES, 

cuted at the N. Y. Stock Ex. 





Orders. Fi c 
change and Gold-Room 

Interest allowed on deposits, 

Collections made on all parts of the United States 
and Canadas. 





General Agent—Life Insurance.—THE 


EQUITAPLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, New 
York, wish to secure a thoroughly reliable, successful, 
and energetic representative—A FIRST-CLASS MAN—&S 
General Agent for Eastern Massagvusetts, with head- 
quarters at Fall River. Address the Society at New 
York City, giving full particulars as to past experience 
and success, with references, 


Caldwell & Co., 
BANKERS, 
No.°27 WALL STREET, N.Y. 


Orders for purchase and sale of U. &, Securities, 
Stocks, Bonds, and American Gold promptly executed 
atthe usual commission, Interest at four per cent, al- 
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lowed on deposits, subject to sight draft. 


~ EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE. _ 
PARIS, 18c7, 
WHETLER & WILSON No. 635 Broapway N.Y., 
Awarded, ighty ° 
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The Burlinetten & Mo, River 


Railroad Ce. 
offer about 2,000,000 Acres 


[oa and Nebraska Lands 


For Sale 
On 10 Years’ Credit, at 6 per Cent. Interest. 


No part of Principal due fortwo years from patchase 
and atterward only one-ninth yearly. 


Products will Pay for Land and 
Improvements. 

The Liberal Credits given: Free Passes 
allowed; small annual payments required; the cur- 
rent market value of money and profits on Stock-rais- 
ing, prove these terms cheaper, easier, and better than 

obuy U. 8, land within ratroa:t-land limits at $2 59 
Ber acre = while our prices range generally from 4 to 
5. 6, 8, and 10 Saar D ber acre. Quality and local 
advantages vais the pri 

On these poennnnes ‘Terms the industrious and 
competert can buy and pav for a good Farm and 
Home. In beginning, it we AGE to have money. 
enough to Ray, six per cent. interest on the ate obtain 
prov isions, build a cabin, buy a team and agr icultural 

mplements, till crops are raised, which ae, be done 
he first season, by commencing in early Spring. 

CIRCULARS giving full particulars are sup- 
plied gratis; and any wishing to induce othersto em- 

irate with them, or to forma Colony, are invited to 
ask for all they want to distribute. 

A SECTIONAL MAP, showing Spore bapeor 

of Lands for sale in Lowa, is sold for 20 : and 
similar Map of Nebraska Laas is sold for: 0 ae 

Apply to GEO. Ss. HARRIS, 


Land Comnissi Barli & Me. 
River KR. R. Car 
For fowa Lands, at RURLINGTON, IOWA. 
For Nebraska Lanils, at LINCOLN, NEBRASKA, 
IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
9 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK. 


ve rate of 6 ner cent, on all 
at pe of January, 
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THE DYING BODY 


SUPPLIED WITH THE VIGOR OF 
LIFE! 


THROUGH 


DR. RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


A smal! atom of vaccine matter ts sufficient to charre 
the system of the most robust and weighty body against 
8mall-Pox. This potent power is secured through the 
blood. In every dropof DR. RADWAY'S SARSAPA- 
RILLIAN RESOLVENT there are concentrated the 
nourishing, strengthening, and purifying properties 
that will secure to every human being pure, rich, 
strong, and healthy blood. 

Ifthe blood can be charged with vaccine matter in 
atomic proportions, that reproduces on the part of the 
body inoculated a poison of such virulence that an 
atom will charge an ordinary body containing 140 
pounds of blood, is it not reasonable that a remedial 
agent like RADWAY’S SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLV- 
ENT, made from the most healing, parifying, 
strengthening extracts from the vegetable kingdom of 
known medicinal! qualities, and combined together by 
the highest chemical skill, and the medicinal propertics 
of these substances obtained under a process that 








secures only the active ties of the subst 
used, should have equally as potent power for cleans- 
ing, stot, richi ana a shening tee 
blood? 


Every drop ofthe SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLV- 
ENT communicates through the Blood, Sweat, Urine, 
and other fluids and juices of the system the vigor of 
Uife, for it repairs the wastes of the body with new and 


possesses tisgue-making and flesh-making elements 
and supplies the system with any deficiency of Caloric 
or heat-making constituents. No matter how deep- 
ly seated or engrafted in the tissues, cartilages, glands, 


influence of this powerful acent omthe b!ood and other 
fluids that supply the living body with repairs will so 
charge the system with such constituents as to rcsolva 
and exterminate the dead and decompostng matter, 


nourished by rich, pure, and strong blood. 

By the chemical action by which the SARSAPARIL- 
LIAN RESOLVENT has on the substances taken into 
the stomach during its process of digestion into 
Chyme and Chyle, before it is made blood, as well as 
the nourishing constituents it converts into blood, and 
its specific action when entering the citculation, it ex- 
terminates every atom of virus from the bicod, and 
resolves away all deposita of discase, whether 
caused by the action of some specific poison or viru- 
lent disease, or Mercury, Corrosive Sublimate, Calo- 
mel, that may have accumulated in the bones, tissues, 
cartilages, or joints, or from some transmitted fum 
ily complaint that may have run through half a 
dozen generations. 

Scrofula, Consumption, Glandular  diseasa, 
Ulecrs in the throat, Mouth, Tumora, Nodes 
in the Glands, and other parts of the system, 
Sore Eyes, Strumorous discharges from the 
Ears, and the worst forma of Skin disenses, ¢ 
Eruptiona, Fever Sorea, Scald Head, Ring Worm, 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Acne, Black Spots, 
Worms in the Flesh, Tumora, Cancera in the 
Womb, and all weakening and painful dis 
charges, Night Swerts, and all wastes of the life 
principle, arewithin the curative range of this 
wonder of Modern Chemistry, and a few day? 
use will provetouny person using it for either of 
these forms of disease its potent power to cure 
them. 

If the patient, daily becoming reduced by the wastes 
and decomposition that is continually progressing, 
succeeds in arresting these wastes, and repairs the 
same with new material made from healthy biood— 
and this the SARSAPARILLIAN will and does se- 
cure—a cure fs certain; for when once this remedy 
commencesits work of purification, and suceeeds in 
diminishing the loss of wastes, its repairs wiil be 
rapld, and every day the patient will feel himse!f 
growing better and stronger, the food digesting better, 
appetite improving, and flesh and weight increasing. 

Not only does the SARSAPARILLIAN RFSOLVRNT excel 
all known remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, 
Scrofulous, Constitutional, Skin, and Synhiloid dis 
eases; but it is the only positive cure for Kidney, 
fladder,Urinary and Womb diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine. 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy, mixed with substances like the white of an exz, 
or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, dark, 
billous appearance and white bone-dust deposits, and 
when there is burning sensation, and pain in the Small 
of the Back along the Loins. 

In all these conditions Radway's Sarsapariliian Re- 
solvent, aided by the application of Radway's Ready 
Relief to the Sp ine and Small of the Back, and the Row 
els regulated with one or two of Rapway's Rrovrat- 
ing Pitts per day, will soon make a complete cure, and 
in afew days the patient will be enabled to hold and 
discharge naturally without pain, and the Urive will 
be restored to its natural color. 

Price one dollar per bottle, or6 bottles for@5. Sold 
by Druggists, 





Read FALSE AND TRUE. Send one letter-stampto 
Radway & Co., No. 87 Maiden Lane, New York. In- 
jon worth th Js will be sent you. 


Sold by Druxgzists. 


SECURITY ACAINST 


FIRE AND BURGLARY. 


THE 
MERCANTILE LOAN AND 
WAREHOUSE CO., 

WITH 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, 


EQUITABLE BUILDINC, 
CORNER BROADWAY AND CEDAR STRERT, 
RECEIVES FOR SAFE KEEPING UNDER GUARANTEB 


BONDS, GOLD, SILVER, PLATE, 
AND OTHER VALUABLES. 
& 1fe8 to rent at from 615 to $1 per annum, — 


7 Par Cent. Gold Interest 


(FRER OF GOVERNMENT TAX) 


GAGE 
FIRST MORT a GRANT 


SINKING FUND BONDS 


WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 


DENOMINATIONS, 


$500 and $1,000. 
OWLY 15 YEARS TO RUN, 


oath a ANT'ARY, 1870, CNA TL alls oe 

ND RECEIVABLE FOR LANDS A 
naan Grant of over lg nie 
lion Acres trom Government. 
UPON WHICH, TOGETHER WITH TITR RO AD AND 
ALL ITS PROPERTY, TUES BONDS A 


FIRST AND ORLY MORTGAGE 


anne Seribten from taxation for 15 years by acts 


cle Ve 
O Miles Ne Road built, from which income is derived, 
with rap increasing rec 
But 34 miles more Road iS Dnitd, for which the fron 
is already purchased and ali the work under contract. 
An Air-Line fr ron St. Paul and the Northwest to Mil- 
waukie and Chic 
Total amount: ° Mortrare, $4,000,000. Estimated 
value of Lands alone nearly double that amount, 
PRICE90c. WITH ACCRUED INTEREST, 
at which figure they pay, at present premium on gold, 
‘per cent. per annum to the investor. 
The trustees are the Ion, WitLiam TT, Leonarn, ex- 
Chief-Justice of Supreme Court, State of New York; 
J. Deron Streie, and James Goopso: 
gland, wherealarge ‘amount o! theKonds have been sold, 
hese ates are required to see that proceeds of land 
sales are applied solely to the paying of Interest and 
Bane dof the Bonds 
upons Payable January and July. 
The connections of this rond with the Northern Pa. 
cife and the whole Northwest, as weil as its Eastern 
connections, will be seep from a Pavpbiet and Map, 
which can be obtained at the office o 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 


16 Wall Street, and 


WHITE, MORRIS & C9., 


29 Wail Stroet, Now York, 
BANKERS AND PIyANCIAL AGHSTS FOR THE 


8 per Cent. Interest 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS ! 


OF THE ST. %oszPH AND DENVER CITY RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY. 


FOR SALE BY THE UNDERSIGNED. 
Principal and Interest Payable in Gold 




















Mortgage at the rate of 13,500 per mile. 

Price 97% and acerued interest. 

We hesitatingly r d them, 
furnish maps, circulars, etc., on application. 


W. P. CONVERSE & C0., 


No. 54 Pine Street, New York. 


Tanner & Co., 


No. 1! Wall Street, New York. 


National Savings Bank 


Toe FrerpMan's Savincs aNp Trust COMPANY. 
(Chartered by the Government of the United States.) 


DEPOSITS OVER $2,000,000. 


NEW-YORK BRANCH, 


185 BLEECKER STREET. 


INTEREST paid or compounded, free of all taxes, 
Tarek Times in each year, or every Turety Days, as 
ysitors prefer. 
acy ecabey made of allowing interest ‘from date of 
each deposit on sums of $50 and upward, so that funds 
may not be idle for — asin most Banks, but may 
return an income prom) t 

Deposits can be sens by Express, Bank Draft, or 
Postal Money O 

A! accent r fiy private and confidential, 
Ali dep able ON DEMASD, with interest due. 
Send for. Cireutar. 
faily from 9 a.w. rs 5 Pp. Beh y e MONDAYS and 


and will 























Open 
SAIUKDAYS from 9 iM. 


| ; = “SOHN J. “2UILLE, Cashier, 











sound material. The SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT |. 


organs, or bones disease and corruption may be, the | 


and supply its place with eound and Jiving structure, 


DECKER BROS, 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS, 


33 Union Square, czosnway. 
between 16th and 17th streets, 
KEW YORK. 

Horace Ware: 


A Great Offer. itiicn ware 


will dispose of ONE HU JUDRED PIANO: 
ONS, and ORGANS, of sx first class ANOS MELODE. 
Jon Tors ge et kes yl geen a BE Uae 
, at D le 
ance in monthly or quarterfy instal! Dts, - 


MONTCLAIR 
RAILWAY 


(NEW JERSEY) 


Per Cent. 
FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS, 


INDORSED BY THE 


‘N.Y. AND OSWEGO 
fii DLAND 


RAILROAD COMPANY. 


FOR SALE IN 


DENOMINATIONS 
91,000, $500, & $100, 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


SEVEN-EIGHTHS OF THE RIGHT OF WAY PAID 
FOR. 5 











ONE-HAL? THE DISTANCE, FROM JERSEY roe 
TO GREENW core Ae oe READY F 


THE a BOUGHT, AND 25. MILES OF ROAD 
TO BE RUNNING BY MIDSUMMER. 





TWO-THIRDS OF THE COST PROVIDED FOR BY 
SUBSCRIPTION, 





ONE THIRD, ONLY REQUIRED FROM AVAILS OF 
ST- MORTGAC AGE BONDS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND MAP. 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


No. 10 WALL ST., 


THE MONTCLAIR RAILWAY €O., 


No. 25 NASSAU ST. 


FIRST «MORTGAGE 
CONVERTIBLE BONDS 


OF THE 


SL. Louis & South-Eastern 


RAILWAY CO. OF ILLINOIS AND 
IRBIARA, 


(ON ROAD COMPLETED AND IN OPERATION.) 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD. 
Interest at SEVEN PER CENT., payable in New York 
May and November, FREK OF GOVERNMENT TAX. 

Price 924 and ACCRUED INTEREST in Cur. 
rency. Subscription, $1,800,000. !szueof bonds 
lHmited to $16,000 per mile. Total lenzth of line, 
200 miles—90 COMPLETED AND IN OPERATION, 
rest under construction. 

The road runs throuzh one of the most populous and 
fertile rezions in the ‘Vest, connccting at St. Louis, 
thelargest city Inthe West, with Nashville, the largest 
one in Tennessee, Louisville, the largest in Kentucky, 
and Evansville, the second in size in Indiaoa, by the 
shortest and hest possible lines. Every mile of it is 
underlaid by the great coal-fleld of Illinois, now 
mined at various points on the road, and yielding from 
9 to 80 millions of tuns per square mile, 

The Salt Works of Gal!atin County, on this line, now 
in tion, are of unli d capacity,and the only 
ones within 450 miles of St, Louis, 

The on!y Iron ant Lead Mines fn Mlinols are found 
within ten miles of the track. 

16,000,000 bushe's of Corn, 4,500,000 bushels of Wheat, 
100,009 acres of other ficld crops,and 165,000 head of 
Hogs were grown in the counties traversed by the 
road during the year 1970, by a population of 220,000. 

The earnings during the first 14 days of November 
after the opening of St. Louls division (76 miles) were 
ata rate varying from @50) to $800 per day—asum 
amply sufficient to pay all expenses, including interest 
op bonds and operation, and leave a surplus for exten- 
sions, 

After a thorough investigation, we are convinced 
thatthese bonds are among the best and safest ever 
offered in our market. 

Further particulars furnished upon application, 


GEORGE OPDYKE & C0., 


cine eet 25 NASSAU STREET. 


SAFE HOME _INVESTMERT. 


The Connecticut Air-Line 
FIRST net SEVEN PER 


BONDS 


are made unusually safe by having TWO DCLLARS 
OF VALUABLE PRODUCTIVE PROPERTY pledged 
to secure each and every DOLLAR OF BONDS is- 
sued, as under the Charter of the Company the Ponds 
can be issued for only ONE-IALF OF TI[K ACIUA! 
COST OF TIE ROAD. 

A rich and enterprisiug section of Connecticut is far- 
nished, for tie first », with ample raiiroad facil- 
ities by this road. one-half of the line having been in 
successful operation since August, while the unfinished 
portion is rapidly approaching completion, This road 
also forms, with its connections, the shortest route he- 
tween Boston and New York, saving 27 miles in the 
distance, EQUAL TO TWENTY PER CENT, 

The Bonds are free from United States tax, and 
FROM ALL STATE AND LOCAL TAXES IN CON. 
NECTICUT, which makes a saving of some 2 per cent. 
to investors, They bear 7 per cent. interest, are in de- 
nominations of $300 and $1,900, and can, at the option 
of the holder, be registered. 

We recommend these Bonds, issued bythe NFW 
HAVEN, MIDDLETOWN, AND WILLIMANTIC 
RAILROAD COMPANY, on account of their superior 
security and liberal income, Apply to 


Hatch & Foote, 


Bankers, No. {2 Wall Street, N. Y. 












General Acent—-Life Insnrance.—-THE 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, New 
York, wish to secure a thoroughly reliable, successful, 
and energe.ic representative—a FIRST-CLASS MAN—as 
General Agent for the Counties of Albany and Sche 
nectady, with headquarters at Albany, N.Y. Address 
the Society at New York City, giving full particulars as 
to past experience and success, with references. 





FOR SALE 


CHOICE 


CITY AND COUNTY BONDS, 


PAYING FROM 


10 1012 PER CENT,, 


FREE OF ALL TAXES. 
INTEREST COUPONS PROMPTLY 
PAID SEMI-ANNUALLY IN 
NEW YORK. 

FIRST- bere SECURITIES OF pica 
ARACTER, BELOW PA! 


NEW YORK CITY RATLROAT STOCKS AND BONDS, 
INSURANCE, BANK, AND GASLIGHT STOCKS, 
NCES DING AN EXTENSIVE Vee OF FP 

ORTGA ox RAILROAD 7 A 8 PER 
CENT. GOLD THONDS, F row BAF 
INVESTMENTS 
FOR 


sven ene tem 
N. B.— 2 RST.CLASS INV Veet eer eae 
ersitY AND Pate Tog! FOR MANY VOARS” 
BARVRY 91: rIsk, a. S. BATCH. ~ 

We Buy and Sell Govern- 
ment: Bonds, and receive 
the Accounts of Barks, 
Bankers, Corporations, and 
others, subject to check at) 
sight, and allow interest on | 
daily balances. 











‘FL OOR-TILING, 














upon theta. 


Schwartz 


FORMERLY 
B.A. FAHNESTOCK’S SON & CO., 


CAUTION. 


Should occasion require you to purchase B. A. Fzhnestock’s Verrifftge, be par- 
ticularly careful to see that the initials are B. A. This is the article that has bee. ‘ ®° 


FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 1820, 
and purchasers must insist on having it, if they do not wish to have an imitation forced 


& Haslett, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS, 
Pir :ssurag, Pa. 





Nos. 356, 858, 360, 362, 


NAPOLEON J. HAINES. 
NAPOLEON J 





| 423 BROOME 


ee unrivaied,”— Zhe Liberal Ciristian, N. Y., 


tendine its popularity.""— The Christian Union, N. Y., 


Tt contains every improvement that goes to mate a 
| 6 is one "— The Standard, Chicago, Oct, 6ti, 157 


HAINES BROS., 


PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


Second Avenue, cor. 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


“THE AMERICAN PIANO,” 


MANUFACTURED BY 


DOANE, WING, GUSHING & SWITH, 


“ Por finish and elegant workmanship, cough as for power, elasticity of touch, and sweetness of tone, It 
Dec, 18th, 1869; 


Its superior qualities of tone, its excelleace of workmansh! 


364, 366, 368, 370, 372 


FRANCIS W. HAINES. 
- HAINES, Jr. 





STREET, N. Y. 


. and the beauty of its finish are rapidir ex- 
Sept. 24th, 1870. 


first-class piano, and it is di 





diy popular wh 





HENRY 


MANUFACTURER and. } st EROOMS, 238 
IMPORTER, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE 


MONUMENTS, MANTELS, COUNTERS, WAINSCOTING, 


FURNELTURE AND PLUMBERS’ SLABS. 


33d 8 
oak AM MARBLE Works. one 123, and 125 East Twenty-second 


PARRY, 


h Avenne, between a and ta, 
Street, New York. 





CHA 


ue tured at potas re, Englan 
A‘TRULY “ EMPERANCEe BEVERAG*! PORE 
hee JOUN BAN BY, Fditor Pichler Grocer, 
article, ° 
and cao most stacerels 


vd NVALIDS AND 
Address for prices, etc. 


a recnecl pend it as 2 healt ful a 


Lees L, Ss WILL FIN. DT 
AN: 





SAFE INVESTMENT. | 


THE ATTENTION OF OAPITALISTS | 


First Mortgage 
7 per Cent. Bonds 


OF THE 
PEORIA, PEKIN AND JACKSON- 
VILLE RAILROAD COMPANY, 


issued in sums of #500 and $1,000, redeemable July Ist, 
1°94, with coupons for semi-annual interest, payable on 
the first days of January and July, in the City of New 
York, and secured by a Mortgage for $1,000,000 upon the 
Railroad, its francbises and all equipment, on the weil 
protected basis of about $12,000 per mile. 

This Road, with its 8 miles of main and over 8 miles 
of side track, is completed and in successful operation 
between the cities of Peoria and Jacksonville, in the 
State of Hlinois. At Peoria, the third city in the state 
in respect of business and population, it interseets four 
prominent Railroads, with connections for Chicago, 
Rock Island, and other points North, Fest, and West, 
but havinz its principal connection with that of the 
Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific Company, At Jack- 
sonville it connects with three Roads, forming, with the 
Jacksonville Division of the Chicago and Alton Road 
the shortest line between Peoria and St, Louis. 

Its rental receipts from other roads, whose trains 
pass over less than ten miles of its track, are $40,900 
per annum; being more than one-balf of the amount 
of the annual interest on its first Mortgage Bonds, oth- 
erwise amply provided for by its existing business. 

A portion of the $1,000,000 of First Mortgage Bonds, 
aforesaid, the high character of which for investment 
will be observed, are now offered forsale by 


W. T. HATCH & SON, Bankers, 
34 WALL STREET,N.Y. 


The Directors of the Company are as follows: 

JOUN ALLEN, (President), of Saybrook, Conn., late 
of Hopkins, Allen & Co., Now York. 

RICHARD ARNOLD, of Messrs. Arnc!d, Constable & 
Co., New York. 

JAMES M. CONSTABLE, of Messrs. Arnold, Consta- 
ble & Co., New York. 

LUCIUS HOPKINS, of Messrs. Hopkins, Dwight & 
Trowbridge, New York. 

EDWIN T. TROWBRIDGE, of Messrs, Hopkins, 
Dwight & Trowbridge, New York. 

LEBBEUS CHAPMAN, Ja., 33 Wall St. 

JAMES F. KELSEY, Havana, Il. 


CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 


OF IOWA 


WAVE BUILE AND EQUIPPED 180 MILES of the 
new road, through the richest portion of Iowa, thus 
opening the first through route across the State from 
North to South. Parties desiring to invest in 

FIRST MORTGAGE 7 PER CENT. 

GOLD BONDS, 

on finished road, issued at the rate of only $16,000 
to the mile, and offered at 90 and accrued interest in 
currency, are invited to send to this office, or to any of 
the Company's advertised Agents, and obtain pam- 
phiet, with full particulars. 

Parties exchanging Governments for these Bonds 
will receive about one-third more interest upon the 
investment. 


W. B. SHATTUCK, Treasurer, 
NO. 32 PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 


John J. Cisco & Son, 
BANKERS, 


No. 59 Wal st., New York. 











Gold and Currency received on deposit, subject to 
check at sight. 

Interest allowed on Currency Accounts at the rate of 
Four per Cent. per annum, credited at the end of each 
month, 

ALL CHECKS DRAWN ON US PASS THROUGH 
THE CLEARING-HOUSR, AND ARE RECEIVED 
ON DEPOSIT BY ALL THE CITY BANKS. 
Certificates of Deposit issued, payable on demand 
bearing Four per Cent. interest, 

Loans negotiated, 

Orders promptly executed for the Purchase and Sale 
of Governments, Gold, Stocks, and Bonds on commis- 
sion. 

Collections made on all parts of the United State, 


“GEO. OPDYKE 
& Co., 


BANKERS, 
NO. 25 NASSAU STREET, 


offer forsale the following desirable securities: 

NEW YORK, OSWEGO, AND MIDLAND RAILROAD 
first mortgage 7 per cent. bonds, free of Government 
tax, principal and interest payable ingold, Price par 
and accrued interest in currency. 

FOURPER CENT. interest ailowed on current ac- 
counts, subject to check at sight. 

PRIME INVESTMENTS for trust and other funds 
alwayson hand. 

INVESTMENT ORDERS promptly executed for Gov- 
ernments, Gold, Bonds, and other Securities. 

COLLECTIONS WANTED ON CHICAGO, KEOKUK, 
DES MOINES, IOWA CITY, ST. JOSEPH, and other 
points: in the Western States. 


THITYR-NINTH DIVIDEND. 


WASHINGTON INSURANCE COMPANY 
172 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Feb. &th, 1°71. 


Cash Capital, $100,600 ; Cash Assets, 
Feb. 1, 1871, $806,060. 











clared, payable « n demand, in CASH, “toot 








on outstand'ng Scrip, paya able firat of ane 1; in An 
also a SCLTP DI IVIDEND of (50) FIFTY PER CE 

on the e: as i premiums of Policies entitled to partici. 

pate mt tits for the year ending 3lst January, 


1st Te Seri ip wal be ready for delivery om and after 

it of Apri 

tos ty per Cc ee, oft the Scrip of 1864 will he redeemed 

on the first of April next, from which date interest 

thereon will cease, WM. K. LOTHROP. 
Secretary. 


LIFE IS THE CIFT OF COD. 


When we are sick this life is obscured under a 
cloud, oppressed with humors, Experience has taught 
us certain means which never fail for their removal. 
The child receives with his life the seeds of his 
death, It may take one or one hundred years be- 
fore the seeds bear their sad fruit; but just as sure as 
the seeds of death ripen life ceases. Purzing is the 
grand safeguard; because then what fosters the ceeds 
of death are taken the body. 


Govern Yourselves by Expertence, 








My child, aged five years, had scartet fever, and for 
five days had constant fever. Byorderof the doctor 
Igave ber syrupof rhubarb. Ske tock nearly pint, 
but her bowels continaed closed, On the fifth day the 


CADE’S DEVONSHIRE CRAB-APPLE 


v3: 
y thorough examination shows that it is the mus, qutce of the apple, with no alcohol ! i 7 


TED TO KEEP iN ‘ALL CLIMATES, 


RICHARD El ELLIS &  CO., 23 Whitehall | Street, N. Y., Ceneral ral Agents. 


ER. 
Imported in cases of quarts a‘ 


nd pints 
JUICE OF CRAB “APPLE! NO Ai,cOnOL 
““We have analyzed a sample of this pce 


d re fresh ing ¢ 


TA VERY SENEFICIAL BEVERAGE, WAR- 






Ja Swe 
ZOMPANY. 


me THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 

NOS. 261 ANv 253 BROADWAY, COR. WARREN ST. 
Capital - - - = = $1,000,000 
Deposits over - - -° 5,030,000 


Pays Four Per Cent. Interest 
on Deposits, Subjectto Check at 
Sight. 
Pays Five Per Cent. Interest 
on Special Deposits for Six 
Months or Longer. 

The Company is a Legal De- 
pository. 
Moneys paid into Court, and 
receives Moneys in Trust, 
DARIUS 8. MANGAM, President. 
B. L. SOLOMON, BENJ. F. BANCROFT, 
First Vice President. Second Vice-Piesiden', 

JAMES MERRELL, Secretary. 


THOMAS DENNY & CO,, 


Bankers & Brokers, 
8 Jauncey Court, 39 Wall Street. 


oUR 
“ANNUAL FINAN- 
CIAL CIRCULARS" wilt be 
ready on MARCH FIRST. We 
farnish these, together with those issued 
since 1869, GRATUITOUSLY, TO OUR cts. 

TOMERS ONLY. To others tie price iy @ 

for the set, or #1 per copy for the 


“Financial Circular of 1871," 
and $1 per copy for 
the “ Bond 


Circular.” 


The object soucht in these Circulars is to condense 
in as compact a shape as possible all needed informa 
tion concerning securities bought and sold at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and also of Current Railroad 
Bonds. 





THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE 


UNITED STATES, 
No, 20 BROADWAY. N. Y., 


Doss the Largest Life Insurance 
Business in the World. 


WILLIAM C, ALEXANDER, Presipsxt. 
HENRY B. HYDE, Vice-Presipenr. 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, Actuary. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Crty Manacer. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Sgcactaay. 


New Business In 


(869 over $50,000,000 CO 
Annual Cash In- 

come, 7,000,000 00 
Cash Assets, 13,000,000 00 


ISSUES ALL KINDS OF POLICIES. 


Dividends Annual in Cash. 


“TONTINE DIVIDEND" policies in the Equitable 
will be found the best and safest investment for a 
Prudent man. 


Gentlemen of character and address, temporarily or 
permanently out of other business, and desiring 
agencies, are d te with the oiti 
cersof the Society, 

DR. WM. HALL’S BALSAM. 
Those who have used DR. WM. HALL'S BALSAM 
for ( Ovst’ MPTION or any form of Lesa Diseasr, can 
attest the superior efficacy of this medicine. Its heaith- 
restoring and tonic quali tes not being subject to any 
re acticn from Ovius, or any of its prcparations,is the 
true secret of its great success, 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co.'s Co.'s 


THROUGH LIN® 
TO ee ae and CHINA, 


1ING_AT MEXICAN PORTS, 
AND CARRYING. vue Wit e a MAILS. 


Ick A ey 
7On4 th an te 


Steamers OM ATLANTIC amp ee Ocuans: 
ALAS To ERICA, 


ARIZ. 
tien y t — 
NEW peGit 











ofthe shoe large and splendi®i Steamshivs will 
ane e505 sR 42 NORTH RIVER, foot of Cana! street, at 
o'clock noon, a8 above (except when those dates fal! 
on Spider and then on the preceding Saturday), for 
ASPINW FALL, copnecting via Panama Railway wit 
one ot the Company's Steamsbipstr = Panama forSAN 
FRANCISCO. Ges at MANZ LM, also con. 
necting at Panama with Steamers io Sour PACIFIC 
andCENTRAL AMERICAN PORTS. 
One Hundred Pounds Baggaze allowed each adult, 
Baggage-masters accompany baggage through, and at- 
tend to ladies and children without male protectors, 
Senmeee received onthe dock the day before sailing, 
from steamboats, raiiroads, and passengers who prefer 
to send them down early. An experienced surgeon on 
board, Medicine and attendance free. 
Foe oe pee eee ee cr es the wharl foot 
apply the Company's ticket-office, on the wharf, foot 
f Canal street, North River, New_York. 


¥. R. BABY Agent, 
HOWE Si 








doctor saidher bowels must be opened orshe would-be 
j lost, I proposed Brandreth's Pills. To this he 
| would not consenta saying she was too weak. I con- 
| eufted with my husband, and we concluded to xive her 
! three pills. In about four hours they operated, filling 
'hotf fell a common chamber. After that operation 


the fever left her, and she rapidly recovered. Kefer- 


tO TEKS 
sea 


OP EVERY SI7R AND DESCRIPTION. 





NEW 7-30 GOLD LOAN 


OF THB 


NORTHERN PACIFIC 
RAILROAD CO. 





Railroa.’ and Land Grant. 


)SAFE! PROFITABL. ! PERMANENT! 
We are now selling at Sar and ar Tued inter- 


Bonds oy the Borthern Pexific Raitroa.’ Com- 


Taz, and are issued of the following denon- 
inations ; Coupors $100, $540; and $1,000," 
Registered $100, $500, $1,009, $5,000, and 
$10,000. 


With the same enti-= confidenct with which 
we commended Government bonts to Cap- 
italists and People, we now, after sue fullest 
investigation,, recommend these Northern 
Pacific Railroad bonds tc-our friends #Hd- the 
general pubiic. 


GOLD PAYMENSF.—Doth princi- 
pal and interest are payable in Americar gold 
coin, at the office of Jay Cooke & Co., New 
York City—the principal ai the end cf 50 
years, and the interest (at tie rate of sevon 
‘and three-tenths per cent. per annum) hal- 
lyearly, first of January and July. 
PERFECT SAPETY .—Tho bonds 
‘we are now solling are secured by a first 
and only mortgage’ on allthe property and 
tights of the Northern Pacific Railroad Com. 
‘pany, Which willembrace on the conmipiciion 
of the work: 

1. Over Two Thousand Miles of Road, 
with rolling stock, buildings, and all other 
equipments. The road is now in process of 
rapid construgtion, the Minnesota division of 
240 miles approaching completion, and a large 
force of men being at work. 

2. Over Twenty-two Thonsand Acres of 
Land to every mile of finisbed road. This 
land, agricultural, timbered, and mineral, 
amountingin all tomore than Fifty Million 
Acres, consists of alternate sections, reach- 
ing twenty to forty miles on each side of the 
track, and extending in: a broad fertile belt 
from Wisconsin through the richest portions 
of Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, IJdalo, 
. Oregon, and Washington, to Paget Sound. 
While the Government does not directly 
guarantee the bonds of the Road, it thus 
amply provides for their fulland prompt pay- 
ment by an unreserved grant of land, the 
most vauable ever conferred upon a great 
national improvement. 


PROFITABLENESS.— Northern 
Pacific 7-303 selling at par in currency 
yield the investor 73-10 per cent. gold 
interest absolutely for thirty years, free from 
United States tax. 21,100 eurreney invested 
now in United States 5-203 will yield per year 
in gold say $62. $1,000 currency invested 
now in Northern Pacifie 7-203 will yield’ per 
year in gold $80 50. Flere isa difference i+ 
annual income of nearly ove-‘hird, besides a 
difference of 7 to 10 per eent. in principal, 
when both elasses of bonds are redeemed. 

CONVERTING FIVE-TWEN- 
TEUES.—In view of the Government's ex- 
pectation scon to retire its six perfcent. bonds 
by funding the debt at lower interest, many 
holders of Five-Twenties are converting 
them into Northern Pacific Seven-Thirties, 
thus realizing a handsome profit on the ‘ex- 
change, and greatly increasing their income. 


RECEIVABLE FOR LANBS. 
—These bonds will be at all times, before ma- 
turity, receivable at 1.10,in payment for the 
Company's lands, at their lowest cash vrice. 


BONDS EXCHANGEABEE.— 
The registered bonds can be exchanged at any 
time for coupons, the coupons for registered, 
and both these can be exchanged for others, 
payable, principal and interest, at any of the 
principal financial centers of Europe, in the 
coin of the various European eountrics. 


HOW TO GET THE™M.—Your 
nearest Bankor Banker will supply these 
bondsin any desired amount, and ofany need- 
ed denomination. Persons wishing to exchange 
stocks or other bonds for these can do 80 with 
any of our agents, who wilt allow the highest 
current price for all marke'adle securities. 





Those living in localities remote from banks 
may send money, or otber bonds, directly to 
us by express; and we will send back North- 
ern Pacific Bonds at our own risk, and with- 
out cost to the investor. For further inform- 
ation, pamphlets, maps, etc., call on or ad- 
dress the undersigned, or any of the Banks or 
Bankers employed to sell this loan. 


FOR SALE BY 


JAY COOKE & Co., 


Fiscal Agents Northern Pacific Railroad Co., 


114 South Third street, Philadelphia; corner 
of Nassau and Wall streets, New York; 
452 Fifteenth street, Washington, D. C. 

by National Banks, and by Brokers gen- 
erally throughout the couniry. 








Life Insurance—-Maine.—One of the large and 

ful Life Ci of New York wishes to make 
arrangements with an experienced Life Agent, to take 
charge of Maine asa General Agency District. None 
but experienced, energetic, and successful men need 
apply. To such this isarare opportunity. Address 
“MAINE,” care of this paper, New York, giving 
references aud amount of business beretofore secured. 


SAFE ANB PROFITABLE 
ENVESTUENTS. 
§ AND 10 PER CENT. RONDS 
PPAR ics eh Bet ca 
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A NEW AND IMPORTANT 
INVENTION 


THE CABINET PIPE ORGAN! 


N ENTIRELY NEW INSTRUMENT, the result of ten years 
Ph whereby to ali the capacities of the best reed 
organs is adijed the full, round tone of the Church 
pe Organ, with its peculiar purity and grand Benes 
(by y the use of regular metal pipes, operating in ¢ 
nection with the reeds 
Alonz-felt want of churches, Sabbath schools, and 
societies, 2s well as musicians and families, Is here 
success‘ully met at the prices and in the cases of the 
ordinary reed organs, 

All musicians wbo have a the Cabinet Pipe Organ- 
pronounce it a wonderful suce 
Georze W. Morgan, the ere a organist, says of it: 
“ An indispensable improvement over all reed organs,’ 

Albert W. Berg, organist and author: ‘*A gem, 
Something en tively by itself, and above all competition 
a’ anything now known. 
R. Thomas, the popular composer and vocalist: 
S ona of the most valuable musical inventions of our 
time. Every musician will hail it with delight.” 
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est the First Mortgage Land Grant Gold 


paay. They ate free from United Sates 









MILLER’S FALLS Cu. manufacture Barbers! 
Bit Brace. 87 Beekman Street, New York. 


PETITION 
Of the Citizens of 
To the Legislature of the State of New York. 


THE UNDERSIGNED RESPECTFULLY REP- 
RESENT that the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad Company is now 
paying dividends to the amount of $3,884, 
266,and upon the sum of $47,528,380 in 
excess of the cost of the road and proper: 
ty of the company; the said sum being 
made up of $44,428,830 of consolidation 
certificates and $3,500,000 of the capital 
stock of the Hudson River Railroad not 
called up. Said certificates and shares 
representing no portion of the cost of said 
road, but having been issued solety as the 
means or instruments of dividing an in- 
come from such road greatly in excess of 
its cost. 

AND WE FURTSE2R RAPRESENT that, to 
pay said etiormousextra sn.m of $3,834,266 
jamnually, the management a” said road re- 
srts to iniquiious and opprea tive devices, 
asd has, in cistetion of bts and public right. 
seriously inswred the commerca ga @ busines 
tnterertsof this Siate and outraged ,'ts citizem 
—to wit: 

By levying oppressive, 
way freivhts. 

By increasing its mates of comm ula 
: tion. 

Ry irrecuta? rates of Yeicht issureta 7T. 
to destroy comxpetition ast busines on & M 
Erie Canal aad Hudson River, and &4 
ere! exactions ww winter, when ie * te ™ 
competition, 

By excessive tharges up. artictes off 
daily consumpticn: for the Gity. of New 
tYork. 

By projecting ranches across wid 
avenues, in the suburbs of said eity, with” 
out adequate protection for the safety ofs 
its citizens. 

By locating its depets for its ovn - gain, - 
without due regard to public cony 2nience. 

By failine to furnish comfortaite and 
cleanly cars, and by ruining such as are 
too filthy and diszusting for use. 

By viii ly thrusting passengers from its "eains, 
or compeling them to pay extra fare in Palaca 
Cars, when there is no accomodation provided 
Sor them elsewhere. 











discrisas ting 









By fatling to maintain in proper repaicits 
rolling stock. 
3y falling to maintain a proper system of" 


signals, by whi h death has resulted. 

By failing. te keep a proper watch or guard ° 
upon the road, by which death has resulted. 

By sudden, uncalled for, and inexcusable - 
changes in rates of transportatiom 

By purchasing and holding property in real 
estate for speculation and gain. 

By allowing its officers to engage tn bust- 
ness done upon eaid road, the proceeds of 
which do not go into the treasury thereof, 
for the mutual benefit of all its stockholders, 

BY USING 173 MONEY TO CONTROL LEGISLA- 
TION. 

By issuing free passes to publie offcers and 
members of the press. 

By arbitrarily and without the color of right 

thing from the pockels of the many and filling 
the povke's of the fiw. 

IT 11AS CREATED A MONEYED ARISTOCRACY, 
IRRESPONSIBLE, GRASPING, DANGEOUS. 

Its language to every interest is: ‘* Stand 
and deliver, and to the uttermost.”’ 

It controls and regulates commerce, and 
levies taxes én defiance of equity and public law. 

Its. unjust charges are an embargo upom 
trade, the vory life-blood of a state, and have 
filled our warehouses with merchandise 
awaiting cheaper transportation. 

Tts oppressions have in many instances 
driven from us important industries; and im 
every instance has this mammoth monopoly 
consulted its own profits and ignered right. 

Its anomalous “ Consolidation Certificates,” 
conferring all tie advantages of property upon the 
holders, eavape tazation, 

This road was chartered under: careful re 
strictions; as these have from time to.time 
been removed, it has abused the trust and for. 
feited public confidence. 

It 183A PUBLIC HIGHWAY, constructed: for 
publie use, and the public are entitled to. all 
the benefits resulting therefrom, beyond: the 
adequate compensation duc. ite constractors 
and operators. Upon this plea was its char 
ter asked for, for this purpose was it author 
ized, and sound policy will permit no. de 
parture from this principle. It certainly wilk 
not do to Ict railroad corporations, singly, 
or in combination, usurp. the legitimate 
fanctions of government or unjustly oppress 
the people. 

An organized effort to. correct these abuses te 
demanded. 

WE THEREFORE ASK THE LEGISLATURE te 
pass laws to regulote the rates of fare and 
transportation on this and every railroad op- 
erated by steam within the limits of thie 
State, and make the came as near uniformas 
may be, and so that the amount collected 
shall in no instanee be more than sufficicat 
to pny an annual dividend of 8 per cent. op 
the actual cost of construction and equip- 
ment, after paying operating expenses and 
reserving sufficient to keep the road, depots, 
bridges, and rolling stock in perfect order; 
and providing that alt in excess of this shall 
go into the treasury of the state, for the use 
and benefit thereof. 

Also to pass a law authorizing the appoint. 
ment of commissioners to supervise the op» 
erations of these roads; to see that they are 
made safe, and that the laws in regard te 
them are complied with. 

Also that no such railroad company or cor- 
poration shall hold or possess any property 
in real estate, save as easement for public use. 

That no free passes shall be granted, 

Also prohibiting, under severe penalties, 
any officer or employee of such roads from 
being pecuniarily interested in any business 
done upon the road wherewith they are con- 
nccted as officer or employee, save and excepf 
where the proceeds of such business goes ints 
the treasury of said road, for the mutual ber 











such other laws as will cure the evils cor 
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Jerome Hopkins: “ Excellent, and comes itself 
at once to ali amateurs and artists in music 


For full particulars address 
REDINCTON & HOWE, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., 
Genera! Agents for wm, CASE & CO., Sole Manufac- 
urers. 


NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISINC. 


k of 125 closely- painted pages, lately issued, 
est American A‘vertis. ng 
Medjims, gi a : ames, circalations, ard 
full ‘partioniars concerning the leading Daily ane 
Weekly Political and Family Newspapers, togethe 
with ail those having large circulations pubiisbed 
in the interest of Relizion, i oo Liter 
ture, ete., etc, Every ele ertiser, and every perso’ ~ 
who contemplates becoming such, will find this book 
of great value, mated tree to any address on receipt 
of = cents, “Cig ROWELL & CO., Publishers, 
ow, New Yor 
The Pittsbureh (Pa.) Leader, in its issue of Mahi 
1870, aay: “The firm of G. P. weil & Co., eh 
renceens his interesting and aes book, is the | 
d best Advertising Agency in the United 
we can cheerfully recommen 
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UNION ADAMS & ¢9, 


IMPORTERS OF 


MANUFACTURERS € ” 


’ 
No. 637 Broadway fy New York. — 
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The Independent, 


AFTER WINGS. 


BY MRS. 8. M. B. PIATT. 


Tx1s was your butterfly, you see. 
His fine wings made him vain ? 

The caterpillars crawl, but he 
Passed them in rich disdain ? 

My pretty boy says, ‘* Let him be 
Only & worm again?” 


Oh, child, when things have learned to 
wear 
Wings once, they must be fain 
To keep them always high and fair. 
Think of the creeping pain 
Which even a butterfly must bear, 
To be a worm agzin! 





SANTO DOMINGO. 
BY HENRY B. BLACKWELL 





Wren Congress sent three commission- 


srs to Santo Domingo, in the month of 


January, to investigate the facts of the 
rase having a bearing on the merits of an- 
nexation, they acted wisely in selecting 
three gentlemen of mature age and large 
experience; for it is difficult to resist the 
almost magical influence of so sudden a 
ehange from the cold and stormy North to 
this land of fruits and flowers, covered with 
verdure and bathed in the splendid sun- 
shine of the Tropics. Itis like stepping 
out of a snow-storm into a magnificent con- 
servatory, where every sense is captivated 
with unexpected beauty. 

Santo Domingo, as it rises before our 
tyes on the southern horizon, emerges 
from the blue sea—a wilderness of moun- 
tains. They stretch along the shore as far 

as the eye can reach, with undulating out- 
fines, sometimes clearly defined against the 
sky, sometimes half-concealed by floating 
fiouds. The hills upon the coast are 
asually of moderate elevation; but behind 
them appear range beyond range, in grand 
and varied masses. Innumerable valleys 
penetrate the inmost recesses of these hills, 
and the whole landscape is clothed with 
an unbroken forest. 

As our steamer approaches Puerto Plata, 
the principal seaport upon the northern 
shore, a mountain 3,000 feet high towered 
pefore us, covered with vegetation to its 
very summit, apparently on the immediate 
margin of the sca. Atits base the town 
tooks like a few minute white specks. The 
Brst impression is surprise that any space 
should exist sufficiently level for human 
habitation. But,as we approach the shore, 
and pass behind an island beaten by the 
surf and crowned by an old ruined fort, 
covered with vines, we enter a cove, and 
drop anchor in a semi-circular basin at the 
meuth of a small river. The mountain 
seems to recede, leaving a league of rich, 
mdulating country in the rear of the 
jown. 


In consequence of the shallowness of 


the water and the absence of docks, the 
shore can only be approached in small 
boats, and is finally reached either by carts 


drawn by oxen or on the shoulders of a 


stalwart necro. Being a light weight, I 
thoose the latter mode of conveyance. 
The town is closely built, with narrow 
streets. The houses are all of wood—some 
built of pine boards and shingles brought 
from the United States, others constructed 
of strips of bark thatched with palm-leaves. 
Four years ago, when the Spaniards were 
driven from the island, they burned every 
house in the placc; and the present town 
has been hastily erected by the impover- 
ished inhabitants upon the same site. It 
contains 2,500 inhabitants. The prevalent 
complexion is copper colored, ascending 
into a sprinkling of whites and descending 
into a minority of negroes. Both the two 
last elasses are foreigners. The whites 
are English, French, and German mer- 
chants. The blacks are natives of Hayti, 
Nassau, and Jamaica. 


We excuse the architectural deficiencies 


of the town when we learn that Santo 
Domingo, with 20,000 square miles of native 
timber, of every variety from pine to ma- 
hogany, does not possess a single saw-mill. 
It is a region of unrealized possibilities. 
Five hundred Yankees, with as many port- 
able saw-mills, could make fortunes in three 
years amid these virgin forests. If the 
hardy lumbermen of Maine could see 
these shores, they would not waste their 
energies in the pincries of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. 

The people seem kind and hospitable, 
with a largely developed passion for rock- 
ing-chairs and possessed of unlimited 
leisure. They are primitive in their habits, 
especially the children, who do not seem 
to take naturally to clothing. Many are 
careless and shifiless to the last degree. 
But in two days’ rambling about Puerto 
Plata I did not see a single drunken per- 
son, nor any of that gross and disgusting 
vice which shocks us in our own great 
seaboard cities. The more educated 
classes scemed self-respecting and intelli- 
gent. We had been told that Puerto Plata 
was the center of opposition to the annex- 
ation project. A railroad is proposed 
from Samana to Santiago, which will 
probably be built if the island is annexed. 
This would cut off the entire trade of the 
town. We were, therefore, surprised to 
find a general expression of friendly feel- 
ing toward America, We were assured 
that the principal opposition was on the 
part of the merchants, who are almost all 


foreigners, and dread the competition of 


American enterprise and capital. 
Notwithstanding the inexpressible care- 
lessness of the inhabitants, and the entire 
absence of drainage, the place is remark- 
ably healthy, and the streets are usually 
free from disagreeable odors. This is due 
to the sea-breeze, which is almost constant. 
Perhaps the health is better from the fact 
that the houses have no window-sashes. 
There is nota panc of glass in Puerto Plata. 
The doors and windows stand hospitably 
open. 
I have said that Santo Domingo has no 
saw-mills and no window-sashes. I am 
sorry to add that it has no roads—only 
bridle-paths over the mountains. 
Those who have climbed Mount 
Lafayette, or ascended Mount Wash- 
ington from the Crawford House upon 
horseback, can form some faint idea 
of the mode of locomotion. The “ Vega 
Real,” or “royal plain,” which so de- 
lighted Columbus, is the finest body of 
land in Santo Dominge, and perhaps in the 
world In and near this region most of 
the agriculture and population are situated. 
Bantiago is its center, and is the largest 
and handsomest city on the island. It is 
distantin an air line only 18 miles from 
Puerto Plata. But by the nearest path it 
Is 60 miles of laborious travel. The great 
article of export is tobacco, all brought 
from 50 to 100 miles,on the backs of mules, 
packed in ceroons of 125 pounds each. It 
is astonishing to see these hardy little ani- 
mals marching into town, with loads ap- 
parently much larger than themselves, 
driven by wild-looking men, barelegged 
and barefooted, with long machetes or 
swords at their sides. More than 500 
tame in, each carrying two ceroons of to- 
pacco, during a single day. Yet, so far as 
ft can learn, there is not a single planta- 


tion of any size now on the Spanish part of 


the island. No coffee, 
produced, except for h 


in Dominica which could be profitabl 
devoted to the cultivation of these 
saples. Even the steepest slopes 


mountains produce the first two in amaz- 


ing profusion, and they are often found | aimed by the Church 
growing wild amid the forests, As for a| been confiscated. 





hoe to keep down the weeds are all that 
are needed. 

_ The day after our arrival we started for 
Samana. The voyage by the steamer 
“Tybee” affords an admirable opportunity 
of seeing the topography of the island. 
From Puerto Plata to Samana, and thence 
to St. Domingo City, we followed the shore 
for 800 miles—about one-third of its en- 
tire circumference. The panorama, varied 
and interesting throughout, is at times ex- 


invalids in search of healith, to tourists in 


natural beauty, I know of no excursion 
which offers so many attractions as this. 
It is worth taking for its own sake, quite 
independent of agricultural, commercial, 
or political interests, 

The climate of Santo Domingo is very 
different in different localities. The sur- 
face varies in altitude from the sea-level to 
plateaux five and even eight thousand 


the rains also differ. Some parts are more 
open to the trade winds, which blow the 
year round from the east and northeast. 
But in general it may be described as per- 
petual spring or perpetual summer, accord- 
ing tothe locality. It has every appear- 
ance of being a healthy country. 

The record of births and deaths in the 
district which embraces Santo Domingo 
City, which is undoubtedly below the aver- 
age health of the island, as shown by the 
parish records of the past year, is as 
follows: 


aw gegen. cececcccccce$a,000 


nb neseKaoehbeseeianeenne 1,007 
Deaths siipiscesnaiies hacen eaadinnnneell 163 
The causes of death are almost 


exclusively bilious and intermittent fe- 
vers and old age. Of course, 
immigrants from the North will 
have to undergo a process of acclimation 
similar to that incurred in going to the 
West. Although the excessive and sultry 
heat of the Mississippi Valley is never felt 
here, in consequence of the sea-breeze, yet 
the conditions of tropical life must ever 
be unlike our own. The softness and hu- 
midity of the air, the fervid rays of the 
noonday sun, the different dietand habits 
of the people, the absence of any material 
change of temperature between day and 
night and between summer and winter 
will all affect the constitutions of North 
Americans and render precautions neces- 
sary. Soricha soil and so warm a cli- 
mate cannot be wholly free from malaria. 
But the country is hilly. Its streams are 
cold and clear, full of cascades and water- 
falls. Nature has given it excellent nat- 
ural drainage. It is almost entirely free 
from swamps, and surrounded by the At- 
lantic Ocean. If any country in our hemi- 
sphere, lying south of the Tropic of Can- 
cer, is fitted to be the home of white men, 
it would seem to be this. 

At Samana I found that the U. 8S. Com- 
missioners had spent a weck, and departed 
for the capital, after sending out an over- 
land exploring expedition, under Prof. 
Ward and Mr. Waller. On the shores of 
this splendid bay I spent an hour very 
pleasantly at the banana plantation of 
Mr. Burr, an enterprising citizen of Maine, 
who has lived there two years. The test- 
imony of both hushand and wife as to the 
healthfulness of this locality is very en- 
couraging. Mr. Burr has invested about 
$2,500 in land and improvements, from 
which he has already realized a large pro- 
portion of the investment, and has every 
prospect of a handsome income from the 
raising of the tropical fruits, which meet 
with a ready market in consequence of 
the establishment of a monthly line of 
steamers to New York. 

Santo Domingo may properly be desig- 
nated a city of ruins. It is beautifully 
situated on a gently sloping hill, fronting 
the ocean, and is bounded on the east by 
the Ozama River. The line of cliffs of 
coralline limestone remind one of the 
shores of Newport, but are finer and more 
imposing. The city is surrounded by a 
massive wall, and contains many large and 
striking edifices, all more or less dilap- 
idated and many entirely uninhabitable. 
The Castle of Diego Columbus and the 
Monastery are striking ruins—the former 
for its historical associations, the latter for 
its wild and picturesque beauty, its graceful 
arches overgrown with tropical foliage. 

Here the Commissioners are busily en- 
gaged in investigations concerning the 
island and its inhabitants, particulars of 
which I will communicate in a future let- 
ter. They have been received by the 
Government of Dominica with great kind- 
ness and courtesy. The “palace” was 
fitted up for their reception; but they de- 
clined the offer, and preferred to rent a 
private residence. They have sent out 
five overland expeditions, under compe- 
tent leaders, in order to make as thorough 
an examination as possible of the interior 
of the island. 

The population of this city is about 
8,000. They seem to be an amiable, in- 
dolent people, living a careless, aimless life, 
upon the smallest possible means of sup- 
port. There are very few native whites 
in the city. Even those who are called 
white are evidently of mixed race. Presi- 
dent Baez is a handsome, intelligent gen- 
tleman, aged 57, witha portly figure, curly 
hair, and a cheerful, benevolent face. The 
secretary of state,M. Gautier, is a noble- 
looking man, with a keen eye, and an air of 
dignity and intellect worthy of his posi- 
tion. Mr. Del Monte, the minister of pub- 
lic instruction, is a tall, elderly gentleman, 
of frank and cordial manners, who is the 
only member of the cabinet who speaks 
English. It is evident that the Goyern- 
ment of Santo Domingo is in the hands of 
men of superior intelligence, of a culture 
far in advance of the population they 'so 
ably represent. 

The population of the Dominican Re- 
public, however, has one great recom- 
mendation in the fact that it is exceedingly 
sparse. It is estimated at about 125,000. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the terri- 
tory is capable of sustaining 100 times its 
present population. The religion of the 
island is Roman Catholic, and of the most 
superstitious type. But religion is free, 
and perfect toleration prevails. A Meth- 
odist church is being erected at Puerto 
Plata, and another at Samana. 

An amusing incident occurred afew 
days ago. The vicar-general, who is 

the head of the Church, and a prelate 
greatly venerated, is a strong opponent of 
annexation and also of religious toleration. 

A few days ago he called on the American 
Commissioners, accompanied by several 

distinguished priests, After the usual sal- 
utations, he laid before them a list of 
grievances and spoliations to which the 
Church has been subjected, and inquired 
what would be the probabilities of protec- 
tion and redress at the hands of the Amer- 
ican Government in case of annexation. 
The Commissioners assured him that 
church property was sacsedly respected in 
the United States, and would be so in their 
case so far as the Church was now in pos- 
session of it. But in regard to property 
already confiscated, that would bea matter 
for the adjudication of the courts of law. 
The vicar-general expressed himself 
pleased and satisfied. As he rose to with- 
draw, Dr. Howe complimented the church 
authorities, and congratulated them upon 
the existing toleration of religious opinion. 
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and social science, Dr. Newcombe ismaking 
a thorough examination of the sanitary and 
medical statistics of this city and its vicin- 
ity. Onthe return of these gentlemen, a 
very valuable body of evidence will be ob- 
tained. Itis generally supposed the Com- 
missioners are favorably impressed with 
the results so far obtained; but they are 
too earnestly at work in the collection of 
facts to have formed any final opinion on 
the main question. They will probably 
remain here until next Friday, and go 
hence to Azna. They intend to visit 
Jacmal, Port au Prince, Cape Haytien, 
Santiago, Monte Christi, and Puerto Plata 
before their return home. They will 
probably remain in Santo Domingo un- 
til about the middle of March. My next 
letter will probably be dated from Azna, 
and give the result of an interview with 
the guerilla chieftain, Cabral. 





LECTURE-ROOM TALK. 


BY BEV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


I wisu to speak to-night on the subject 
of religious reserve—I mean particularly 
reserve in the expression of one’s thoughts 
and feelings. There are a great many 
who suppose that there is nothing ever 
happens to them, within or without, that 
they are unwilling to speak about. That 
may be s0; but then there is not much 
that happens in such cases. The lower 
you go,as a general thing, and the less 
rich and the less worth knowing one is, it 
very frequently happens the more willing 
one is to disclose everything. The higher 
the organizations, the richer the experi- 
ences, the finer the grain of character, the 
more worthy of being known one’s actual, 
inward life—the more reserve one is accus- 
tomed to have. And even with those persons 
who are very demonstrative of their feel- 
ings, if that which they demonstrate is 
rich and profitable, you will find it to be 
only a kind of corona that surrounds the 
gold of their real life; whereas,in propor- 
tion to the profitableness of that which a 
person gives off is that which he retains 
within his own personal and exclusive 
possession. And as he is rich in his spirit- 
ual life, in that proportion he is inwardly 
reticent; in that proportion he feels, not 
simply reserve, but an irresistible disposi- 
tion to conceal—to secrete, rather. There 
is a dense atmosphere between our inner- 
most life and an expression of it to any 
human being, even to God; for, although 
men may endeavor to express their most 
secret life before God, they very soon come 
to that point at which they are obliged to 
say, “Search through us, and try us, and 
know us.” That is, there is a large un- 
dertone which we are not competent to 
frame into ideas; a sort of reservoir of 
rich experience—of that which no man 
can express; and that is to be given to 
God. The soul is to say: “‘ Well, see what 
isin me. I cannot express it.” 

There are some natures that are fortified 
in this reserve—some by a sense of deli- 
cacy, some by a sense of pride, some by a 
sense of fear, some by they know not 
what—a vague insensibility. And this 
indisposition to turn inside out grows 
usually with the growth both of one’s 
general nature, and particularly of one’s 
spiritual nature. In whatever subject Paul 
discussed, he had to develop himself; yet 
no one can fail to see that there are 
thoughts undisclosed and great depths of 
feeling unexplored in the Apostle’s writ- 
ings. There is no one whose being im- 
presses me more with its inexplorations 
than Jesus Christ. He walked among his 
disciples, and yet he said to them: “I 
have many things to tell you which you 
are not able to bear.” He had great 
depths of thought, which, even when he 
fell before his Father in Gethsemane, he 
failed to give utterance to. 

And there is a great deal of this undis- 
closed emotion, and the question comes 
up: “How far shall any person aitempt 
to overcome such a tendency?” And 
another is: “ How far should outsiders feel 
themselves justified in intruding upon it?” 
As to the first question, it must be a pro- 
cess left to each one; only that some ex- 
pression should be given according to the 
circumstances, according to your Own 
spiritual needs and wants. You should en- 
deavor to give expression to some of your 
ewn spiritual life, that others may be in sym- 
pathy with you. Notat all. And, if the in- 
disposition is very strong, a gentle press- 
ure should be put upon you. You should 
seek to give air and atmosphere to your 
religious life. The second question is a far 
more important one. There are three 
ways in which it is bad to attempt to in- 
trude upon this inward sacred life of 
people: by authority; by conveying a 
sense of superiority and patronage; third- 
ly, in the form of cant—conventional, 
trifling habitude. No man, not even 
father to the child, is empowered of God 
to command this revelation. Every man 
carries within himself, as it were, a sanc- 
tuary—a sanctuary to which we may go 
with our thoughts and feelings; and no 
man is empowered to stand before the 
gate and say: “Deliver up the key, and 
let me come in.” Who has the right to 
come into my garden but I? In the 
cool of the day, when we even hear the 
footsteps of God walking in this paradise, 
we hide ourselves and seek to cover our 
nakedness, Andif such is the reserve in 
the presence of the Maker, how much 
more in the presence of man? When, 
therefore, the priest comes, of those little 
vagabond popes which infest every church 
—when they come round saying, “ Sesame, 
open unto me,’ we are to extinguish 
them with the silence of an indifference 
which they cannot overcome—put them 
out. Nothing is more reprehensible than 
that vulgar familiarity with which a per- 
son hits you on the back and says: 
“Brother Beecher, how’s your soul to- 





day?” Its none of your business. 
Then there is that vicious method 
of cant. In this case they carry 


on conversation as ritualists might 
have formulated it for them. Their 
whole conversation 18 made up of 
truisms; there is no freshness to it. 
I remember prayers which I used to hear ; 
and, if I awoke to consciousness during 
one them, and heard a phrase, I knew just 
about how far he had got along—I knew 
that “ for thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory” would come pretty 
quick. Now, in the Wesleyan experience 
meetings, where people givé a statement 
of their personal inward life, it runs into 
the same thing. There will be two or 
three jingling rounds, which most of them 
fall into; and then you will get it every 
time—nothing more—with very little mod- 
ification. 

There are persons who beget confidence, 
who draw you to them; and it is this 
elective affinity, this discrimination be- 
tween one and another, whieh you ought 
to observe. They are your priests; they 
are your soul’s confessors. Down comes 
the north wind into my garden, and says 
to the rose-bush, “ Won’t you give me a 
kiss?” And its buds close, every one. 
And the west wind comes, and roughly 
shakes it, and asks the samequestion; with 
the same result. And the sonth wind 
scarcely shakes a leaf, but comes gently 
moving through the air; and every bud all 
over the bush opens unsolicited, and longs 
to be touched. So it is with the soul. In 
Jesus Christ we are.all one; and you have 
a mission to every man that has ears to 
hear. Don’t force yourself upon any one ; 
but have a reason for the fuith that is in 
you to every one who willhear. Be ready, 
and God will give you access to strange 
places. 











Rar.wars are aristocratic. They teach 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Book Cable. 


LIVING WORDS.® 


Dr. McCurroox was one of the most 
versatile scholars and elegant speakers the 
Methodist Church has produced. Never 
soaring to those grandest hights of elo- 
quence which made Olin and Durbin so re- 
nowned, he yet habitually attained a 
flight which fey men reach. His com- 
mon method of preaching was extempor- 
aneous, and his brief sketch was usually 
prepared on Saturday morning. The vol- 
ume before us is the fruit of such prepara- 
tions—Living Words gathered by the stenog- 
rapher, as they fell “like apples of gold 
in baskets of silver” from the lips that 
gave them forth. The title of the book is 
fit; its pages are alive with intellectual 
vivacity and spiritual earnestness. It is 
simple and plain, with the admirable sim- 
plicity and directness of a mind thorough- 
ly disciplined and richly stored. The ser- 
mons are nearly all textual in structure, 
and are marked by those distinct and yet 
gracefully connected divisions which so 
greatly aid both the attention and the 
memory of the hearer. They are direct, 
and at times almost conversational ia 
style and pointed in their appeals. They 
abound in searching applications of Gos- 
pel truth to the peculiar duties and tempt- 
ations of such a wealthy congregation as 
that to which they were preached, and so 
are not likely to be cited as itlustrations of 
“ the bondage of the pulpit.” 

It was not to be expected that sermons 
prepared with no more elaboration would 
in their printed form give an adequate 
conception of their author’s power. The 
wonder is that so much of their fine 
aroma could be embalmed. Few preach- 
ers can stand the ordeal of types. There 
are volumes of what purport tobe White- 
field’s and Summerficld’s sermons; but 
they are mere sarcophagi. Even Beccher 
and Spurgeon are but partial exceptions 
to this rule. McClintock in this regard 
holds a place between these two classes. 
His Living Words are not dead words, 
by any means; nor are they the glowing, 
palpitating, thrilling words he spoke. 
They lack, of course, the marvelous witch- 
ery of his utterance. Much of him re- 
mains in them; much is gone. 

We are confident he must have left 
many sermons more thoroughly studied 
and elaborated with his own pen. What 
we now have are so satisfactory that we 
can hardly regret that the first issue of his 
posthumous works is a specimen of the 
extemporaneous style in which he so ex- 
celled—for he was a magnificent talker— 
and in which real excellence is so rare. 
Yet we judge that preachers, who are the 
principal readers of sermons, would find 
more profitin reading his more labored 
pulpit preparations, 

Eminent as Dr. McClintock became as a 
preacher, he never reached that pre- 
eminence in the pulpit which was possible 
to him. No man can attain his highest 
possibilitics in any calling except by sin- 
gleness of aim and occupation in it. Dr. 
McClintock passed but a small part of his 
public life in the pastoral ministry; and 
during those years he was so far disabled 
in health that he preached but once a day, 
and so occupied with literary work that 
he could not attempt full pastoral labor, 
but remitted that department of ministerial 
duty to his assistant. The church at large 
was very greatly the gainer by this last- 
named arrangement, which gave him 
opportunity to produce the great work of 

his life—his “ Biblical, Theological, and 
Ecclesiastical Cyclopedia.” For this 
work so high an authority as Dr. Schaff 
has said “no man in America was better 
fitted.” He early distinguished himself in 
gencral scholarship. He had rare natural 
facilities for acquiring and assimilating all 
kinds of knowledge, and he was a tireless 
student. 

He will be remembered in the church 
as a brilliant college professor; as an al- 
mest unequaled platform orator, an ad- 
mirable preacher, an able review editor, 
and an elegant scholar; as the organizer 
and first president of the Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary ; and, above all, as a noblo- 
hearted, generous, accomplished Christian 
gentlemay, 

* Lrvina Worns: or. Tnawritten Sermons of the late 


Joux McCuintocg, v.V., uL.D, Kepurted phonograph- 
ically. New York; Carlton & Lanaban. 





PERIODICALS. 


Tue resuscitated Radical is out in the 
March number with an excellent varicty 
of articles. Col. T. W. Higginson con- 
tributes an appreciative critical notice of 
Prof. Goodwin’s translation of “ Plu- 
tarch’s Morals,” in the course of which he 
says it is “one of the most scholarly 
pieces of work ever done in America,” 
adding that Clough’s edition of “ Plu- 
tarch’s Lives” offered but small difficul- 
ties in comparison, and that “the same is 
yet more true of the edition of Epictetus 
published by the same house.” Consider- 
ing that Mr. Higginson himself edited the 
edition of Epictetus to which he refers, 
his modest depreciation of it must be 
taken as a generous and deserved com- 
pliment to the thorough excellence of 
Prof. Goodwin’s work. “The Origin of 
Life” discusses in a series of “ notes” 
some of the positions now held by leading 
scientific men upon this subject. It 
is to be remarked, however, that Dr. Bas- 
tian's experiments, which are quoted as 
the strongest evidence yet brought for- 
ward to prove the evolution of life from 
non-life, have since been set aside by 
more careful experiments made by Dr. 
Frankland, in Prof. Huzley’s presence. 
What will prove of interest to many out- 
side of the circle of the Radicals ordinary 
readers is Mr. C. C. Shackford’s transla- 
tion of “Goethe's Conversations with 
Chancellor Von Miiller,” of which the first 
installment is given in this number. 

The Eclectic for March has a fine por- 
trait of William, Emperor of Germany, 
followed by Professor Yon Sybel’s article 
on “The German Empire,” and the usual 
yaricty of stories, essays, scientific notes, 
and the like. 

The Leonard Scott Publishing Com- 
pany send us their reprint of The Westmin- 
ster Review and The London Quarterly, the 
value of which is greatly increased in times 
like the present by their careful and able 
discussion of the leading European ques- 
tions—political, social, and literary; in 
which we on this side of the water are al- 
most as mnuch interested as the parties 
directly concerned. Zhe Westminster's 
article on “The Future of the Railway in 
the United States” will call forth less ad- 
verse criticism than its recent attempt to 
discuss “ American Literature”? Apropos 
of this last subject, it is a little surprising 
to find the leading article, under the gen- 
eral title “The Literature of Diabolism 
and Witchcraft,” making no mention of 
Mr. Upham’s elaborate work on “The 
Salem Witchcraft.” 

The Aldine deserves the most hearty 
praise for its service to American art. 
The number for March centains several 
really splendid engravings. (James Sutton 
& Co., New York.) 
ed 


—We have already mentioned in ad- 
vance the principal characteristics of A 
New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare, 
edited by -Mr. Horace Howard Furness, 
and published by Lippincott .& Go, The 
first volume contains “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
and is fully up to the standard of excel- 
lence promised in the publishers’ an- 





nouncements. We think we run no risk 
in predicting that this edition, if executed 
throughout with the same thorough and 
Conscientious painstaking as in the install- 
ment before us, will not only be gor 8 long 








time the standard | critical edition, on this 
side of the water at least, but an import- 
ant means of awakening a new interest in 
Shakesperian studies, For all students, 
except those whose inclination or duty 
will not allow them to stop short of 
an investigation of original sources, 
the critical apparatus here furnished is 
ample. In the matter of text—which, of 
course, is of the first importance—all the 
readings of different editions are given; 
and the notes present with sufficient full- 
ness the justifications of their texts by 
the principal editors, as well as an expo- 
sition of the play. The value of the 
work is further increased by an appendix 
containing “the various prefaces of the 
different modern editors, digested and 
divided under separate subjects, with ex- 
tended quotations from English, French, 
and Germans critics.’ We cannot but 
speak in very high terms of the 
patience and skill and scholarly taste 
with which the editor has performed 
his difficult task; and the superb style 
in which the work is published is fully in 
keeping with its intrinsic excellence, 


—Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. add 
to their extensive list of educational pub- 
lications A Short Course in Astronomy, by 
Henry Kiddle. It is designed to furnish a 
brief course of lessons for young pupils, 
and for those who have not time for an 
extended study of the subject. We have 
seen nosmall work that appeared better 
adapted for this purpose. The definitions 
and descriptions are concise and clear, and 
the figures are numerous enough to supply 
all the necessary illustration of the text. 

—The Tribune Almanac has become so 
well established as one of the most accu- 
rate and complete of our current political 
registers that we have scarcely thought it 
necessary to mention its appearance this 
year. The number for 1871 contains the 
usual amount of statistical and other in- 
formation, and is almost indispensable for 
reference. (Tribune Association, New 
York.) 


—The Congregational Quarterly is neces- 
sarily late with its January number, as it 
is necessary to make up an immense 
amount of statistics for it at a late moment. 
This January number ought to be regarded 
as indispensable by every Congregational 
office-bearer, and the table of statistics is 
.2 model for all other denominations. This 
quarterly appears with improved paper 
and type. 


—Elements of General History, by Rev. 
John P. Carter, is an attempt to condense 
into a volume of 275 pages a synopsis of 
general history. The author has evident- 
ly expended a good deal of pains in the 
accumulation of material; but the result 
only convinces us more than ever of the 
utter futility of trying to teach history by 
this method. (University Publishing Co., 
New York.) 


—How to Draw, “ six letters to a little 
girl on the elementary principles of draw- 
ing,” by Charles A. Barry, is a reprint in 
an exceedingly atiractive little volume of 
articles first published in Our Young Folks, 
It contains illustrations enough to interest 
any child who has the Icast taste for draw- 
ing, and is just the book, we should say, 
to put into a begianer’s hands. (James R. 
Osgood & Co.) 


—The Mystery of Edwin Drood and 
Master Humphrey's Clock are published by 
Peterson & Brothers, in one volume, which 
forms the twentieth and last of what they 
style “The People’s Duodecimo Edition, 
Tilustrated.” The present volume is printed 
on white paper of fair quality, and in clear, 
readable type; but the “illustration,” as 
far as we can discover, consists of a like- 
ness of the author. 


— Counsel to a Mother ; “ being a contin- 
uation and the completion of ‘ Advice to 
a Mother,” by Dr. Pye Henry Chavasse, 
contains a great deal of excellent and prac- 
tical advice. If it were given with less 
rhetorical flourish in some instances, it 
might be no more useful, but would cer- 
tainly be more agreeable. (Lippincott & 
Co.) 


— Whitaker's Almanac for 1871 is a vol- 
ume of 826 pages, containing an amount of 
information tha$ one would hardly sup- 
pose could be crowded into so small space, 
concerning “the Government, finances, 
population, commerce, and general statis- 
tics of the British Empire throughout the 
world, with some notice of other coun- 
tries.” 


—ILnst and Saved, by the Hon. Mrs. Nor- 
ton, isa novel of intense interest, though 
iis pictures of English “ High Life” are by 
no means captivating. The chicf charm 
of the story, however, centers in the hero- 
ine, and if her sad experience shall serve as 
a warning to other “ Beatrices” it will not 
have been written in vain. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co.) 


—A Few Thoughts for a Young Man is 
anew edition of a lecture delivered before 
the Boston Mercantile Library Association, 
by Horace Mann—a little volume, full of 
wise and kindly counsel, that ought to be 
in the hands of thousands of the class to 
which it was especially addressed. (Hor- 
ace B. Fuller.) 


—The Conversion of St. Paul consists of 
three discourses hy Rev. Geo. J. Geer, D. 
D. Their design is to show the importance 
of Paul’s conversion as one of the “ Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” and the subject is 
considered in its relation to unbelief, its 
false and true uscs, andits relation to the 
Church. (Samuel R. Wells.) 


—The Self-Instructor in Steno Phonogra- 
phy, by Mrs. Eliza B. Burns, claims to be 
“a full and reliable guide to the best 
method of short-hand reporting.” It is 
intended for the use of beginners, either 
with or without an instructor, and is based 
upon the larger work of Mr. James E. 
Munson. (Burns & Co., 88 Park Row.) 


—One of the marvels of cheapness is 
Tarper’s illustrated edition of Zennyson’s 
Poems. The latest issue includes, besides 
a number of occasional pieces, the verses 
entitled “The Window,” which were 
written for Mr. Sullivan’s music, together 
with the music. 

—Preecedings of the Fourth Annual 
Convention of the American Institute of 
Architects, including an address to Rev. 
W. H. Furness, are published by a com- 
mittee of the Institute, and sold by West- 
ern & Co., New York. 


—The Advent Christian Quarterly is a 
new arrival at our desk. It is published 
at Buchanan, Michigan, and ably defends 
the doctrine of the annihilation of the 
souls of the wicked. 

—D. Appleton & Co. have issued in ele- 
gant style, suitable for the library or par- 
lor-table, an edition of Miss Yonge’s welt- 
known Heir of Redcelyffe. 


—Hide and Seek and After Dark are two 
novels by Wilkie Collins, written with a 
view to exhibit different phases of artist 
life, (Peterson & Brothers.) 
—Lippincott & Co. send us a very taste- 
ful volume of Poems, by Lucy Hamilton 
Hooper. They are printed on fine tinted 
paper, and bound in green and gilt, 
—Robert Carter & Brothers publish in 
one volume Dr. Chalmers’s well-known 
mical and C cial Discourses, 
—Merrys Museum for 1870 conres to us 
bound in a substantial and attractive style, 
(Horace B. Fuller, Boston.) 
—The Sealed “Packet, by T. Adolphus 
Trollope, is a story of Italian life. (Peter- 
son & Brothers.) 
—Sir Harry Hotspur, by Anthony Trol- 


lope, is No. 354 of Harper's “ Library of | 
Select Novels.” 








—Mad Monkton and other Stories, by 
Wilkie Collins, is published by Peterson & 
Brothers. 
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G2-Harrers Cataocus aup Trapds-List may be 
obtained gratuitously on application to Harper & 
Brotzers, personally or by letter. inclosing ten cents, 


t#”The Illustrated Catalogue, descriptive of 
nl Axnaicas EpvucaTionat Skries axp Tas Epv- 
ATION AL andsome journal, full of use- 
fal information, mailed free to jgeack! ers and others in- 
terested in Education. Addre: 
SON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand | Street, New York. 
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L By the Rev. E. lJ, Brcxersretn, 
The TWO BROTHERS and other poems, 
MN cesants- satusgiadtad eetiseiens +93 00 
YESTERDAY, TO. DAY, “AND FOREVER 
BO Oris cncat <teacddentssccececcuneue 2 ¢0 
Il. By the author of the “Wide, Wide 
World,” OPPORTUNITIES, a sequel 
to “ What She Could”... ccool 
WHAT SITE COULD, a tal 12 
It. James Hawitton, D. D. 
MOSES » MAN OF GOD.......+-se0000e 150 
Iv. J. R. Macpurr, D.D. 
MEMORIES OF age a igadeaneneensites 02 
v. Dr. Wanna. 
THE LIFE OF rage in 3 vols.....0.04+ 450 
VI. Rr. Kirro, 
BIBLE mewenasenen New Ed. 4 vols. 7 00 
VII. Dr. McCosa. 
TGIO. ..crcrecssercccccescccescescccosscccccs 2 50 
VIIL Dr. CHALMERS. 


ASTRONOMICAL AND COMMERCIAL 
DISCOURSES, New Fd,.,...+-+-0.0. F50 
BLont anv Paty, 
BLUNT’S COINCIDENCES AND PA- 
LEY'S HORE PAULINZ.......--+05 150 


x. Dr, Bonar. 
HYMNS OF FAITH AND HOPE. New 
Ed. 3 vols, 18m0.....---sccseeeeeees 2% 
xt. . Dr. Van D 





Rev. zB. 
THE LORD'S PRAYER, a Series of Lee- 
ROPES... 20. ceccccccccccose cereseccoccers 

*.° Any of these books sent by mail, postage pre- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 

@@™ All oursmaller books have been reduced in 
price about twenty per cent. Books at 9) cents have 
been reduced to 75 cents; those at 75 to 60; those at 
60 to 50; those at 45 to 35; etc., etc. Send for our new 
catalogue, 


“Botany should be taught in every school, and 
these Volumes should be the Text-Books.""—Pror. 
J. 8, Davis, University of Virginia. 


Botanical Text-Books. 


By Professor ASA CRAY, 
of Harvard University. 


“ How Plants Grow," School and Field Book of 
Botany,” “Manual of Botany," “ Struc- 
tural and Systematic atte Botany.” ée., £o. 





The publishers beg to > call the attention of those 
about forming classes in Botany to the well-known 
works by fessor Gray. Having been carefully re- 
levi nad, they oo ener the latest and most accurate prin- 
ciples and developments of the science, and it be =e 
ficient endorsement of them to state tha t they are 
used in almost every noted Gotteae, High 80) choc al, 
RE NROEES in the country. are recommended 
over other series by nine- tentha of tne ae Profess- 
an Hotanical eachers as the United § States. 


f csoce ell Cirewara, 
prices, will he forwarded 
on application. 


Ivison, Blakeman, Tayler & Co., 
Publishers, 
{38 and 140 Crand St., N. Y. 


POPULAR NEW BOOKS. 


L MY SUMMER IN A GARDE 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
FOURTH EDITION. 


“Fall of Wit, Wisdom, Observation, and uneommon 
Comon Sense."— Universalist Quarterly. 

““A thoroughly charming book, There is a rich, 
hearty, delicious laugh in every page.”—Chicago 
Post, 


Papen full titles and 
mail to any address, 
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I. BRET HARTE’S POEMS. 


TWELFTH THOUSAND. $1 50. 
“ The cause of Mr. arte’s sudden leap into fame 1s 
obvious, His is the master art. which by one stroke of 
the pen sets forth truths which duller minds must have 
whole pages to expound.” —Cincinneti Gazette, 


MECHANISM IN THOUGHT 
AND MORALS. 


By OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, @1. 


“ One of the most brilliant and sugzestive of all that 
the wise and witty Doctorhas written."—Springyield 
Republican. 


Til. 
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*,* For sale by all Booksellers, Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 
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HARVEST OF GOLD; 


THE aneat SECRETS, 
HOW TO GET RICH, 
HOW TO GET FAT, 
HOW TO PROLONG LIFE. 

The Most Wonderful Book of the 18th Century. 

50,000 Corizs Ornsrep BEFORE Gorxe 70 Press, 
THOUSANDS OF CONGRATULATORY LETTERS. 

One old a er writes: ‘* Ghank God! your book has 
seved my 


A poor Aa says: “Inever had a home till father 
bouglit your book.’ 
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“A3IOS MASON & CO., Book Publishers, 


Uld State House, Room : 36, Boston. Mass, 





NOW READY. 


The LOVER’S LIBRARY. (No.1. 


TALES OF SENTIMENT AND 
PASSION. 
CONTENTS: 
1, THE DEVIES POOL. By George Sand, 
2, LEONARD AND MARGARET. By Southey. 
3. TIE MAID Of MALINES. By Balwer. 
4, PATTY'S REVENGE. Anonymous. 

In one volume, 219 pp. Price 50 ct. Mailed pre- 
paid, 

*,* The purpose of publishing this series of books is 
to bring toxether, in a convenient, easily accessible, 
and inexpensive form a collection of the very best 
love stories in our own or in any other. anguage. 

J.S. REDFIELD, 
140 FULTON STREET, } N.Y. 
UNIO? 3A a ‘YEAR 
& CO., Publisuers, 5 s Yor! — 
The Most Popular Juvenile 
Magazine in America. 


THE 


ini 


Entirely Original ana First Class. 


Tue Littre Corrorat. bas @ larger circulation than 
any other Juvenile Magazine in the world is 
better worth the price than any other magazine 7a 
pith 


One “dollar re a half -& year. $47 50 for six, copies, 






BREE 








single copy ents, or free to any one who will try to 
raise a club. * Renutiful Premiams for Clubs, 
Subscribe ack numbers can ae sent. 


Address SEWELL & M ILLER, Littie Corporal Pab- 
lishing E House, Chicago, ll. 





R. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORK 





MORRILL'S, ELFBRATED PRINT- 


es 
NEWS, BOOK, AND CARD. 


For sale by T. C. EVANS. Advertising Agent, Bos. 
at manufactirers’ lowest 


tou price. Arrai 

mate with hemsvaper patios tot take rey = in 
advertising. 

from this manufactory. 


used on Tae INDEPENDENT is 





gee 


A Pertinent Inquiry. | Mi 


Have you Scribner’s et ae ay thly rega- 
o! 


ay upon your Center Table ? 


hen you have no time to lose if you would 


be IN THE Fasnion. Only $3 a year. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. ¥, 


wear oroe, WELGAE, 


BRIGHT SIDE 
Cheapest Paper in the World, and altogether the 





Most Attractive forthe price. 23 Cents a Year, or 
threw dr Send $1 for a package and 


and try it, 





mailed free on application to J. B, LEP! 
coO., iphja. 


a te BRIG 
or send stamp for, specimen HT SIDE CoM. 
}PPINCOTT = 
Loatic OF BTANDARD and A 
PPINCOTT & 


Publishers, 








CATALOGUES of theie new publications sent 


on application. LEE & SHEPHARD, Boston, 


i 


NORMAL SERIES 


Retail price, 26 centa. 


176 pages. Retail price, 42 cents. 


and Mensuration. 
The book glen with a large 


Vert 






WALTON’S 


OF ARFYHMETICS. 





THE ag tis PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 
96 pages. 
THE INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. 
336 pages. Retail price, 95 cents. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES: 


Staten tn Rone alee Same Lever seante ed $e ete satural or ear, 5 
y, Bills, and Re-eipts, have an elementary treatment in Part A review of tiie 
toit rules, 1s given in Part II, Then follow the properties of e 


This work embraces the following 


The simple operations, including United 
simple onesations, 
Numbers, Fractions, Perceatage, Ratio, the Roots, 





of mi 
of ord-nary Cpe 


con’ faine the Metric System of weights 
practic: al exan =) 


always had ¢ to the objects themselves. 
h The unknown is taught through the k: 


where derived from illustrative excamples. 


8. Such new el and 
aa ones introduced, 
ook. 
The Top 
enable the pupil, as he progresses, to make complete ar 
Correspondence is solicited with reference to t 
ae for first introduciion 
” Catalogues will be sent on application, 


examples, entirely practical, and adapted to pup!ls 
and measures, carefully arranged and Silustrated with 


out thie Arithmetic ideas are excited by familiar illustrations, in which reference is 


NOUN, 
4. Each synthetic statement jollowe trom @ previous analysis. Thus definitions and rules are every- 


The language ts an exact expression of the ideas excited by the illustrationa, 
& Usually but one process is taught for a particular operation, and that the most, practical. 
7. Matter and methods which have become obsolete 


or use'vses to r general student are rejected. 


such new methods as ure “Gemanded by the ciroumstances af the present 
nplete and thorough reviews, both of principles and processes, are kept up throughout the 
ical Reviews, with re‘erences, are a feature of this Arithmetic which are entirely oxen val. 


The: 
nalytical statciaents of his arithmnet'cal knowledze. 7 
be use of these books, A very liberal dis:cuuut will be 


Address 


CEORCE F. PHELPS, Agent, 
Caro of J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
14 Bond Street, New York. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW VOLUME OF THE 


Hlustrated Library 
Wonders. 


WONDERFUL ESCAPES. 


ised from the French of F. Berwarp, and original 
chapters added by Ricnarp Warreine, With 25 
» on tinted p: paper, Poa 


vol., 12m: 
This volume of the “ Library of Wonders’? is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting addition to the series, narrating 
as it does in the mostthrilling manner the wonderful 
escapes of noted prisoners, political as well as crimi- 
nal, The escapes of over forty well-known personages 
are described in this book; and the accounts given 
may be relied upon as entirely accurate, since they 
have been obtained from officlal sources. Among the 
characters treated of may be mentioned Marius, Ben- 
venuto Cellini, Grotius, Oardinal de Rets, Baron 
Trenck, and Maria de Medicis, 


The volumes in the Mustrated Library of Wonders 
already published—twenty in number—contain over 
1,000 illustrations, 

e volumes 1 may be purchased separately, or in 
wraries classified according to their subjects, as be- 


Fach One Vol.,12mo. Price per Vol., $150. 


Wonlers of Nature. Wondere of Art. 
The Human Bod Italian 
The Sublime in 3 ature, yo FN 
Intelligence of Animals, Glass-Making. 


Thunder and Ure 
Rott = of the 


Me 
6 Vols. ‘in a neat dow, 89. § 


Lighthouses % Tizhtebips, 

Wonders of Pompeii 

Reyne 0f3,700 Years Ago. 
olz.,in a neat bow, $9. 

Wonderful a aaeree 


Wonders of Science, oits, 
The Sun. By Guillemen. | Bodily GR y- aud Skill, 
Wonders of Heat. Balloon Ascents, 


Optical Wonders. Great Hunts 
Wenders of Acoustics, Wonderful Escapes, 

4 Vols.,in a neat bow, #6. 4 "4 Vole, ina mento bom, $6. 
OR THE TWENTY VOLUMES NAMED ABOVE IN 
HANDSOME BLACK-WALNUT 
RACK FOR 839, 

Any or all of the ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF 


WONDERS sent t any address, post-paid, on receipt’ 
of the price, 


A descriptive catalogua of the Wonder Library, 
with Cran raed illustrations, sent to any address 
on applicatio 
CHARLES ECRIBNER & CO., 
No. @54 Broadway, Now York, 

RATIONAL SUNDAY S, PAPERS. 

The Sunday School World, valuable for 8. 8. teach. 
ers, month!y, 50 cts., per year. The Chila’s World, = 
Children, semi- monthly, 10 copies one year, $2.40, P 
lished by American Sunday School Union, 


SONGS FOR THE SANCTUARY. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 














“CHRCMOS AND FRAMES, STE- 
REOSCOPES and Albums, Photographic Materials an? 
Grophoscopes, imported and manufactured by 

BE &.T. A ened COE 





vay, New Yo rks 
Metropotivan’ Hotel). 


1s S77. _THE NU RSERY._This famo us ‘Pie. 
torial will maintain its reputation as the best and most 

feily Ilustrated Monthly Magazine for Children. 
$1 50a year. Sample number, with club rates, etc., 1 
ee! nts. JOHN L. SHLOREY , 36 Bro mifield st., Boston. 


Won DERFUL NOVEUT ¥. 























RMONT HOME = AND c 
vil UTNEY, VI.) fe , oe ~ Rg +> +5 
the family and tasaia et ranches necessary for 


Business or College for €450 per ye: ars inciuding Book 
ee Mending, and such ¢ reaslT niin tape 
Rev +i NE WMAN, D.D. 


DR. VAN NORMAN’S ENCLISH 
French and German Fami ly and Day Schoo! for Yourk 
Ladies, | Nos, 24 and 26 West dist street, New ¥ York vid 
cammence tts s teenth rear Sey" nou for 
sircular. Address at No. 26 West sist em 








ae 
ns April 3d. Address Kev. 
» President. 


Departn: onts, T 
ALONZO FLACK, re 





Teachers Wanted to pny ply vacancies in Puh- 
es: ae OME, e Seminaries in 
iverent states. Send f for or Mutua Plan. aa ieces 
“American | ‘Eaueationsl Union,” 737 Broadway, N. ¥. 











Earnest Teachin mmon-sense Restraint. 
YON KRtS WILITARY INSTITUTE. 
BENJAMIN MASON, Box No, 654 Yonkers, N, Y. 
- GOLDEN HILU Seminary, for Young f. adies, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Miss EMILY NELSON, Principal. 
HAIGH LAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Worcester, Mass, Establistied in et by the present 
Superintendent, C. B. METCALF, A. M. 











AGENTS WANTED. — 


THE DOMESTIC 


Noiseless, 








reat range of 
work, chal- 


appointed. 
For Circulars, 





Domestic Sewing Machine Uo., TOLEDO.O: 


NTED. — THE 
CENT, OFS S CHAN MYSTERY, or, 
The Oring Nese ite toe Light on its ‘ate apa 
cry age.  Rese-tinte A 
per. - 208 be deautin i eteel and woo 7 
ings, superb binding, The acm vaclinge 
most attractive, and fascinating book out, 
sure =: in every family where the Bible is to 
STOW new 


















rb 
very tow and y 
3 ie a feolutely certain 


OO per poate 
wtre pay. Send for cirendara, aa ri ption, and 
Se na, to WORT, aN, ST CO., H 

.~ Conn, ; QUE Y Pv BLISHING CO, Cin 
a ati, Og or d MDD ARD &CO., Chicago, 1. 


—whiche ver is nes 


AGENTS WANTED FOR 


GOD IN HISTORY. 


ONE OF THE REMARKABLE BOOKS OF THE AGE. 
Abounds in Seen ng pissages and sturtling theories. 
Treats on ijiv Samlrecentevents, Reviews Ine 
fallibility and The War e. Restores 
History trom the hee te abuse into which it has fallen 
Shows that GOD, NOT CI . controls the Wor! 1d: 

that Redempr ron is the Golden ead of ilistory ; that 
Providence is its lizht God isin History, and all 
History has a unit great 
truths have been 
a does control 





















e affairs of nations, and for }lis 
usures large sales, ERASE, J. Ww. 
20., 37 Park Row, N. Y., or 143 Lake 





We m: 
forthe joke ofwriting. Ful i part iculara, 8 
key ab willdo to commen: cow v ae and a a off #Th2 


7 PAN ONn——O 

Bu bidet i free mele 
nent, aco work, adr 

& CO., Acausta, Bure, ae 


Wewant T i 


to canvass for, advertise, and sel our KNIFE 


Js 
pt 4 > iyo oe a een 





LEANER & SHARPEN Fitand the Premium 
OLRY WRI INGER Best. and 
OMPOSED ble material 


OMPACT, en le, durable, and 
OMPARE wre rable, and efficien 


avery cle nines 
OLBY BROS. b CO” 503 Broudwant st a ia 


evi tow: 

e Man or Woman to act as Local ie as |" 
anor ir Hi 

Wise Brecner'’s Great Religious We 





copies 
dares 5 FORD & i“ $9 Park a N.Y, 











HINKLEY le MACHINE. 
vaE pee vse! MAS BU? 













GENTS WANTED—To sell ouf new illustrated 
Book of Travels 


OVERLAND 
THROUCH 
ASIA. 


TARY, RUSSIA. 


WOOD'S UNCIVILIZED RACES. 


Only Complete Edition, Pp. 170. Enge. 715. 


Mark Twain’s Inimitable Writings, 
OUR PROGRAMME FOR 1871. 


SPLENDID BOOKS, LOW PRICES, BIG PAY. 
Comsissions 20 Per Cent. LARGER THAN EVER OFFERED. 
Sample pages and full information sent free, Adcress 
AMERICAN PUBLISHING Hartford, Conn,; i or 
P. @. GILMAN & CO.. Chicago; NETTLETON & 
Cinn.; W. E. BLISS, Moledo « 0. 


ALASKA, SIBERIA, CHINA, TAR- | °"."' 


(MARCH 2, 1671, 


INSURANCE. 





General Lgent—-Life Tasurance 
EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE sociery,. 
York, wish pe secure a thoroughly Teliatle, Buee = 
and ‘A FIRST-CLass y, 
General Agent om the Counties of Chemun 
Alleghany, and Schuyler, in the St; ate of 
Address the Society at New York City, 
ticulars as to past experience and succ 
ences, 





8 Steuben, 
New Yorg 
siving full pan 
°8% With refen 





SECURITY 
LIFE INSURANCE AND 
Annuity Company, 


NEW York, 
NOS. 31 AND 33 PIKE streey 


ROCERT L. CASE, President, 


t 


ASSETS, - = = $3,099 0 
INCOME, - - - wen, 
Progress of “The Security ; +800,000, 


i. 
aud J a Comp ite Fusurance 








Though tiis co 
Life Insurance . 
orphans of 18 MEME THE SUMO 
CH), its les ses, in proport on tothe r 
and the amouat of insurance, have he. 
few and hght. To every pe reon seeking, 
arce this fact is very iaportant. 

The cost of the Insurance de pends 














utual insur. 





pe 
Comyy any in whic ‘h you in sure, 2 





po oli ic v. 
A 
as tor mipetent solicitors liberally dealt with on applic. 


EZRA WILLITS, Esq., Gen 

street. Philatehpbis. General Agent, 528 Walny 
J. W. “Re 

0 








rt x L 
Land 33 Pinestreg 
Cc. ye sHaRe, Scasral. ‘Agent for Illinois, Ams 





CENERAL AND LOCAL ACENTS 
WANTED obtain subs seuners to TIE ALDINE in 
of the country. Ladies and Gentlemen 


press e country as s the hand- 
somest and pe Mlesteated journal in the world. 
An Ou Chromo, the same in every respect as those 
usually retailed at $5, is given to every yearly sub- 
scriber. TO TAMES BUTTON £00. Baul Send for 
a circular to Cc blishers, 23 
Liberty Street, New York. : 





$150A MONTH! Empl oyment! Extra In- 
ducements !—A premium HO d WAGON for 
desire to employ agents for a — of 
seven years, to sell the Buckeye $:0 Shuttle Sewing 
Machines, It makes a stitch alike on both sides, and 
LE th ie nos ne te licensed machine in the world. 
— SON & ©O., Cleveland, Ohio, or St. 


iy 


_WANTED-AGENTS (820 per day) “to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 2i4- 
CHINE. Has the wnader-feed, makes the * lock 
stitch"’ (alike on both si ides), and is falls ticensel, 
The best and ee family es Machine in the 
ma arket. Address JOUNSON ARK & CO., Boston, 

Mass. ; Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Chicaee tikes or St, Louis, Mo. 








5 to $20 per day and no risks, Do you want a 
situation as salesman ator near home, to introduce 
our tew f-strand White Wire Clothes Lines, 2 dast 
meee Th Pte coe this ¢ chance . Sample fre 

ress Judson River Wire eae 75 William at.y N. 
Y., or 16 Dearborn st., Chie ago, Ill ‘ a 


$732 1N 31 DAYS 


made one Agent, selling Sitver's Bro 
Teieou8 i inuse, Recommended by Horace Greeley 
ree American Agric hi One ey for each 

‘nt. Prices reduced. ©, A. CLEGG & CO., New 
York, or Chicago, ts 


i ONEY TO ‘BE MADE !—/onorable, Easy, 
ti u/, and Profitable employment, Active, en- 
ng persons, of good address, cither sex, wanted 
e a raver 7. 0 sell aD article of use to everybody. Ad- 
dre P paar tS a ants . BESTOR, 215 Maiu 
Street, ees Cc 


SOMETHING a aranteed $3,000 


a year to Introduce an article that sells in every house. 
Address, with Stn, 8. GILLILAND, Pittsburgh, Pa, 


$5 TO $10 PER DAY. 

















MEN, Be beget 
BOYS a TRES 
© fre 










our new bn inees make a SS to 
1 their own localities. Fully pees 
oas seat five by mail Those ii 


+ profitable work, should adifrens 
konee Stinson & Co., Portland, Muinc. 








MONTH, with Stencil and Key-Check 
De fai ecure Circular and Samples free. 
Ad sess s. M. StH: NUE R, Brattleboro’, Vt. 


AG rete wa NTE Dewe(2225 A MONTII—hy 


[AN ey at I ee H 
M6. BOSTON, MASS, or ST. LOULS cae 


; MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
Church Organs, . 


BY E. & C. CG. HOOK, 


BOSTON, 
Fuilders ae the powerfal Conrsrvw OraaR. we lar 
Organ in the PLyMouTH Co 




















ANNOUNCEMENT BY 
Mescrs. BEIGLOW & MAIN, 
Successors to Wm. B. Bradbury. 


OUR = a. 


G BOOK, 
“PURE 6 | LD 
Rev. Robt. Lowry and W. Howard Doane, 


BY 
WILL BE READY 
EARLY IN APRIL. 


MESSRS. LOWRY & DOANE now stant in aie fore- 
most rank of writers of S»nday ae sant Ca dthel r 
contributions to * ae KE GOLD” rpassed 
No Musie ever been pat list “a aaah ch 80 














ni inent hyr an writers hav d, or €m 
Dy ere pay Sigs “ty of aaa ’ rt. gonl-stir. 
ri no; and in the precurin reparation of 
those PURE GOLDS nel ec’ Biitore noe u 


lushers have fpared pains or expense. 


“PURE COLD” 


follows - barcEe Jewers,” “ Fresn LAvuRELS,” “ Gorn. 

N CE “Gorpen SnHowsr,” and * Gorn: N 
. a of which are. conceded to be anrivated fer 

fun lay- schoat use; and the Publishers believe that 
bs TRE GOLD” will prove worthy — hearty wel- 

om Sn ay-schools which has been extend: i 
red ra. Price same as S Bright Jewels” 









‘5 
copy. for exun' nation, (paper cover), will he sent, 
when published, (postpaid), on receipt of 25cts. Or- 
ders filled im turn, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
___ 425 Broome St., New York. 
MUSIC BOOKS FORI870AND’'71!. 


THE PALM.—Chureh, Sinzing School, and Con- 
vention Music, by C, M. Wyman. (Just out.) 

Price $1 50, or $13 50 per dozen. 

The thousands who loved Mr, Wyman will find his 
life in this book, 

He did his work, and in the full prime of a noble man- 
hood entered into the glory ef which he sangso grandly. 
THE RIZE, for our Sunday School.—By 


Geo. F. Roo 
Trice’ 40 cts.; by the doz. yf by the 100, $33, 
This is_ a large, closely-filled book of ve ry great 
eb eos & OES, Hymns, Tunes, p b--K » Chants, aad 
ecita 


Published in April last. 60,000 in use. 

THE TRIUMPH.—By Geo. F. Root, 

Price €1 50, or $13 5 

To any who have not seen this book it is heartily re- 
commended, esnecially as @ work for singing schools, 
Over 100,010 copies in use 


THE SONG QUEEN.—Fy H. R. P. 
Wee he in boards, +5 cts., or $7 50 doz.; foe er, 50 cts., 
or 
This salenees land rising author has here supplied a 
real and legitimate want, with decided success—viz., a 
smaller and leas expens've book cae at the same 
time complete in its system and m 
Over 50,000 copies in use, and tue sales constantly in- 
creasing. 
For sale by the trade generally. 


ROOT & CADY, Chicago. 


BERCE PIANOS. 


Acknowledged by all the Leading 
Artists to be tho Best Made, Finest 
Tone, and Most Durable of any 
Piano before the Public. 

SIX FIRST PREMIUMSIN SEPT., 1870. 
MANUFACTORY 173 and 175 LEWIS ST. 
WAREROOMS 97 BLEECKER 8T., NEW YORK. 
Ilustrated Catalogues and Price-Lists sent by mail 
PIANOS TO RENT AND SOLD ON INSTALLMENTS. 


PIANOS. (435Broome st. ,New rorkIJR GANS. 


Cc. M. TREMAINE & BRO., 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS 


and General Agents for the BURDETT COMBINA.- 
TION ORGAN, ‘containing Carpenter and Burdett’s 
new improvements). 


THE See SUCCESS OF THE AGE! 


isagreead! tone is entirely overcome in 
“my m yh is up mous i! We 
the world to to equal itt! 
manish new new Seven. Octave Pian no: Fortes i from 
ma Oi0 to 8230. New Cabines Organs: G46 co 

















Tilin 
SRY , HAVER, Esq., General Agent for Minnesota, 
& i Bt CDE, DE, Fsq., General Agent for Towa, 
» | Homa SNe Hen M, General Agents for Missouri, 
Wu. Ma TAM W, NORTHROP, G 
na and Kentucky, oa a ee 


Jaco lik EATON, Esq., General Agent, Cleveland 
R, General Agent, Bellefontaine, 0, 
i ow » General Agent for South 
ND, Esq.,General Agent for Georgia, 







tlanta, Ga, 
PIT i HAY WARD, General Agent, Jersey ("ty ae 
a 


abet it, MURPHY, Esq., General Ager. it, Ge 





Motte hae eneral Agent, Minerva, 0. 
M. RL RO isq., General Agent, Salem 
POR’ TER & Co AM Mira L. General Agent ts 
HENRY R. SON, Fsq., General Acen 





0. 





¢.Pa 
or Mary. 
Sec¢ nd st, 
omeners! Agent, Trenton, N. J. 


en ae Ager it for Mississ 
atchez, slssipph 


YW . Ge oat peers for the Pacific Co 
San Francisco, Cal — 


THEODORE R. W ETMORE, Vice-President, 
ISA AAC H. ALLEN, Sceretary. 


STATEMENT OF THE 


AMERICAN TONTINE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, 
OFFICE 
102 BROADWAY, 


December SIist, 


and land “ue "District of Columbia, to | 
Tal eee D ity, 






1870. 





WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, President. 
JOHN 8S. MARCY, Vice-President. 


Tesry Snyper, 
Secretary. 


D. Parks Fackrer, 
Consuiting Actuary, 


Joun N. Wuitrxa, 
Counsel. 


Foster & Tromson, 
Solicitors, 


CHARLES McMiian, M.D., 





Medical Examiner. 


Cash Capital paid in, - $125,000 


ASSETS. 


bs 8. Bonds. 










: oans on Bond and Mortgage. . 

Loans on Policies fn force...... as 
Bonded Securities and Bills Receivabie...... 
Deferred Premiurs.............sseee 
Premiuws In course ef collection... 
Furniture, etc...,....----sceccees 
Reinsurance 








LIABILITIES. 
Met yatwe of Dalictea in force, 
All other indebtedness 


SURPLUS, 





ECONOMICAL | 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Co., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


LIFE INSURANCE WITHIN REACH 
OF ALL, RICH AND PCOR. 


For every $1,000 of Liabilitios it 
has $1,820 In Assets. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED RY THiS COMPANY. 


1. Lower rates of premium tian apy 
other Mutual Company. 

2. Stock rates as low as can safely be 
afforded by any Company. 

8 Noextrarates on Officers of Lake 
and River Boats, or tives of Wor 1€p, OF 
Odticers of the Army and Navy. 

4, Cash Dividends prion“ to reduce 
the second and all subse quent annu: 2! pre- 
mitms, or to increase the insurance, if de- 
sired the reby, sccuring 

5, An Increasing Policy ora Decrea> 
ing Premium. ~ 

6. No premiums forfeitable. This Come 
suas will issue a paid-up policy for one 
annual premiuin 

7. It pays no percentage to Directors. 

8. The Officers and Directors are men 
of national reputation and known integti- 
ty, numbering among others Senators 
Srracur and ANTHONY, General Bves- 
SIDE, and the Ifon. Exizur Wricut. 

Its rapid and healthy growth is con- 
vincing proof of the confidence reposed 
by the public in ils soundness and liberal 


ity. 
Number of Policies Issued from Sune, 1867, to June 
126%, 1,005. Insuring $2,588,090.45. 
¢ *olicies Issued J Tune, 1388, 10 Sunes 
a, 1,268, Insuring $3yS82.196. 68. 
SIMON S. BUCKLIN, Prest. 
C. C. McKNICHT Vice-Prest. 
Hon. ELIZUR WRICHT, of Mas 
sachusett, Actuary. 
A. H. OKIE, M.D., I . 
FE. H. PECK HAM, "MD. Medical Board. 
wm. Y. POTTER, Secretary. 


W. T. OKIE, M.D., General Agent for the 
City of New York, Office 157 Broad- 





Literal terms offered to Agents, 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
WASHINGTON, CINCINNATI, 
8T. LOUIS, CHICAGO. 





MERCHANTS’ 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Office 257 BROADWAY, 
Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Poll 
cies on the Mutual System, free from re- 
striction on travel and occupation. 

All Policies are non-forfeitable and partici- 
pate in the profits of the Company. 
B. F. BEEKMAN, PresiDENT. 
A. D. Hotty, Secretary. 
O. 8. Paine, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
HENRY Hinzom, Co Counsel. 
The Officers of this Company are prepared 0 


make liberal terma with responsible and efficient 
Life Insurance men from every quarter. 





‘THE EXCELLENT 


CHAMBERS PIANOS, 





SECURITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 





EXCELLENT IN QUALITY, MODERATE PRICES, 
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Farm and Garden, 


WLIDOW CARDENING FOR 
MARC 


In a week roc 
there are thre 
plant in rich 

Water very f 
s00n you wil 


H, the best uo 

— | » | “dwarfs.” T 

Now we welcome the “‘ wild, tempestuous elty,” will ne 
month of March, and well the poet says: elegance wi! 


« sh? passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month, in praise of thee ; 
Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
hou art a welcome month to me! 


lovers of th 
perfume will 
out perfume | 











For thou to northern lands again deeds. 
The glad and joyous sun doth bri During this 
And thou hast joined th - Ke : ress in. our ¥ 
And wear'st the gentic name of spri ng.” attended to; 
March is surely the avant courir of all the | of temperat 
pleasures of spring, and awakens in the breast | often as tryir 
of every amateur florist an intense desire to | Too much w: 


commence operations in the garden. But | 
most of us must defer our desircs until April 
arrives, and content ourselves with “ window | 

rdening,” tame as it may appear beside the 
out-door attractions. But whoever wishes 


ne arly as SOO 
constantly ey 
and, if possil 
| is very grat 
' dipped into 


foran early garden of bright-blooming flowers | them will in 
can make some preparations for it even now; | give it to th 
put the latter part of the month will insure j them. It is 
better success in most departments. Now, } sunshine. A 
however, is the time to bring up from the brush, and b 
cellar all the plants that were stored there | the leaves ¢ 
for safe keeping ; and, after washing them | settles on th 
free from all dust, and cutting off the decayed | ing pores; 

leaves and branches, water the soil fiily, and | from it. 

let them remain in a sheltered place until the | We have 


next morning, when you can repot them with | strovyed all 


fresh, rich soil, which, if you are an ex- | which our p 
perienced gardener, you will find put away in | Ttis a white 
boxes in the cellar, and will bake it in large | if seattered 
pans in the oven, at the time you wash the i the insects. 
plants. scason, 

If this soi! cannot be found in the ecllar, | We hope 
send toa florist’s for it, if youare fortunate | noticed the 


enough to live inthe vicinity of one. 
neither the cellar nor the florist ean furnish iii 
it, you must bide your time, and, when a por- 
tion of garden-earth: is thawe d, t ae th sat, an 
mix it with one-third of we 
and bake it altogether; them pour w 
it, and proceed io the potiing. If y 
are new, vk them in water over night; if 
old, give them a thorough washing. Small} with pencil a 
Dits of charcoal and the dust of it mal sa | FE wh wht 
good foundation ; and put in some fresh soil, | names and : 
not filling the pot more than a third full. | qo. We m 
Now take the plant that is to be repotted, turn | those we » 
it upside down, with your left hand across the iwith a few 
mouth of the pot and the stem of the plant 
Detween your fingers, give the edye of the | stop! recko 
pota few raps ona pan or table, lift up the | hundreds. 
pot, and you have the plant and the ball of | purses. So, 
earth in your hand. Examine it carefully, | those that. 
and, if any worms appear, pick them out, | few novelti 
and, if the earth is full of healthy roots, and | jess, read tl 
they are maited around the sides ef it, the | make out 
plant requires a pot one ¢ize larger than that | fayored few 
an which it has grown. Place the ball of | gesivo, 
earth and the plant directly in the center of | 


But, if } ma’? brings 






| pages, we ar 
} 





j den ia all ite 
| Snow and ic 
rover | shrubs. WI! 
Rea ea 
j} the cuts 
flowers and 










pinks, peas, 


Each firr 





the new pot, and fill it up all around with the others i 
fresh soil, pressing it firmly down, either with | wlates, Vi 
the fingers ora flat stick; cover the “ball? | petunias. | 
with fresh earth half an inch in depth; strike | we should 1 
the bottom of the pot several times ainst | ys what is 






a fiat substance, to settle the earth closely | Olm Broth 


together, and again press the soil tightly | scriptions ¢ 








around the roots: Loose planting is a fruit- | oyr mouth: 
ful souree of the non-suceess attending the | ys all try s 
gardening amateur florists. Place your plants | sem of all 
in the shade for two or three days, to allow | ug great t 
their roots to become accustomed to the | heir cost. 
change of quarters. A healthy, abundautly- | pyivileyed 
rooted plant requires a pot one size larger; | Now no ho 
but, if the plant you turn out should net show A few pem 
its roots on the outside, it needs nochange Of | gyeg most 
habitation, but it may require fresh soil, and, | porticultur 
if the earth seems poor and gritty, it is best Lo | our tives; 
give it. clination o 

Again, you may find upon examination that phers, It 
the plant has been injured by injudicious | ang privat 
waterings, and its roots are rotted, its soil | and the ear 
soddened. Then cut or tear away the decayed | eyployme: 
parts, turn out the wet eoil, take a pot of a} man is too 
smaller size, and with a lighter soil give it “ae 4 
another chance for life, watering sparingly 7 oe 
until the foliage shows its return to health - 
and strength. PLANTS 

Never pot a plant that has its ball of earth 
quite dry, for you cannot give it water after- 
ward. All the water you pour upon it will} Irimpt 
gun down the fresh soil at the sides of the | the most 
pot, leaving the plant to perish with drought. dening. d 
Sometimes in potting plants you will finda The vine, 
large brown root coiled up in the pot like a| in form, 
snake, ‘ Cut it off close to the main root and ; & little 6 
pot the plant in a pot of smaller size, and ulus bos 
very soon fresh and more nourishing roots | remain wu 
will take its place. Such roots are often | even Low 
found in pots of geraniums. ‘This piece of | CPPS» 
reot can be made to grow by cutting it into | 
three-inch lengths, and planting them in pots ‘ 
of sandy loam, leaving a quarter of an inch 
of the root uncovercd, and keeping them : 

: Somethin: 

warm and moist. mania 

In placing plants in pots in the open air, | Cents thatr 
either sunk in the borders or on the grass, be 





LIS] 


-gure to scatter coal or wood-ashes under- 
neath them, to prevent worms from entering 
the pots and the soil from becoming clogged. 

Heliotropes and sweet verbenas, or Aloysia 
Citriodéra, can now be brought from thcir 
winterquarters, repotted, and stimulated to 

‘fresh growth and beauty. The latter plant 
refuses to retain its leaves all the year round 
under ourculture. We have tried every de- 
vice; but in December at the furthest they 
will fall, and in March, if brought to sun- 
light and air, they come forth in fresh beauty 
and sweetness. This plant is indispensable 
in every collection ; no one ean afford to be 











5 -withoutit. Popsigy 
* We have cultivated an Achyranthus Lin-} trom Adu 
> -denii this wintcr with great success. Its 
4 native place is Ecuador, and itis more robust T 
3 in habit than others of itsspeeies. Its leaves} as q top 
are entirely diflerent in shape, and their colur | ever used. 
is of an intensely deep red. Yn Europe it has 
received several first prizes as an ornamental | J have us 
plant, and is considered very valuable fora Phere 
variegated foliage bedding plant. sail 
Another variegated-leayed plant which has wotek is 
fully established its claims upon us asa de- | y. ioe and 
sirable window plant is the variegated Alvs- | to any in #! 
sum. Its leaves are green, margined with 
yellowish white, and it contrasts well with | We belie 
the Achyranthus. It is especiaily pretty for | recomn iy 
hanging baskets, and its variegation is pro- Ks 
duced true in seedlings; but it docs not seed | Your Bor 
as plentifully as the common sweet alyssum, ree, 
and plants are usually propagated from cut- 
: I am sur 
tings, which root easily. my potatos 
All cuttings are readily rooted at this sca- 
80n in saucers filled with scouring-sand, well} 4 wittn 
Washed. It must be made sopping wet, and | bone; for: 
kept so, giving it all the sunlight that is to | pure Bone 
behad. Assoonasthecnttingshavestarted—| All mys 
which can be readily told by the old leaves | Texpect t 
falling off and the new oncs just starting— = 
transplant into small pots of rich loam, and aes 
keep in the shade for two or three days.} . rhea 
Verbenas, gcraniums, roses, heliotropes, ali | steal, 
Varicgated-leaved plants, and even shrubs 
can be made to growin this manner. The] Buying m 
sand will not be sufficient to nourish the | ing “water 
roots; but it will start them far more expedi- | #e2e #4 
tiously than any other kind of earth. Ifa 
bell-glass or clo:he is placed over them, the — 
Operation will be hastened; for the moisture |" 
does not evaporate, but collects in drops upon | The Ron 
the glass, and, when darkness comes on, falls | guess wi 
like a shower upon the plants. | 1 pounds 
The French employ large bell-glasses or | 
cloches for both out-door and in-door propa- Eetract f 
gation. They are about sixteen inches high | smart 
and of the same diameter at their base, and} /?'™ 
cost but a franc apiece. We should find | Preoeg 
them very useful in our amateur gardening | sub:nit th 


Operations, and could strike cuttings, raise | from apy ¢ 
Seedlings, and force melons easily with their | | ton, 
assistance. Perhaps this cruel warmay drive | “‘™*° 
some of the glass manufacturers to our shores, | 
and they may teach our dealers how to make | 
them. 
Oleanders should now be brought from | __ 
their winterquarters, and, with fresh soil and | 
Stimulants, their heads of exquisite flowers 
Will soon show themselves. It is very indif- 
ferent to its winter home—anywhere, if it 
does not freeze; but by March it requires 
plentiful waterings. It is a native of the 
Holy Land, and is always found growing on} — 
the banks of the Jordan. It comes into blos- 
som when that river overflows its banks in | 
the early spring, and endures the scorching | 
heat of an Eastern summer, when no water | 
touches its roots. If at this season the pot 
should be set in a pan of water, fuller and 
brighter blossoms would doubtless be ob- 
teined. Its spicy, delicious perfume, and its Pies 


SEND 


pou 


OF TH 
For 


exquisite flowers of rosy pink or P. Hake 
purest white, | s.i5s: 

maki it a desirable plant for ali. Keble | years 4 
eludes ‘to it in these lines : | We used 
“All through the summer night path ~ 
Posy blossoms red and bright could. se 
bread their soft breasts unheeding to the breeze, hal : 
Like hermits watching still ‘ | Poudre 
Around-the sacred bill | pileatio 

Where erst our Saviour watched upon his knees.” : 
Miniature plants can be formed by cutting | cea” 

y cutting 

off a stalk that has the embryo buds not yet Fic 
started. Put the stalk into a vial of water, | ,E. IN 
—— cotton-wool around the mouth to pre- and Veg 
ent its evaporation.and bang it in the sunlight, Brookly 
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farm and Gawden. 
WinDOW CARDENING FOR 
MARCH, 


come the ‘wild, tempestuous” 
ch, and well the poet says¢ 


Now we wel 
month of Mar 





: 


* ah! passing few are they who speak, 

Wild, stormy month, in praise of thee ; 

Yet, thoush thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou arta welcome month toe me! 

For thou to northern lands again 
The giad and joyous sun doth bring; 

And thou hast joined the gentle train, 
And wear'st the gentle name of spring.” 


March is surely the avant couri-r of al the 


pleasures of spring, and awakens in the breast | 
of every amateur florist an intense desire to | 


commence operations in the garden. But | 
most of us must defer our desircs until April | 
arrives, and content ourselves with “ window | 
gardening,” tame as it may appear beside the | 
out-door attractions. But 


ean make some preparations for i even now; 
put the latter part of the month will insure 
better success in most departments. Now, 


however, is the time to bring up from the | 


cellar all the a that were stored there 
for safe keeping; and, after washing them 
free from all dust, oor eutting off the decayed | 
leaves and branches, water the soil fully, and | 
Jet them remain in a sheltered place until the 
next morning, When you can repot them with 
fresh, rich which, if you are an ecx- 
perienced gardener, you will find put away in 
boxes in the cellar, and will bake it in large 
pans in the oven, at the time you wash the 
plants. 
If this soi! cannot be found in the ecllar, 

send toa florist’s for it, if youare fortunate 
‘inthe vicinity of one. But, if | 


soil, 


enough to liv 


neither the cellar nor the florist can furnish 
it, you must bide your time, and, when a por- 
tion of garden-earth is thawed, take that, and 


mix it with one-third of well-decayed manure, 





aud bake it altogether; then pour water over | shrubs. What care we’ By the magic of 
it, and proceed ‘to the potting. If your pots | the “cuts” we can see the rich and rare 
are new, souk them in water over night; if! flowers and revel in their delights. Then 


Small 


old, give them a thorough washing. 
bits of ch val and the dust of it m: 
good foundation ; and put in some fresh s: 
not filling the pot more than a third fall. 
Now take the plant that is to be repotted, turn 
it upside down, with your left hand across the 
mouth of the pot and the stem of the plant 
between your fingers, give the edge of the 
pot a few raps ona pan or table, lift up the 
pot, and you have the plant and the ball of 
earth in your hand. Examine it carefully, 
and, if any worms appear, pick them out, 
and, if the earth is full of healthy roots, and 
they are matted around the sides ef it, the 
plant requires a pot one eize larger than that 
in which it has grown. Place the ball of 
and the plant directly in the center of 









earth 





the 1 pot, and fill it up all around with | the others in the richness of their colored 
fresh soi yes sing it firmly down, either with | pjates, Vick displays the most gorgeous 
the fingers ora flat stick; cover the “ball” | yetunias. If we could only raise such, how 
with fre-h earth half an inch in depth; strike | we should rejoice! B. K. Bliss & Sons show 
the bottom of the pot several times against | yg what is richest and rarest. Briggs, Such, 


a flat substanee, to settle the earth closely 
together, aud again press the soil tightly 
around the Loose planting is a fruit- 
ful souree of the non-suceess attending the 
ramatour florists. Place your plants 
ade for two or three days, to allow 
their roots to become accustomed to the 
chanye of quarters. A healthy, abundantly- 
rooted plant requires a pot one size larger; 
but, if the plant you turn out should not show 
its roots on the outside, it needs no change of 
habitation, but it may require fresh soil, and, 
if the earth seems poor and gritty, it is best to 
give it. 

Again, you may find upon examination that 
the plant has been injured by injudicious 
waterings, and its roots are rotted, its soil 
soddened. Then cut or tear away the decayed 
parts, turn out the wet eoil, take a pot of a 
smaller size, and with a lighter soil give it 
another chance for life, watering sparingly 
until the foliage shows its return to health 
and strength. 

Neyer pot a plant that has its ball of earth 
quite dry, for you cannot give it water after- 
ward. All the water you pour upon it will 
run down the fresh soil at the sides of the 
pot, leaving the plant to perish with drought. 
Sometimes in potting plants you will finda 
large brown root coiled up in the pot like a 
snake, Cut it off close to the main root and 
pot the plant in a pot of smaller size, and 
very soon fresh and more nourishing roots 
will take its place. Such roots aro often 
found in pots of geraniums. This piece of 
reot can be made to grow by cuttingit into 
three-inch lengths, and planting them in pots 
of sandy loam, leaving a quarter of an inch 
-of the root uncovered, and keeping them 
warm and moist. 

In placing plants in pots in the open air, 
either sunk in the borders or on the grass, be 
gure to scatter coal or wood-ashes under- 
neath them, to prevent worms from entering 
the pots and the soil from becoming clogged. 

Heliotropes and sweet verbenas, or Aloysia 
Citriodéra, can now be brought from thcir 
winterquarters, repotted, and stimulated to 
fresh growth and beauty. The lattcr plant 
refuses to retain its leaves all the year round 
under ourcuiture. We have tried every de- 
vice; but in December at the furthest they 
will fall, and in March, if brought to sun- 
light and air, they come forth in fresh beauty 
and sweetness. This plant ia indispensable 
in every collection; no one ean afford to be 
without it. 

We have cultivated an Achyranthus Lin- 
denii this wintcr with great success. Its 
native place is Ecuador, and itis more robust 
in habit than others of its speeies. Its leayes 
are entirely different in shape, and their color 
is of an intensely deep red. Yn Europe it has 
reccived several first prizes as an ornamental 
plant, and is considered very valuable fora 
variegated foliage bedding plant. 

Another variegated-leaved plant which has 
fully established its claims upon us as a dc- 
sirable window plant is the variegated Alys- 
sum. Its leaves are green, margined with 
yellowish white, and it contrasts well with 
the Achyranthus. It is especially pretty for 
hanging baskets, and its variegation is pro- 
duced true in seedlings; but it does not secd 
as plentifully as the common sweet alyssum, 
and plants are usually propagated from cut- 
tings, which root easily. 

All cuttings are readily rooted at this sca- 
50n in saucers filled with scouring-sand, well 
washed. Tt must be made sopping wet, and 
kept so, giving it all the sunlight that is to 
behad. Assoonas the cuttings have started— 
which can be readily told by the old leaves 
falling off and the new oncs just starting— 
transplant into small pots of rich loam, and 
keep in the shade for two or three days. 
Verbenas, geraniums, roses, heliotropes, all 
varicgatcd-leaved plants, and even shrubs 

an be made to growin this manner. The 
sand will not be sufficient to nourish the 
roots; but it will start them far more expedi- 
tiously than any other kind of earth. Ifa 
bell-glass or cloche is placed over them, the 
operation will be hastened; for the mvisture 
does not evaporate, but collects in drops upon 
the glass, aud, when darkness comes on, falls 
Uke a shower upon the plants. 

The French employ large bell-glasses or 
clockes for both out-door and in-door propa- 
gation. They are about sixteen inches high 
and of the same diameter at their base, and 

Cost but a franc apiece. We should find 
them very useful in our amateur gardening 
Operations, and could strike enttings, raise 
8cedlings, and force melons easily with their 
assistance, Perhaps this cruel war may drive 
Some of the glass manufacturers to our shores, 
and they may teach our dealers how to make 
them. 

Olcanders should now be brought from 
their winte rquarters, and, with fresh soi] and 
stimulants, their heads of exquisite flowers 
Will soon show themselves. It is very indif- 
gle doting yon eee ge ks 

y March it requires 
te ae It is a native of the 
the haan of, aaa ma te la 
som when that river overflo ous reeeiecel 
the carly spring, and end nagaifenedn 
suket on “at ~ ures the scorching 
touches its roots. If at this secre Berd 
should be set in a rahe to wld pot 
eenhienn pan of water, fuller and 

oms would doubtless be ob- 


tained. Bens spicy, Acticious perfume, and its 
exquisite flowers of rosy pink or 
maké- it a desirable PR le oh 


ag for all. 
flludes to it in these lines ra 


“*All through the summer Hae 

P Those blossoms red and bright 
bread their soft breasts unhecding to the 
Like hermits watching still — 
Around the sacred hill 

Where erst our Saviour watched upon his knees,” 


roots. 






h 


whoever wishes 
i 
foran early garden of bright-blooming flowers 


In a week roots will appear, and as soon as 
there are three or four to be distinctly secn 
plant in rich sandy loam, ina four-inch pot. 
Water very freely, twice a day if needful, and 
soon you wiil have a lovely plant. April is 
the best month to start these pretty 
dwarfs." Toe oleander, though not a ‘nov- 
elty,”’ will never become old-fashioned, for its 
elegance will always recommend it to all 
lovers of the beautiful, and its agreeable 
perfume will endear it to all. Flowers witb- 
out perfume are like Christians without good 
deeds. 

During this month ventilation and cleanli- 
ness in our window-gardens must be strictly 
| Attended to; but sudden and violent changes 
| of temperature are not desirable, and are 
| Often as trying to piant-life as to human life. 
| Too inuch warinth will destroy tender leaves 
nearly as soon as too much cold. Leaves are 
constantly exhalizg moisture during the day, 
| and, if possible to give it, a gentle sprinkling 
is very grateful to them. A broom-bush 
| dipped into warm water and shaken over 
; the in will inerease their beauty; but do not 
| give it to then while the sun shines hot upon 
j them. It is not healthful to water plants in 
| Sunshine. A sponge ean do duty for the 
| brush, and both the under and upper sides of 
| | the lk ‘aves can be sponged with it. Dust 
| sctties on them and chokes up their breath- 

| ing pores; soa gentle wiping frees them 

| from it. 

| We have found a fert7izer that has de- 
| stroyed all the lice and red spiders with 
which our plants have always been infested. 

| It is a white powder, perfeetly inodorous, and 
| if scattered over the leaves will drive away 
| the insects. It has been izvaluable to us this 
) scason, 

| We hoped to have had room to have 
{noticed the “Secd Catalogues” which cach 
ma! brings to our door. We delight in such | 
literature, and, as we turn the illustrated 
pages, we are transported to the summer gar- 
den in all its wealth of beauty and loveliness. 
Snow and ice now cover our garden trees and 








with pencil and paper we make out our lists. 
First, what we desire. Ah! how rapidiy the 
names and amount runup. This will never 
do. We must try again. Now we write 
those we must hare. All the old favorites, 
with a few novelties—the stocks, zinnias, 
pinks, peas, pansies, petunias, ete., ete. But 
stop! reckon up the figures—uniis, tens, 
hundreds, Ah! there ere too many for our 
purses. So, with less zeal, we scratch out 
those that we cannot afford, retaining only a 
few novelties. Most of our readers, doubt- 
less, read the catalogues of the seedsmen, and 
make out similar lists; for it is only the 
favored few who can possess all they may 
desire. 

Each firm of secdsmen scems to vie with 


Olm Brothers, and many oilers send out de- 
scriptions of novelties and desirables, making 
our mouths water for their possession. Let 
us all try some of them! Floriculture is the 
gem of all cultures, and seed catalogues offer 
us great temptations and are worth twice 
their cost. Buta few years ago and only the 
privileged few possessed flower-gardens. 
Now no home need be destitute of flowers. 
A few pennies will buy seed which will pro- 
duce most beautiful flowers. Agrieniture, 
horticulture, and arboriculture are essential to 
our lives; but ‘‘floriculture has been the in- 
clination of kings and the choice of philoso- 
phers, It has also been the favorite of public 
and private men—a pleasure of the greatest 
and the care of the meanest; and, indeed, an 
employment and a possession for which no 
man is too higa nor too low.”’ 

In our next article we shall talk 
“*Seeds,’’ their culture and varieties. 


about 


0. J. 


PLANTS FOR WINDOW-GARDEN- 





I rinp the common Morning Glory one of 
the most satisfactory plants in window-gar- 
dening. At this date I have one in full bloom. 
The vine, by house-culture, becomes delicate 
in form, but is very thrifty, The flowers, 
a little smaller than those of the Convolv- 
ulus tricolor, appear every morning, and 
remain until nearly night. Seeds planted 


even now would, I think, furnish bloom the 
ensuing month, 
Winvow GARDENER. 


$10 FROM 50 CTS.! 


Something urgently needed by everybody. Cal! the 
examine, or 12 Samples sent (postage pal \d) for Fifty 
Cents that retail easily for Ree Doll: 





ollars. 
WOLCOTT, 


No. 181 Cuarmam Square, New York. 


AGRICULTURAL, 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BONE MEAL 


AND 


BONE FLOUR. 


We respectfully invite all interested In agriculture to 
the use of our Fertilizers, which we guarantee free 
from Adulteration. 








TESTIMONIALS. 


As 4 top-dresser I prefer it to any fertilizer I have 
ever used, RICHARD L. FRANKLIN, 
Pres't of Yonkers & N. Y. Fire Ins. Co, 


I have used various phosphates with little advantage, 
and have decided, as the market now is, to use only 
Rone Meal, JOSEPH R. LYMAN, 

Ag’! Editor N. Y, Tribune, © 


Your Bone Meal is an admirable specific for straw- 
berries and all kinds of fraits,. We use it in preference 
to anyin the market, WILLIAM BROTHERS, 
Dover, Del. 


We believe your Bone to be pure, and conidentiy 
recommend it to all unacquainted with its use, 
P. 8S. BEER & CO., Cheshire Nursery, Conn. 


Your Bone acted like a charm on fruit-trees and ver: 
etables,and is just whatis needed. D. A, COMPTON, 
Author Prize Essay on Potato, Hawley, Pa. 











T am sure it would have been a cheap fertilizer for 
my potatoes attwice its cost. H.&, GOODALF, 
South Edgemont, Mass. 


It will not pay for Lister Brothers to adulterate their 
bone; for they have a great reputation for making a 
pure Bone Meal, F. H. OVERTON, Peconic, L. L 
All my sales last Fa!l have proved satisfactory, and 
Texpect to sell this Spring double, the amount sold 
last. JOHN WICOFF, 

Grain and Potato Dealer, Trenton. 
My ony recret is that I did not have more to use, 
or I belleye you mean to furnish only pure Bone 
Meal, HENRY C. BOWEN, 
Publisher The Independent. 














Buying manipulated fertilizers at random is like buy- 
ing “watered” railroad stocks; but I have used your 
Bone, aud am satisfied you sell only a pure article, 

F. Il, BANCROFT, Camden, Del. 


Your bone, which I used last year for my young tree’, 
proved more satisfactory than anything I have tried, 
REV. C, HUNTINGTON, Dover, Del. 


The Rone Flour which we had last Spring was a great 
success with our Roses, and we used it in proportion to 
1% pounds to abushel of soil, THOS. CAVANACH, 
Nursery, Brooklyn, L, I. 
Extract from report of judges at Exhibition of the 
American Institute, held at New York, October, 
1870 eg, 
Splendid samples, The exhibitors state the quality 
always like samples, and request the society shonid 
submit these samples, or any sample to be obtained 
from apy dealer in their bone, to a chemical examina - 
tion, 
A true copy of report on file. 

JOHN W. CHAMBER, Srcrerary. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


LISTER BROTHERS, 


Newark, N. J. 
COMMERCIAL crates 














Just Published, the New Circular of Prices per a08-s 
er 100, ne 1,000, for the Spring of 18/1. alored 
vine te the lendid New Winter Pear. 


of sp 
VERNON” sent free. Order direct from the x Han 
and address W. S. LITTLE, Rocuxstea, N.Y. 


To FARMERS! 


DOUBLE REFINED POUDRETTE 


OF THE “LODI MANUBACTURING CO.” 
For Sale in Lots to Suit Customers. 


This article is acta for half the price of oenee fortis 
izers, and is cheaper for cotton, corn. tobace 

veg yela bles than any, other in the mar t hms 
entirely from the night-soit, offal, ete. ri New ¥. ork Gi City, 
Price, delivered on board in New York City, yr per ton, 
pigs ee jon to ~ folowing tetimonta nia were 
. Hai n letter d +, Dec sot, 

a, oie used the Do! able Refined uadrette last 
thison corn'and potatoes. It entire- 





grew large: bul when we.came to vest, where we 
used the ad more 258 
could see @ ‘diterence. oy our 

where weu: the ghoriret.s. tie iat ees aus 
where wé had not, th ng thal 

Poudrette was not at att xkausted in 


A beable, giving full directions.'@ tte sont on ap: 


Diication 
JAMES T. FOSTER 
66 Cortlandt Street, New York. 











Miniature plants can be formed by cutting 
Off'a stalk that has the embryo buds not yet 
started. Put the stalk into a vial of water, 


Wrap eotton-wool around the mouth to pre: : 


Ventits cyaporation.and bang itin the sunlight, 





Flower Seeds, Etc. 


E. NEW BURY, Secdaman and Florist, 
: Brooklyn, Con ty eh and Dealer in Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds Bo ing Plants, Bulbous Roots, 
etc. Hlustrated talogue wow ready and Free. 


AND 
CHOICK VEGETABLES 
OAN ALWaxs BB GROWN BY SOWING 


The Seventeenth Annvat Edition of their 

Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s 

Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Carden, 


is wow ready for distribution, and wil be mailed free 
to our customers of 1870, nnd to alt applicants upon 
ner oe of 3% cents ; an edition beautifaily bound in 
oth, 58 Me 
This is without exception the largest and best Cata- 
logue ever published in this or any other country, It 
contains 192 pages; 56 of which are fineiy-executed en- 
gravines, inciadens four be: Spon ly colored Jithographs 
of favorite Flowers and Vegetab'es am? 136 pazes of 
closely-printed matter, giving a des-riptive list of up- 
ward yapevies ar be varieties of 


Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 


ineluding all the novelties of the past season, witb di- 
rections for their c oes 80° 3 





nin ene! Also a 
SVAL LERUITS. enibenol ng all 
STRAWBE RRIES, 
GHKAPES, e 


I the nding ¥: nrieties of 
KASPBE ies. CUKRANTS, 


BEISS'S ILLUSTRATED GARDENER'’S ALMANAC 
AND ABRIDGED CATALOGUE, 
containing a monthly calendar of operations, mailed to 

alt applicants upon receipt of a three-cent steamp, 


8. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Place and 20 Murray Street, 
| (P.-0, Box 5712), NEW YORK. 


HOVEY & Co.’s 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


AND GUIDES TO TIE 


Flower and Vezetable Garden 
For ts7tI 


is now ready. Contains 125 pages, with descriptions of 
ov he 2.000 spec ‘ies and varieties of Flower an a 
= ble & Ss 











: ' vith 
Rear Gaoe engravings ote Flow ers cea Vegetud les, and 
a beautiful 


COLORED PLATE. 


ost extensive and complete Seed Catalogue 
publichea?” os prac He = and plain directions fu r or 
culture of Flowers and Vegetables, arrangeny 
Gardens, etc, Sent gratis ie all our customers o fast 
year, without roanest, aud to all others on receipt of 


two stamps. 
HOVEY & €@., 
53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


We ead that all seeds ordered shall reach the 
purchas 


KNOX FRUIT FARM & NURSERIES, 
SMALL ger? 20g ee te 





ete st and best 


nav ec Te- 
duced ore pates 
fig. 






() Sri on account 
having an im- 

ie nse stock, 

3 Se att, a cents 


oe AT A- 
2 Poat re and 


sents for Cata- 
5 > Ua sue (No, 2) of 
lowers. 
R. CUMMING & ©0., successors ‘to J. Knox, 
ittsburg, Pa, 


FLORAL GUIDE 
For 1871. 
Tar Fiest Eprrion id One eee AND tate 


FAOUSARD, coples of 
IDS AND. FLORA 
o 





er 
tinted pape 


" ow 
y pri need on fine 


mre 
table, It is artis 
Hiustrated w: i Three Hundred fine Wood E. ingravings 
and Two beautifal 


COLGRED PLATES. 


The most beantiful and the most ae Cee Floral 
Guide published. oN published, 
in: nt we respects si Bey to the Englis! 

t free ty all my or 1a70,. as rapidly as 
ent e, without. palin ation. ‘Sent to all others who 
sey for TEN CENTS, which is not half the cost, 

‘es8 


JAFTES VICK, 
Rochester, N. ¥. 


1,500,000 Acres 


RICHEST FARMING LANDS 


in Ne world for sale to actual settlers, Neosho Valley, 
nsas. Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway Co 
Cars now running. 

7 DOW rotfered by this Company are mainly 
within 30 mite: $s of exch side of the road, extending 170 
miles along the NEOSH!) VALLEY; the ripest, finest, 
and most inviting valley for settlement ia the West. 
One third of the labor reqnirsd at the Raat in ne cul: 
ture or Iatms Will Insure here double the amourt of 


“PRICE 0 Or LAND—$2 to $3 per acre; credit of ten 
aoe: RMS ‘Or SALE—One.-tenth own at the time of 
purchase. No payment the second year.  One-tenth 
every year pate until compiction or payments, with 
annu: 

For further {information address ISAAC TT. 
ao NOW, Land Commissioner, Neosho Falls, 

Kansas, 


CORN CULTURE. 
THOMAS’ PATENT 
gprs. Harrow 
Pp BROADCAST WEEDER 


AN 
will thoron ‘hi clean om m we: 
TO nS OF CORN PRR DA 


wt full pastisulary: Rear eee io" itr Reet 
neva, d 














RARE AND BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


G20. B. Satterles, 
President. 


G. de Macarty, 


Vice-President. 


I. C. Pierson, 


Sec’y and Actuary. 


BY 


Policies made INSTERCHANGEABTE. 





Ho 


Cash, Balance in Bank, ‘ 


Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, 
United States Stocks (market value}, 


Claims for Losses outstanding on tst Janua 


New York, January 19th, 1271. 





State and Municipal Stocks and Bonds (inarket value), 


-y, il. Ps ‘ 





Exesutive Committee : 
| Wwe. Monzer, 

Wm. R. GRIFFITH, 
Sam’ Manan, JR. 


Ne. 187 "Broadway. 
THE MOST LIBERAL CONDITIONS TO THE INSURED EVER 


ONE COMPANY. 


Liberty to TRAVEL ~ change RESIDENCE. 

No extra Premium for ARMY or NAVY OFFICERS or WOMEN. 

Combines the full security of the New York State legal requirements, and ALSO 
the liberal NON- FORFEITURE of the Massachusetts State law, for example: 


GE 35, One annual Premiuns continues policy in sad years and: R days 
Ww “ “ ry “ “ de “ 
ORDINARY 3 T oy as “ “ “« “ 6 « oF « 
“ o “ “ “ 8 “ 46 “ 
LIVE. : Five 2g « ue “ « 40 “ 5G 


DIVIDENDS annual from first year. 


tr Call orsend for Detailed Terms before insuring elsewkere. | 
i Active and well qualified _Soficitors liberally dealt with. 


O MES 





INSURANCE GCOMPANY OF NEW YORK. | 
Office, No. iss BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital, - - 
Asseis, Jan., 1871, = = 4,578,008 O02 
Liabilities, - - 2° = = 

ABSTRACT OF THE 


THIRTY-FIFTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


Showing the conditian of cade iin on the first day, of Janwary, 
&S7 1. 


ASSETS. 


Bonds and Mortgages, beimg first tien on Real Estate, . 


- $2,500,000 00 


199,668 71 


. » Si74478 63 
. . 1,837,615 00 
° . . « 249,300 00 


a 1,380,937 50 


. . -« 564,390 00 
Bank Stocks (market value), F < ;. a ° . 133,425 00 
Interest due on 1st January, 1871, ‘ e . . . 48,256 83 
Balance in hands of Agents, n ‘ ° 66,769 47 
Bills Reccivable (for Premiums en Inland Risks, ete. 7 ‘ ao Ps 9,096 Ti 
Other Property, Misecliancous items, . 82,676 56 
Premiums due and uncollected on Policies foment at this Ome: Ce. ‘ 6,427 25 
Steamer Magnet and pene Apparatus, < . 23,085 77 
Real Estate, = : . - : 1,500 00 
Government Stamps on hand, P ° x . ° 49 25 


Total, $4,578,008 02 


LIABILITIES. 


$199,368 71 


Due Stockholders on account of 32d and 83d Dividends, . ‘ : 300 00 
$199,668 71 

CHIARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
J. H. WAATIBURN, Secretary. 





CONDENSED STATEMENT 1 


| 
The MUTUAL LIFEIRSURANEE CO. | 


OF NEW York, 


F. S. WINSTON ., caleeaawus's: - +... PRESIDENT, 
RICHARD A. McCURDY............ Vick Parstvent, i 






144 AND 145 BROADWAY, 
For its Twenty-eighth Fiscal Year, 


BRING FOR TNS VRAR ENDING DBC. Bist, 1370. 


Net Assets, January }, 1679.... ......+.-.-@35, 281,588 71 
RECRIPTS, 
Premiums, ..,....ceereeereceee $12,189,797 34 
Interest... 0-6. eeeeseseeeeess 477,772 €8 14,647,490 08 
$49,859,673 73 
DISBURSEMENTS, 


Oral) ms by Dd» ao and Lite 
vy of Po - 2,010,284 63 
Diviienas or fp etan “Pre. 

Betecettt 733 BL 


il 86 
576 38 - 1,478,626 17 


Policies purchased 
Expenses (9.28 per cent.) 





Net Assets, Dec, 31, 1579,....... te $42,355,41' 417 56 
Increase,in Net Assets for 
"Ge FORE. cccccorecccccssevees $7,170,833 85 


Invested as follows: 

Cash i n peckyn and Trust Companies at In- 
PPONEs on... . sesthadccee 4 

Toans on Bond and Mortza 

Government Stocks, cost. 

Real Estate, cost............ 

Balances due from ‘Agents, in course ‘of 











FRESH CaEDEN ae FLOWER, 
Fevit, HERB AND AXD EVERGREEN 
Sreps, postpaid by ‘Mail. 3 different packets of either 
ciass for $1. The six classes $5, eae alogues gratis. 
Agents wanted. Seeds on Commiss 

B. M, WAT 80N, Plymouth, Mass, 


“GENUINE NORWAY oO. ATS, Cugster County NTY 
MAMMOTH CORN AND ALs:k& CLovar. Sample packages 
sent free to all Farmers, aiso a copy of the AMER:CAN 
SiocK Jovryat, by inciosing stamp to N. P. BOYER 
& CO., Parkesburg, Chester O»., Pa. 


; " INSURANCE. 












NEW HAMPSHIRE—GENERAL 
AGENT—LIFE INSURAWCE. 


THE EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

desire to secure a thoroughly reliable, successful, and 
energetic representative—a MAN—as 
General Agent for the State of New Hampshire, 
Address the Society at New York, giving full particu. 
lars as to past experience and success, with references. 


FIRST-CLASS 





THE 


CRAPTSMEN’S 


Life Assurance Co., 
Nos. 214 and 216 Broadway,N.Y., 


has now been in operation twenty-seven months, and 
has issued 3,004 policies, insuring $6,814,250, 
This is a result never, urtil very recently, equaled in 
any Life Insurance Company at its start, and far ex- 
ceeds the beginning of the ies which now 
occupy the first rank in the business. 
This Company is Porety MctcaL, makes no restric- 
tions on TRAVEL, and permits ail kinds of occupations, 
except those which have been demonstrated by ex- 
perience to be exceptionably fatal to human life. 
We {ntend to deserve the still greater success at 
which we aim by diligent effort and careful adherence 
to the principles of sound insurance. 

EDWARD A. LAMBERT, Presitent. 
Henry Bepen, Secretary. 
Ayprew Ortersox, M.D., 
_Jons S. Crane, M.D., Consulting Physician. 


CONTINENTAL. 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Medical Examiner, 





102 Broadway, New York. 


§No. 149 MONTAGUE ST.. B'gu's, 
«No. 106 BROADWAY, B'xt'n, E. D. 


CAPITAL - - - - $500,000 00 
CASH ASSETS - $2,538,037 74 


Tosures against loss and damage by fire on all kinds 
oft d furniture, farm 
property, including stock, Rents, Leasss, and all other 
insurable property, at reasonable rates of Premium, 
on the Partictratina Prax, dividing three-fourths of 
the profits to ite customers in scrip, bearing interest at 
six per cent. per annum, redeemable in cash in the 
order of its issue, as rapidly as the accamulation repre- 
sented by the serip exceeds the sum of $500,000, 
The scrip issues of this Company for 1857, ‘58, °69, ‘60, 
"61, 63, 68, and '64 are now being redeemed in cash. 
January (871. 
Phe Directors of this Company have Geclared a Semi- 
annual Dividend of TEN per cent, upon the Capital, 
payable on demand. 
They have also directed that SLY per cent. Interest 
be paid on ontstanding Scrip of the years 1866, '66, 62, 
*68, and '69 onthe 20th of September next, 
Their last annual allotment of Scrip was GESTY per 
cent, on all participating policies, 


—— 


GEORGE T. HOPE, President 


Branch Cfices, 





Meqowwe eet aradabeses __ 55% 38 
12,392,417 58 
Add: 

Pateter ‘acerued OP GUE. 0. doccceccescccess 

Deferred Premiums and Premiums not hie 

ka ported on Policies in force. 

Market Value of Stocks in excess of cost. 

tross Assets, Dec. 31, 157)...914,689, 155 7S 

POLICY AND RISK ACCOUNT, 

Number, 
J2,83 
UAL 


85,264 15 


1,432,950 07 
45,894.00 


Amonnt, 
@3,458,217 
228, 423,254 





Tr The Board of Trustees have authorized a return 
oh oven ay sie of premiums for tee year 1870 of two 
millions of dollars, which msy be subsequently in- 
¢ 








ce “overpayments tl Me nerorees ie policyhold- 
»as they may elect, chase ef ad- 
ditional | insurance, as toe Eo hae MAGieabla portion of 
eachean be determined upon 1 the ex! piration of the 
iy days fran n the close cf the fiscal year, as provided 


e charte: 
SnerParD Homans, Actuary 
LC. ba Ast, ‘Actuary. 
JOHN w eroker Secretary, 
F. SCHBOADER, Ast, Seervtary. 
Cc. A. Lauds sey Cash? ey 





Witiram Rett, 
Hon, Lecivs ‘Roun * Counsel. 
Hon. Hexey B. Daviss.) 


Isaac L. Kip, M. D., 
G. 8. Wisstow, M.D. 


»..¢ Medical Examinera, 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFicg OF THE ATLANTIC Mrtvat Ixsvrance Co.,? 
New York, January 26th, 187!. 5 


Thea Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, eubmit the following Statement of ite 
affairs on the Bist December, 1870. 


Premiums reccived on Marine arts from 

Ist January. 180, to 31st Dee 95,970,550 09 

Premiunis on Policies not mar Ked oft ist Jane 
uary. 1870 2155 








Tota! amount <tiaien Premiums........ 3 
No Policies have been ‘ssue} upon Life Risks, 


nor upon Fire Risks disconnected with 
Marine RRS 


Losses pant during the same period 
Returns of Prem ums and Expenses, 


The Company has the following Assets, v!z.: 
United Steacs and State of Ne ul York § Stock, 
City 





. Bank, and other Stocks ........... 

Loans, $ secured by Stocks, and otherwée 

Real Estate and Ronds and Mortgages . 

Interest, and sun’ ry n and 

the Company, estimated at 

Fremont Notesand Bills Receivabie. 
ash 


Total Amount of Assets...........++. 














.414,°23,93 & 
£ix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their lezal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Seventh of 
February next. 
The outstanding certificates of the fssue of 1°57 
will be redeemted and paid to the holders there 
of, or their legal representatives, om and after 
Tuesday, the Seve: th of February next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease, Theccrtificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (‘m red scrip) for 
gold premiums such payment of interest and redemp- 
tion will be in gold, 
A dividend of Thirty-five per cent, fs declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year end- 
ing 31st December, 18:0, for which certificates will be 
jssued on and after Tuesday, the Fourth of April next 
By order ofthe Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEFS. 


GUARDIAN 


‘Huttal Life Tasorance Co, 


No. 251 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


q 
ORGANIZED -« - 1859. 


Casn Premiums. 
IMMEDIATE ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


Tho Entire Profits of the Company 
Divided Equitably among 
the Policy-hoiders. 


All Policies Non-Forfeitable. 





ANNUAL REPORT. 
January !, 1870. 
Aseeta, Jan. 1, 1869....... $1,486,271 SI 
Income for 1869: 
Premiums and Intcrest.... 1,344,026 19 
$2,330,397 SO 
EXPENDITURES FOR 1369, 
Death Claims, 
Surr-ndered 
and Lapse 
Policics.... $389,305 80 
Expenses and 
Commis- 
aiONS.... 66 354,833 16 
Dividends.... 53,213,603 
—_———— 788.550 99 
Assets, Jan. 1, 1870..... $2,041, 746 Si 
New Policies issued 1869, 
5,158, insuring.......... ‘Al, 426,582 00 


Policies in force Jan. 1, 

1870, 10,997, insuring... 21,626,070 oo 
CASH DIVIDENDS UPON THE “ CONTRI- 
BUTION PLAN,” RANGING FROM 16 
to 50 PER CENT., PAID DURING 
THE CURRENT YEAR. 


DIRECTORS: 


Won. Jonx A. Dix........ New York. 

Jotun J. CRANE ..-Ex-President Bank Republic. 
Witutam M, Verminyr...Banker, [Vermilye & Co,}. 
CHarces G Rocxwoop...Cashier Newark Banking Co. 
Hon, Grorce Orpyxg....Ex-Mayor of New York, 
Minot C. MoRGAN........ Banker. 

Tuomas RicNay... ..-Firm: Thos. Rigney & Co. 
Beyy. Bo SuzRMAN ...Treasurer N. Y. Sieain Sugar 











e efining Co. 
AARON ARNOLD........004 Firm: Arnold, Constabie & 
Ricn'p H. Bowne......... Wetmore & Bowne, Lawyers. 
H.S, WaLBRIDGE.......... Pres, Bank for the People, 
Toledo, 0. 
Wo. T. HOOKER... ......- Vice-President, 













Merchant. 
.-Methodist Rook Concern, 
Boston. 


Witttam W, Wricurt. 
Jawxs P. MAGER... 


Wittram WILKeNs, 
Joxivs H, Pratt 


Firm: W. Wilkens & Co, 
President of Montclair R, R., 


.Merchant. 

» Merchant. 

-Banker, Palmyra, N. Y. 

-Pres't. Continentai Fire Ins. 
0. 


CHares J. Stara. 
WILLIAM ALLBN... 
Gso, W. CuyLex 
Geo. T. Hops...... 


Jonn H. Suxrwoop........Park Place. 

Watton H. Pecknam President, 135 Fifi Avenue. 
Kpwarp HT, Waicar.......3 Gots N. J. 

Gronce W. Farves..... 
Witttam L. CoGSWEiL..... “Merchant, 


WALTON H. PECKHAM, Prest. 


ae” T. HOOKER, LUCIUS McADAM, 
Vice-President. Secretary & Actuary. 


C. H. CLENCH, Assistant Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broadway, N. Y 


Capital, $300,000 





insures Fire Risks 


AT CUSTOMARY RATES. 


HENRY K. BoGcerr, 


JOHN D. JON Bees PERKINS, 


CHARLES DENNIS, 








a ll dang Sie GAILLARD. Ja, 
BAN AY pice’ SEE 
Btn fa ND B. M,C, GRAHAM, President 
uae ee cae ea W. S. NEWELL, Secretary. 
: aie » Dee ,, WEB ae _ | SAMUEL J. YOUNG, Assistant Secretary. 
RORT. eReUBSOR . 
AVID LAN Kopker Taye 
a an HANOVER 
DANIEL 8 RILLEe, Tae RES Ne ee gen elie 
wh. 
ALEX. V. AG ISKE, 
JOHN D. JONES. President, FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Preddenn | Ne. 190 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Clacerperated 1852. - 


CASH CAPITAL - - + $400,000, 





H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 

ABRAM M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep’t 
B. C. TOWNSEND, Sec. Agency Dep't. 


‘WITH A LARGE SURPLUS: 
8. S.. WALCOTT, President. 
i. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
cies yey Brincioal cities and towns in the U.S. 


UNIVERSAL ng Ages co., 


THE ani JOINT SPOOR LAE INaURAN z 
OME NY oF ¥ THE UNITED STATES, . 
HENRY 9, urge President. 














Brooklyn, Coun,, Jan,, 187k 


JOHN K. OAKLEY, General Agent, 





ent—THos. Jauazs, Actuary. 
ba and Southern evartmne: artment— derw: 
Agen A. STODDART, General Agent. 





PHBNTY-FIRS? ANNUAL REPORT 
UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


iN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, JANUARY [st, 187! 


JOHN E. DE WETT, President. 


Orrice 48 Wat. Strest, t 























an. Ist, 1871. 
Amowst of net cash assets, January Ist, 1870........... wabeeueace aa beer . =” Sail, aza BF 
RECEIPTS. 
$075,411 6 
2,170 § 
5.026 37 902,607 76 
254,032 62 
pencseeieaennenatens — 
Losses by death....... Rbindiedeimeweenes ‘ $205,868 34 
Purchased policies... -cccccsssccccccecccecs 70,363 95 
Life annuities, endowments, and reinsurance — 1,309 39 
Dividends to policyholders... 2... 1... cece ccc c ee ce cceccence 110,882 93 
Interest paid stockholders on $200,000 ;-uaranteed capital... 14,000 00 
I oa se cnet ee iad icuddn nan aveddaebilecugascexes 7,795 TL 
Advertising and' physiciang’ fees........ 0... cee ccc eee eee ee cee 10,439 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, agency expenses, 
printing, revenue stamps, postage, 7" Sal cilia 77,099 67 567,709 42 
Cash assets, per enumeratiom DelOW..... 26... cece cece cewee ec cee eeeceeees «+» - $3,886,323 20 
ASSETS 
Cash in Bank and Trust Company.............-..sececeeces ad $74,718 57 
United States Stocks, at market value Wit wedaaeendbiasadnacseuees 381,875 00 














Cash assets, ‘emetic... Jadeguseacaeeauaueasss awankeadaaieeasas $3,686,323 20 
LIABILE TIES. 

Guaranteed capital stock. ......cccccscceccccccccscccccs akaseauns $200,000 00 

Amount of los:es reported and unpaid SeNenine ese hedeansadanedede 24,710 00 


— By ge as reinsurance for existing policies, insuring 
56,382, participating insurance _— cent. Actuary’s 


oe premium 








NN aS tse ths pacndalecadaieseccasdcuagscmedsececaadaceenacns $674,723°10 
From the undivided surplus of $674,722 10 a dividend will be paid, available on the settle- 

ment of the next annual premium after March 4, 1871, to each participating policy propor- 

tioned to its contribution to surplus. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


JAMES SUYDAM., 
JAMES Mase tick 
’ Si 





=< e Mercitan’. 
“Tate Merchant. 

a States Treasurer, 
whterhank W: urren Street, 



















es'dent Mercantile Bank. 
..Banker, Nassau Street, 





AAM ER rbocker Fire Insu mrance Compa ny. 
SHEPHERD KNAPP. sc yan . 
ISAAC N. PHELES. aes oe Mechanics” cian, 
CHARLES E, BELL. Ranker, ‘Whittam Breet, 

LINTON GiLBE 
WILLIAM B. BOLLES et Gresawich & Te ing coat 
EAT AOE 
LOWARD MINTUR . Merchant, Water Street. 
JAMES GALL ‘e . Hate President Gallatin Nationai:Bank, 
JERE MIAH RPEREINGUIN occcecccccccccsessesccccesesoccsesecees coctecescccceesscecces-eccs erchant, Fron¢ Street, 
CHARLES P. . President Bank of New York. 
WILLIAM M. AL chant—Halsted, Haines & Co, 
HOAs ORD... “ers Bank of the Republic. 
y, WLOS R, WET) e 
FREDERICK SHELD ee ee 
JAMES M. MORRISON 
WILLIAM H. BRADFOR 
WILLIAM WALTER 
ENGAR Ss, VAN es 
WILLIAM AOD 









‘ “Couinselior, 55 Tine Street. 
oes 18 Wall Street. 
esident, No, 48 Wall Street. 
WILLI . WITITING, Aewuary. 

A. Bue t g Medieal Examiner. 


CONTINENTAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


DEN HE AN.. 
GFORGE M. MU. LER (sin » Ste 
JOUN F. DeWitT.. 

CHARLES BE. cre’ retary. 

NICHOLAS DE © hoon Cashier. 
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ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, (871. 
INCOME, 1870. 
RUM CCUM aco to cgens casemate sage sdaweahas seacageredicuccedatcdencas 937,352 39 
Interest and Rents received and accrucd........c..cccccccccccccccecceccssecs e 168, 627 1% 
Premiums on Gold and Receipts from other sources........... eaabnanaxnaeaceds 22,221 & 
$2,128,201 16 
DISBURSEMENTS, 
Paid Claims by Death and Annuitics............ 0... cece eee eee $510,840 St 
Paid to Policyholders for Dividends, Returned Premiums, Lur- 
Chased Policies, e€c...........2cccccccccccccccscccecencees . , 482,694 54 
Paid Commissions and Brokerages 255,601 57 
Paid for Medical Examinations... ..........cccsccececccceccces 43,962 41 
Paid Taxes, Salarics, Rents, Advertising, Stationery, ctc........ e ae = 
Paid Sundriea, including Reinsurance Dupdadedsssesencunadaaanene . 3 
—————_ $506,582 52 
ASSETS. 
Cash Items (in Banks, on hand, ctc.)........ see eee e eee eee seseee $390,751 46 
Nn oueeinssunindanassannesavdiennd 160,000 00 
Bonds and Mortgages.......++-- datas Keouccsddcavecedecadaceunnnes 
PERG lath BGAN SECT ECU co.cc ca cabot <ccdeennswonecounausanes Pe) 490, 462 38 
The actuarial value of the Policies securing these Loans is about $2,800,000.) p 
Hoans ON StOCKS......ccccccccccccccccsccecsrcccccccccsccsescees 188,105 00 
Deferred Premiums, Semi-Annual and Quarterly... 88,465 20 
Real Estate in New York.........cccrccccccccscscccccceccceces -. 895,000 00 
First Premiums at Agencies and Office Premiums in course of 
CRIED, 0 6.i.nc sc cnddcconssscrccccsssnnencsepweusesss 385,410 40 
Accrued Interest aan = 
Sundry Securities........ ecevcvccce Medgeddandccseoncdacawecdncda , 505,235 29 
Number of Policies issued and revived in 1870.............0005 Hedesecisgcencs eamawass be 537 
Whole number of Policies issued by the Company...........-- Uaisadaskaven wadédead 2,400 





Offices, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 
Nos. 22, 24, and 26 Nassau St., 


COR. CEDAR, NEW YORK. 


GLOBE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


58 and 260 BROADWAY, N. Y,, 
CORNER OF WARREN STREET, 


THE LARGEST AND MOST SUCCESSFUL COMPANY OF THE SAME 
AGE IN THE WORLD. 
Assets Jan. 1, 1871, $2,750,000 00 


All Policies Non-forfeitable. Premiums payable tin 
Cash. Dividends Annuaily on the Contribution Plan. 
Losses paid in Cash. Members may Frecly Travel to 
and from the South, California,and Europe. Registered 
Policies issued under the Insurance Department of this 
State, and Guaranteed by Pledge of Public Stocks. Tt is 
surpassed by no Company in its Liberality to Policy 
Holders. 





Nos. 2 


PLINY FREEMAN, 
LORING ANDREWS, Vice-President. 
J. A. HARDENBURGH, 2d Vice-President. 

WC. FREEMAN, Secretary. 


COMMONWEALTH 
Life insurance Company, 
178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


President. 





OFFICERS: 
JAMES B. PEARSON, President. 
Baa . PUTNAM, M, 
z E MORSE, Eutwadajcctacedeecaseeaisus — — als x UNTINGTON, B M.D.: 





edteel ide FEATU RES. 





All Policies issued by the C from @ate of issue, and are tree from restrictions 
brs ‘it per permits Residence anywhere without extra charge, except between Latitude 32 North andthe Tropic ot 


are non-forteltable, and participate in the profits of the Company, unless otherwise specif ed. 
Ai Poicieg a deckared anpuall upon all Policies that have been in force'a Pa full year, and are available o2 
ayinent of the next annual pr 


BROY, & Pomero; Attorneys. 
fo Pow *> f Ts 


Mall : S. Co. 
Sera E. Taowas, Al Reverie = Salis 
AROBIBALD TUBE! 


I. Baowssit, Jobn 
aA, sbiwoges Br Pres. tn 
Gags. P. Davgnronr, Locke esos & hala ——- 


EMPIRE =a LIFE INSURANCE Ws 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office 139 Broadway, 


has achieved @ succcie without a parallel in the history of Life Ineurance. 
— Policies issued in 19 ‘Months, insuring 614,165,887 SO 
OFFIOERS: 


HILTON SCRIBNER, President. 
moms a WATERS, Actuary. GEORGE W. SMITH, Vice-President. 
THOS. K. MARCY, M. D., Medical Exam. SIDNEY W. CROFUT, Secretary. 

EVERETT CLAPP, Superintendent Agencics. 


5, PRARsos, President of the Ce 




















Erastus Lyman, = <= = 


Southeastern, Baltimore, Md., for States of Maryland, Dela 


$ 


—BWENTY-SIXPH ANNUAL REPORT. 


: OF THE 


NEW YORK 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE 
NOS. 246 AND 348 BROADWAY, 


JANUARY 1, 1871. 








LIFE 


Amount of Net Cash Asset Jan. 1.18709... ... $13,025,561 23 
RECEIPTS: 


Amount received for Premiums and Annuities : - $5,753,226 98 
Amount of Interest receive? and accrued, includmg pre- ‘ 





Maium on gold, et. . . 2. 1 2 wee ee «816,180 49 6569,716 88 
$19,595,277 62 
DISBURSEMENTS: 9 
Losses’ by death ‘ — . $1,283,863 12 
Less reccived from reinsurance: - 5,000 60 $1,278,863 12 
Purchased: policies 4 521 603 65 
Life annuitics and reinsurance... . 7 4 23,401 25 


Dividends to policyholders 1,053.929 41 


Commissions, brokerazes, and agency | expe nses : ae 655,114 68 
Advertising and physicians’ fess. 98,478 59 
Taxes, office and law expenses, salaries, printing, 
revanizse stamps,cte., . + + 6 © © « 267,788 96 38.999;179 6€ 
$15,676,097 06 
ASSETS: ; 
Cash on hand, in Bank, and in Trnst Company, g Panes 13 


Invested in United States Stocks (raarket value, $2,445, ‘99 
50), cost. , 
Invested in New York C ily Banks Stock (market “value, 
$45,877 cost. 
Invested in New York State and other Stoc ks | (market 
value; $3,769,745), cost. . 1,757,343 27 
Real Estate-iv the City of New Y ark : - 1,734,008 635 
Bonds and Mortgages (secured by real estate valued at 
$15,000,000; buildings thereon insured for over 
$5,000,008, and the policies : assigned to the C aie eed 
as additional cSMateral security) 
Loans on existing policies. . 
Quarterly and semi-annual premits ms, “due subsequent to 
January 1st, 1871. . 7 
Premiums. on existins polici ies in- hands of agents and ? in 


2,261,037 49 
41,519 00 


6,415,820 00 
926,410 96 


691,859 12 


course of transmission <a a 564,478 11 
——— to January 1st, 171 * «s ay 65,600 23 15,576,097 9€ 
a 
Excess of market value of securities over cost . 6 ne 202,419 74 


Caen Assers, January ist, S7l 2. 2... ‘ 
APPROFRIATED AS FOLLOWS: 


Amoun%of Adjusted Losses, dus subsequent to seaienid 


- +» $15,828,517 76 


, 1874 « «% $167,490 09 
-Amountof Reporte d Losses aw aiting Pr oof, ete. 2. + 130,558 00 
Deposit for Minors TW 44 


Amouat reserved for Reinsuranse on exist! ng Polici ies, in- 
suring $110,159,897 92, participating insurance at 
4 per eent.,"C arlisle ‘het pre mium ; $395,480 65 
non-participating at 5 per cent. Carlisie . 

Retwm Premium 1870, and peior thereto, p: ya able during 
WG Ga eee 


Divisible Surplus.. 


14,107,224 19 

300,856 03—14,726,109 64 
- S28, LS, 408 04 
During the year 9,925 Pulicies have been issued, insuring $27,141,994 84. 





Cee) a Ce ee eee er 





From the undivided surplus of $1, 152,4¢ 408 94 the Board of Trustees have de- 
clared a DEVIDEND, avaitible on set Nement of next annual premiwm to each partici- 
pating policy proportioned to its “ contribution to surplus.” 

Dividends not used im setilement of premium will be added te the policy. 





TRUSTEES. 


. President of the New York Life Insurance Co. 
. (D: ivid Dows & Co., Flour Merchants), 20 South st 
Union Buildings, corner of William and Pine st 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, . . 
DAVID DOWS . . 
ISAAC C, KENDALL 


DANIEL S. 8. } MILLER ek SS (late Dater, Miller & Co.,) Grocera 
HENRY K. BOGERT ...... (Bogert & Knevland), 49 William et 


. (Merchant), 20 South st, 
i Apple ton & Co., Publishers), 92 Grand st. 
te ollins & vn Stationers), 106 Leonard st. 
o «4 . . (Banker), 33 Wall st 
(Booth & Edgar), 100 Wall st. 
- . . (Banker), 35 Broad st. 
Seeckman & Co, Dry Goods), 82 and 84 Worth st. 
(Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods), 61 Leonard st. 
President Eacle Fire Insurance Co., 71 Wall st 
(Cragin & Co., Provisions), 400 West Twelfth at. 
EDWIN HoYT . (Hoyt, Sprag sues «& Co., Dry Goods), 107 Franklin st. 
H. B. CLAFULIN “i. B. Clatlin & Co., Dry Goods), cor. Church and Worth st. 
J.F.SEYMOUR . (J. F. Seyt mour & Co., Crockery), 78 Warren st. 
CORNELIUS R. BOG ERT, M.D. ees e e 4 


F ; 8 St. Mark’s Place, 
WHELLEAM 1. BBBRS .. «+2 it s+ @sceeas . « « Vice-Presiden* 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President, 


“THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M. D., } 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D. ” ¢ Medical Examiners. 
CUARLES WRIGHT, M. D., Assistant Medical Examiner, 


KNICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ROBERT B. 
WILLIAM BARTON ae 
Wm A. BOOTH ...« sss 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD 
HENRY BOWERS . . 
CHAS. L. ANTHONY : 
SANFORD COBB. . 2... 
EDWARD MARTIN... 


(Howers, 


tv auu ACTUAry. 





of the City of New York. 


President. 


GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. E W. DERBY, M.D,, Consulting Physician. 


ASSETS, over ; » ‘ ‘ e $7,500,000 00 
AMOUNT PAID TO WIDOWS AND ORPHANS oF DE- 

CEASED MEMBERS, over. ’ I 2,000,000 00 
SURPLUS DIVIDENDS PAID IN CASH AND ADDED TO 

INSURANCE, over. 9.) ss 1,500,000 00 


eee 


Evrry Destrasie l'orm or Portcy Issvep, FRoM $1,008 To $25,000 on a Sux- 


GLE Lars. 


No Restrictions mm Poricies as TO TRAVEL OR RESIDENCE LN ANY PART op 


Tox Civiizep SETTLEMENTS oF THE UNITED STATES. 


FREE Persits To EvRops. 
No Extra Premium Coarck ror ARMY AND Navy Orricers or Tos U. & 


In tHE yEARS 1867, 1968, AND 1869 THIs COMPANY ISSUED OVER 30,000 NEW 


Po.icrEs FOR INSURANCE OF MQRE THAN $85,000,000. 


—_—— 


APPLICATION FOR AGENCIES SIIOULD BE MADE TO THE HOME OFFICE, 161 BROADWAY OR TO 


ANY OF TIE BRANCH OFFICES OR GENERAL AGENCIES, 43 BELOW. 


BRANCH OFFICES AND GENERAL AGENCIES: 


Western, Chicago, [il., for States of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, and the Territories, & A 


MATTISON, Manager. 
@, Virginia, and District of Columbia, JOHN 


A. NICHOLS, Manager. 


fouthern, Savannah, Ga., for States of Georsia, Florida, and Alabama, W. R, BOYD, Manager. 
Southwestern, New Orleans, for States of Louisiana, Southern Mississippi, and Texas, H. C, PAXSON, 


Manager. 


Mississivo! Valley, Memphis, for States of Tennessee, North Mississippi, Kentucky, and Arkansas, §. B. CLARKS 


& CO,, Managers. 


GENERAL AGENCIES: 


Ohio, G. E. FAIRCHILD & CO, Cleveland. 

New England States, MERRITT & RUPP, Boston. 
Pennsylvania, DUY & WOODS, Philadelphia. 

N. and. Carolina, W. 8. HASTIE & SON, Charleston. 
Missouri and Kansas, 8. R. CLARKE, St. Louis. 

N, Y. State, C. L. NORTH, 160 Fulton St., N. Y. 


QF Acents WANTED In Penn. — Men who can furnish the best of references as to 


business capacity ‘y and honesty. Address Dux & Woops, 300 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 














| 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK. 
NOS. 156 AND 158 BROADWAY. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT. 





Receipts during the Year 1870: 







































For Premiums Extra Premin “a 
4 4 371,361 g 
Interest, etc., accrui 
sone tae Peper of Asset _— 
Claims ath Hcies and Bonus, and Payment of Annuilties....--..----...+ f 
Bald se eh ce’ 44 Revenpe amos, ‘Medical | Exami incre. F Com- 90.738 
sreceescsesess 609,554 69 
01,408,206 68 
ASSETS: 
socrued PPrrrerrrrr tT tee i i PTT Teese eee ee 
ecrned on same. . ee A tit 
Joe sseccece- + eeeereesecnesseseeeteceetenscesese seeewoeges indie 
sl Premiums, def itums and Tnterest ‘Ta course of 
an Sis i 
A CRNGE SEOPRE  csaisecccnssccsccccotenedasesiceessesceqe 98,864 38 
06,931,116 38 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President. 
HENRY Y. WEMPLE, Assistant Sccretary. 8. M. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
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HARRISON SAFETY 








OVER 1,000 BOILERS IN USE. 
JOHN A, COLEMAN, Agent, 
few York,.....-... varvrececcecs 110 Broadway: 
Boston,.....csrecerees+--e... 139 Federal streets 






RIGH Pes) Several hundreds 


sold to manufactur- 
CUT OFF ers in New England 

States, etc, during 
ENGINES. J past 18 years. 
Prices reduced, Por prices, particulars, and references 
tall or address salesroomand office as betow, Also 
Plain Pngines at low prices. Wood's Tertable and 
Agricultural Bngines, Betlers, Saw Mills, etc., at low 





prices, Address 
F. W. BROOKS, 
Si CORTLANDT ST., NEW YORK. 


~ SYLVER-PLATED — 
PORCELAIN-LINED 
ICE-PITCHERS. 


The Latest Improvement an@ ‘the 
Boast Articie Made. 


TIFFANY & CO., 


“UNION SQUARE, N.¥. 


BALL, BLACK&C0., 


565 and'S67 BROADWAY, 
ENVITS ATTENTYON TO THEIR BARGE STOOK OF 


Waltham Watches, 


SAND THE LOW PRICES AT WHICH THEY ARE 
SELLING THEM. 

THESE ‘WATCHES GREATLY EXCEL ANY 
‘OTHERS MADE IN THIS COUNTRY IN FINISH, 
“WARIBTY, AWD IN FINE TIME-KEEPING QUALI- 
TIES, ‘AND ARE FAR ‘CHEAPER THAN ANY 
OTHER ‘AMERICAN WATCHES, QUALITY AND 
PRICE FULLY CONSIDERED. 

‘GOODS SENT BY: EXPRESS ©. 0. D. 
‘INDIANAPOLIS, BLOOMINCTON, 
AND WESTERN SEVEN PER 
CENT. GOLD LOAN. 


The Bonds are secured by @ mortgage over 205 miles 
sfcompleted railway, from Indianapolis, Ind.. west to 
Pekin: Iil,, which has a large equipment and is doing a 
4arge and rapidly increasing business. The Road con- 
nects with most ofthe leadinglines to the Atlantic and 
Pacific, making a central trunk route from ocean to 
cenn over sixty miles shorter than any other route. 





The Bonds have nearly all been marketed during 
eonstruction. The fewremaining we offer at 924 and 


“interest, in currency. 
TURNER BROTHERS, 


Bankers, 14 Nassau street. 


SOMETHING NEW 





FROM WALTHAM. 


A BOW’s WATCH 
THAT WILL SUIT EVERY ONE. 
‘Waltham Watches, has - been introduced, and, 
though called the Boy's 
is destined to have a wide and universal sale. 
It is ene finished, of substantial constru 
contains all 


This Watch, which is of a smaller size than the see 


without risk to the purchaser. 


Send for the Price-List, and state that you saw this 


ein THE INDEPENDENT. 
HOWARD & CO., 
865 Broadway, N. Y. 


-Bince February Ist we have made considerable re- 
@uctionsin the price of all these Watches. All orders 
received after this date will be filled at the reduced 


Watch on account of its size, 


e. 

ction, and 
the recent improvements. Its low price 
and neat appearance will commend it toa large class 
of persons who have been deterred from purchasing 
Waltham Watches heretofore on account of their 


size, 

Our Iilustrated Price-List describes this and all other 
Waltham Watches in detail, gives weight and quality 
ef the cases, with prices of each, and explains our 
plan of sending watches to all partsof the country, 





THE IMPROVED 


INSTALLMENTS. 
294 Bowery, N. Y. 
Work furnished, if desired. 





EMPIRE SEWING MA- 
CH 
SOLD ON EASY MONTHLY 








Financial & Commercial. 
OUR INSURANCE OPINION Con- 
FIRME 


Ix commenting last week upon the 


Coffey insurance case, recently tried in 
this city, we expressed the opinion that 
the judge-was wrong in charging the jury 
that if Coffey had committed suicide the 


legal presumption would be that he was 
insane at the time, and that it would de- 
volve on the insurance company to remove 


this presumption in order to avoid the 
payment of the policy on his life. 


We have since read the charge,in a 


similar case, delivered by the judge of the 
United States Circuit Court for the West- 
ern District of Pennsylvania, and contra- 
dicting the principle of law laid down in 
the Coffey case. The judge said: “If this 
fact”—namely, the fact of suicide—“ is 
satisfactorily shown, it is the duty of the 
plaintiffs to make out the allegation that 
the insured was insane. Insanity is an 
exceptional condition of the mind ; and the 
tegal presumption, therefore, is that every 
pne is of sound mind until the contrary is 
proved by sufficient affirmative evidence.” 
"If you are not satisfied by the evidence 
that Horace C. Benham came to his death 
by his own hand, you will find for the 
plaintiffs the amount claimed for them in 
this suit. If, however, you believe from 
the evidence that he committed self- 
destruction, that he intended to destroy 
his life, and comprepended the physical 
mature and consequences of this act, the 
plaintiffs are not entitled to recover, and 
your verdict should be for the defendant.” 

Judge Bigelow, in expressing the unani- 


mous judgment of the Supreme Court of 


Massachusetts, in the case of Dean against 
the American Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, said: “It is against risks of this 
nature—the destruction of life by the vol- 
untary and intentional act of the party 
assured—that the exception in the proviso 
is intended to protect the insurers. The 
moral responsibility of the act does not 
affect the nature of the hazard. The ob- 
ject is to guard against loss arising from a 
particular mode of death.” “The facts 
agreed by the parties concerning the mode 
in which the plaintiff's intestate took his 
own life leave no room for doubt that self- 
destruction was intended by him, he hay- 
ing sufficient capacity at the time to un- 
derstand the nature of the act which he 
was about to commit, and the conse- 
quences which would result from it. Such 
being the fact, it is wholly immaterial to 
‘the present case that he was impelled 
thereto by insanity, which impaired his 
sense of moral responsibility, and rendered 
him, to acertain extent, irresponsible for 
his actions.” The ground of the court 
was that, even if the insured were insane, 
the policy would be forfeited, provided he 
took his own life with the intention of 
Going so. It is against just this form of 
risk that the suicide clause, by the express 
terms .of the contract, protects insurance 
. Compenies. 

Jastice Erskine, in the case of Boresdaile 
against Hunter, thus expounds the law, 
“It seems.to me that the only qualification 
that a liberal interpretation of the words 
with reference to the nature of the con- 
tract requires is,that the act of self-de- 
struction shouki be the willful act of aman 
having et the-time sufficient powers of 
mind and reason 40 understand the physical 
pature and consequences of such act, and 
having at the same time a purpose and 
intention to.cause hie own death by that 
act; and that the pms whether at the 
time he was capable of understanding and 
aporeciating the moral gature and quality 

his purpose is not relevant to the 
——- 4 
hese authorities lay desn a very dif- 
ferent soamee from that fated by the 
2 Tam acane af Cofey ngxinst the 
York, triedin this ety end decided against 


the cempany. Ha’ ‘taki 
ena Cn wena eaten Mery 1 


of the cenrt, we gs 
in scuhunaiien i. —. 
Nanity, unless it be so great as altogether 
to precinde de purpose of self-destruction 
does not exempt the insured from the pro’ 
vision contained in the suicide clause of 
life insurance. IfJhe insured dies by his 
pwn hands, with the intention to take his 
pwn life, the policy %3 Void by its very 
terms. To place any other construction 
apon the contract is to cange its terms, 
ws agreed to by the parties; and this ts 
manifestly uniust, 


4 


now promise the 


° 


Mail, New. Yor 


i 


and experienced “ bulls” &good p 


THE HOME INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 





of a particular portion of the field, extend- 
ing from Maine to Texas on tke one 
hand and to California on the other. 
These latter are geritlemen selected for their 
experience and superior judgment 
in matters comtected with ‘the busi- 
ness, their @uties being ‘to visit 
the agents in their respective fields, 
and inspect tle risks taken; also, when 
losses occur, to repair to the spot and aid 
the agent in a’ prompt and equitable ad- 
justment of the same, thus affording to the 
assured the needed relief at the earliest 
possible moment, and at the same time 
protecting the company’s interests wher- 
ever necessary. With such a corps of 
active and intelligent supervising agents, 
acting under the direction of the 
still more experienced executive of- 
ficers, and constantly on the alert, 
the whole business of the company is 
well guarded at all points; and, as we 
have already intimated, herein undoubted- 
ly is one of the chief elements of its suc- 
cess. Its already well-known reputation 
for fair and honorable dealing in all of its 
extensive operations throughout the coun- 
try renders its name a synonym for 
promptness and integrity. Under the 
popularity it has thus attained others have 
endeavored to profit by adopting its fitle; 
some of whom, with no real foundation 
on which to base their claims as under- 
writers, have already come to grief. 
With its solid block of assets, as shown in 
our advertising columns, and with its pres- 
ent admirable and judicious management, 
we believe that the Home Insurance Com- 
pany of New York may be justly consid- 
ered one of the best and soundest institu- 
tions of itsclass in the world. 





A GREAT ENTERPRISE. 


have been completed, forms one of the 
easiest and most workable lines across the 


climate in its favor, and actually furnishes 
the shortest railroad communication between 
Chicago and points south of that city to 
lide-water navigation. This statement is 
significant, as the heavy cost of transport- 
ation laid on all Western produce by the 
nada naw agentes - T--+ and Waste 
{fansportation is a serious tax upon both 
producerandconsumer. Besides its share 
of through business, the Chesapeake and 
Ohio line will have an important local 
traffic in the vast deposits of coal and iron 
which lie along the western portion of its 
line, so situated as to build up an immense 
iron manufacturing industry. 
Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, the eminent 
bankers, announce elsewhere that they 
have reopened their subscription books for 
the First Mortaace Srx Per CENT. GOLD 
Bonps of the Chesapeake and Ohio Rail- 
road, at the old price—90 and interest. A 
sufficient amount only will be sold at pres- 
ent to complete the grading of the gap of 
150 miles of unfinished road, and the re- 
mainder will be applied to the equipment, 
etc.,as may be required. It isa strong 
feature of this loan that the offcers of the 
Company are among the best known and 
most upright of New York City, which 
insures an honest and efficient administra- 
tion of this valuable trunk line of road. 


MONEY MARKET. 


CoNTINUED abundance of money on 
call loans, liberal accommodations by the 
banks, and low rates of interest, with large 
surplusses of our great mining and agri- 
cultural staples, are the favorable condi- 
tions which now influence financial affairs ; 
whik peace throughout the whole Union, 
and the end of the German-French war, 
are additional favorable elements for the 
commencement of an active spring busi- 
ness. Viewing the whole situation, there 
certainly has not been in our history asa 
nation a period when all the requisite con- 
ditions for commercial prosperity were so 
entirely favorable as they are now. And 
there have been abundant evidences dur- 
ing the past week that the mercantile 
community are opening their eyes to a 
erception of the advantages offered. 
he general trade of the city, particularly 
in dry goods, is active,and the sales are 
heavy for the season. 

In the immediate vicinity of Wall Street, 
and on the Stock Exchange, where any 
changes ip the financial conditions of the 
country are first felt, the indications are 
all favorable to an active speculative 
movement, as shown in the general ad- 
vance on the whole list of railroad stocks, 
and in some of the already rather inflated 
miscellaneous stocks, like Western Union 
and Pacific Mail. 

Gold remains stubbornly fixed in the 
neighborhood of 111}; but Mr. Boutwell’s 
intention to increase his sales in March 
to $7,000,000 may possibly weaken the 
market. 

The Associated Banks are still weaker 
than they were at the corresponding time 
last year; but they are sufficiently strong 
while they can exhibit an excess of $19,- 
061,940, and money is sufficiently plenty 
while it can be borrowed at 3 to 5 per cent. 
on miscellaneous securities. 

The Secretary of the Treasury is making 





extensive preparations for placing his new 
5 per cent. loan in Europe and at home, 
and the monetary condition of affairs is 
favorable to his success. France will bein 
the borrowing market to raise money to 
pay Germany the $1,000,000,000 of indem- 
nity; but it is not likely that European 
capitalists will prefer French bonds to 
those of the United States. 


The speculation in Union Pacific bonds 


and stocks during the week has been 
very active in consequence of the Senate 
J ery | Committee overruling the decis- 
ion of Se 

General Akermann in relation to the 
obligations of the aca ans d to the 
Government. The advance in the 
per cent.income bonds to 74 was the 
heaviest rise that took place. The lands 
sold at 73, and the first mortgage at 84, 


cretary Boutwell and Attorney- 


10 


hile the stock touched 25. The rapid 


rise in these securities from the low points 
they touched on the failure of Oakes 
Ames being announced is one of the most 
remarkable rr oe of the recuper- 
ative energy of t 

has been witnessed in the Street. 


e stock market that 
Hardly less remarkable than the rise of 


the Union Pacific securities has been the 
steady advance in the current price of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company stock, 
which was selling at 32 when we an- 
nounced that a new combination had been 
formed to tarry it up to 50, which point it 
reached last week, with 14 to spare. The 
same parties are still managing it with a 
view to putting the price up to 60. 


The active’ speculative stocks which 
sharpest advance are 
hio ae Western Union, Pacific 

Central, stock and scrip, 
ake Shore, Toledo and Wabash, Rock 


island, and Delaware, Lackawana & West- 


The whole market is considered b old 
ase ; 








, unless an operator acts from trust- 


worthy information in reference to specific 





A Frw weeks since, under the heading = 

- One of our Model Institutions, we made & 

E R S record of our observations in regard to 
Mi | the progress and position of the Company 
whose title appears at the head of thse 
ines. It has since occurred to us that 
there was one feature of its plans and or- 
ganization, which has much to da with its 
success, to which we did not then give due 
prominence; and that is its system of 
agencies, and the care with ¥hich its 
agents are selected, and their business 
supervised. In addition to its 1,300 local 
agents, selected with great care in regard | 
to moral character, general business quali- 
fications, and adaptation ‘te the work ef 
fire insurance, it has a ‘select corps ‘of 
general and state agents, who, under ‘the 
direction of the executtve officers at head- 
quarters, have each the special supervision 


Tue Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad 
Company, which comprises among its offi- 
cers and directors some of our staunchest 
and most prominent business men, have 
been quietly and effectively building an- 
other trunk line between the Atlantic 
Coast and the Ohio Valley, and expect ina 
little more than a year to have it in opera. 
tion to the Ohio River. This line, which 
was in large part built at the expense of 
the State of Virginia, before 1860, and but 
for the outbreak of war would long ago 


Alleghanies. It has both grades, fuel, and 


ee — 


extremes of heat and cold, ice, snow, and 
climatic obstructions generally, and im- 
parts to it in this respect a marked and {m- 





DEY GOODS 
Tue early spring trade is progressing 


removed, and the large Western purcha- 
gers will find no impediment in fhe way 
of shipping their goods. 
Domestic cottons are in better supply ; 
but the stock in first hands is still far from 
being excessive, and prices are steadily 
maintained by the steadiness of the raw 
material and the resumption of produc- 
tion by the mills, which had been interrupt- 
ed by the “ water famine” of the early part 
of the winter. 
Unbleached sheetings and shirtings are 
in somewhat better supply, but prices re- 
main without material change. Sales have 
been active during the past week, particu- 
larly of Massachusetts standards, which are 
becoming very popular. ; 
In bleached sheetings and sheetings 
the demand continues active and the sales 
from first hands are comparatively larger. 
The stock of medium and low grades in 
first hands is being rapidly reduced, and 
prices are firm, with an upward tendency. 
Quotations are without any essential 
change. 
Printing cloths are for the time, rather 
inactive, but the prices for immediate de- 
livery are firm. 
There is a tolerably fair business in 
prints of popular styles, and prices are 
well maintained; but sales are hardly to 
the extent anticipated = the agents and 
manufactures. The market is well sup- 
plied with new and attractive styles. 
Ginghams are in active demand for the 
popular makes, and the supply in first 
hands is hardly up to the sales. Prices are 


rm. 
Printed lawns and percales are in better 
demand, and the sales increase as the 
season advances, though it is early yet for 


fabrics. Quotations are steadily miain- 
tained. 


the market is active and prices are firm. 


firm in price and sales are active. 
Stripes and ticks are not specially 


maintained. 


change. 
tions are firmly maintained. 
are unchanged but firm. 


undergone no change. 
not been revised. 


quotations. 


ment in the colorings of these goods. 


encouragingly. 


the jobbers, but the sales to the clothiers 
for thelr fat Basal” of heawy weights, 


maintained. The sales of the week were 
large, notwithstanding the general suspen- 
sion of business on the 22d. 

Satinets are not in very active demand 
for any makes, but there is a fair business 
doing in light weights. 

Cc are in improved demand, and 
sales of desirable qualitics and styles are 
quite spirited. The season opens favora- 
bly and prices are firm. 

Foreign goods will be affected by the 
ending of the war, but there are no indi- 
cations of any immediate change in the 
market for staple goods, and itis yet early 
for any movement in styles adapted to 
the spring demand. he commence- 
ment of the season of Lent produces a 
very decided effect upon the city retail 
trade, and the demand for fancy silks and 
millinery articles has not yet commenced. 
The sales at auction thus far have been 
very fair for the time of year, and mostly 
of staple goods, of which the larger job- 
bing houses have a sufficient stock re- 
maining over to meet the early spring 
custom. 








HARVEY FISK. A. 8 HATCH. 


OrFicr or Fisk & Hatcn, BANKERS, 
o. 5 NASSAU STREET, 
New York, Feb. 27th, 1871. 


THE FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 
ROAD COMPANY, 
originally offered by us last Winter, were 
so rapidly taken that, prior to the 1st of 
June last,a sufficient amount had been 
sold (upward of $5,000,000) to supply the 
Company with all the money that would 
be required until March or April of the 
present year. . 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD—A NEW TRUNK LINE 
FROM THE SEABOARD TO THE 
WEST—is already completed and in oper- 
ation from Richmond to the celebrated 
White Sulphur Springs, 227 miles; and 
there remain but 200 miles, now under 
construction, to complete it to the West- 
ern terminus on the Ohio River, 315 miles 
below Pittsburg, at the head of reliable and 
continuous navigation. 

During the past year the work on the 
Western Division, between the Ohio 
River and the Falls of the Kanawha, 
about 100 miles, has been prosecuted with 
great vigor, and as rapidly as a due regard 
to economy would permit, over 4,000 men 
having been employed during a great por- 
tion of the time. This division—which 


will bring the Kanawha coal-mines into 
immediate connection with the Western 
markets, and with the iron furnaces of 
Southern Ohio, and thus commence at 
once the development of the coal traffic 
of the road—is now nearly ready for the 
track, which will be laid, and the division 
put in operation, by the month of August 
next, (1871). 


Meanwhile the work on the intermediate 


section, between the Falls of the Kanawha 
and White Sulphur Springs, is bein 
carried forward, soas to be completed an 
ready for traffic as soon as the tunnel at 
the Big Bend of the Greenbrier can be 
opened. 


The entire road will be completed and 


Provision is made in all necessary par- 


ticulars for a double track, which, it is be- 
lieved, will be imperatively demanded for 
the accommodation of the traffic of the | redemption of five-twenty bonds, 
road within a very short period after it is 
opened for through business. 


The completed portion of the road is 


already doing & GOOD LOCAL BUSINESS, 


and opens the immense mineral 


riches of Virginia and West Virginia,whose 
coal and iron are celebrated for their qual- 


rich the means of communication which 
affords them access to the markets East 


and West. : 
. Theadvantages of the Che and 
Ohio Railroad as A.GREAT East axp 


WEST THROUGH LIN® for the transporta- 
tion of the heavy freights (which consti- 
tute the principal part of the East and 
West through traffic) are numerous and 


important. 

1. A SHORT ROUTE, connecting the 
Atlantic Coast with the principal produce 
centers and markets for the consumption 
and production of Eastern manufpctures 
and imported goods throughout the West | W 
and Southwest. 





2. LOW GRADES. 
8. LIGHT CURVES. 
4. A GENIAL CLIMATE, which ren- 


ders the entire route remarkably free from 





an active business in these warm-weather 


Denims of inferior makes are not in 
good demand; but for the popular makes 


Cottonades of the better qualities are 


Apron checks are selling more freely; 
but there is a falling off in the demand for 
these fabrics from the South. Prices steady. 


active; but the business is about equal to 
the usual requirements of the season, and 
prices of the various makes are steadily 


Cotton bags. Thereis a steady demand 
for these goods and prices are without 


Corset jeans are more active and quota- 
Cambrics are of steady sale and prices 
Silesias are selling freely, but prices have 
Rolled jaconets are very firmly held by 
agents on account of the greatly reduced 
supply in first hands, but quotations have 
Tn other descriptions of domestic cottens 
there are no important points to notice. 
The market prices are generally steady at 
Muslin de laines are in moderately active 
demand, but the sales are not yet large. 
The manufacturers’ agents make a very 
attractive display of spring styles, and the 
new designs exhibit marked improve- 


Woolen shawls are selling freely, and 
the spring business in them commences 


Cloths are in rather better demand from 


are diminishing. Theclothiers, however, 


Fancy cassimeres of desirable styles are 
in active demand, and prices are firmly 


THE INDEPENDENT. 














portant superiority over the more northerly 


ery-encouragingly, and the sales of the} routes, and admits of safe, economical, and 
wyetk are large, while prices are generally | rapid railroad operation throughout the | ¢ 


ar. 
firmly maintained. Two causes which |5°5", wroTERN TERMINUS at the 
have delayed business to a certain extent | heed of reliable navigation on the Ohio 
are now removed, which affected transac- | River, at a point below the principal ob- 
tions in both foreign and domestic goods. 


The uncertainty in relation to the continu- 
ation of the German-French war has 
happily given way to a certainty of peace; 
and, as the manufacturing industries of 
Germany and France will be at once re- 
sumed, and gold will soon find its true 
commercial level, there will be miore 
Stability to the importing business, and all 
parties will be able to make their calcu- 
lations on something like a reliable basis. 
The difficulty of high railroad freights is 


structions to navigation, Yom which com- 
munication by water with the West, 


road at Pittsburg, and by 225 miles and 181 
miles respectively than the western termint of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad at Wheel- 
ing and Parkersburg. 
6. AN EASTERN TERMINUS on the 
waters of the Chesapeake Bay, at the 
center of the Atlantic coast-line ‘of the 
United States, where is found the best and 
most commodious harbor on the entire 
coast for the entrance, shelter, loading, and 
exit of sea-going vessels, with abundance 
of water for ships of the deepest draught 
and always free from ice. 

7. A COMPARATIVELY LIGHT 


terest and dividends. 


difficult and costly lines. 


expect to share. 


nomical transportation to the seaboard; and 
any line of communication which can re- 


ever s0 little, will widen the area of profit- 


itself. 


over 20,000 MILES OF RAILROAD. 


ten millions of peonle. 


Messrs. W. H. Aspinwall, A. A. Low, F. 


ciate Directors. 


tional amount.of the 


masmusad snatorp: 


original price aFon 
The Be 


least $30,000,000. 
provided for their redemption. 


Bonds, and in denominations o 
6100, $500, and $1,000, 


the City of New York. 

The superior advantages, valuable prop- 
erty and franchises, and able and honor- 
able management of the Chesapeake and 


worthy corporations in the country, and 
commend its Securities to the unhesita- 
ting confidence of capitalists and investors. 

Pamphlets, maps, and full particulars 
furnished upon application. 


FISK & HATCH, Bankers. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Wasuinoren, February 4, 1871. 
PvBtic notice is hereby given that hooks 
will be opened on the 6th day of March 
next, in this country and in Europe, for 
subscriptions to the National Loan, under 
the Act approved July 14, 1870, entitled 
“An Act to authorize the Refunding of the 
National Debt,” and the Act in amend- 
ment thereof, approved January 20, 1871. 
The places at which subscriptions may 
be made, and the names of the authorized 
agents of the Government, will be an- 
nounced hereafter. The proposed loan 
comprises three classes of Bonds, namely : 
First. Bonds to the amount of five hun- 
dred millions of dollars, payable in coin, 
at the pleasure of the United States, after 
ten years from the date of their issue, and 
bearing interest, payable quarterly in coin, 
at the rate of five per cent. per annum. 
Second. Bonds to the amount of three 
hundred millions of dollars, payable in 
coin, at the pleasure of the United States, 
after fifteen years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quar- 
terly in coin, at the rate of four and a half 
per cent. per annum. 
Third. Bonds to the amount of seven 
hundred millions of dollars, payable in 
coin, at the pleasure of the United States, 
after thirty years from the date of their 
issue, and bearing interest, payable quar- 
terly in coin, at the rate of four per cent. 
per annum. 
Subscribers to the Loan will have pref 
erence in the following order, namely : 
First. Subscribers for equal amounts of 
each class of bonds. 
Second. Subscribers for equal amounts 
of bonds bearing interest at the rate of 
four and a half per cent. and of bonds 
bearing interest at the rate of five per cent. 





bonds. 


scriber will be required to deposit two 


bonds are delivered ; and payment may be 


trains running through from Richmond to | made either in coin or in bonds of the 
the Ohio River during the summer of 1872. 


United States known as FIVE-TWENTY 
BONDS, at their par value. The coin re- 


The bonds will be registered or issued 


the United States, at the office of the 


‘Treasurer, any Assistant Treasurer or | Congetoss, G: 


designated Depositary of the Govern- 
ment. 
The bonds of the several classes afore- 


from the payment of all taxes or dues of 
the United States, as well as from taxation 


8. 





GENERAL MARKET REPORT. 
A Table af Quotations will be found in another 
BREADSTUFFS.—A dull and heavy feeling has 


haracterized cur Wheat market during the greater 
ortion of the fast week. The reduced limits to shippers’ 


BOYNTON’S 
Portable and Brick Set Furnaces, 


for heating all Classes of Private 
and Public Buildings, with An- 





orders anatte firmness of freights: have induced a 
few specutative holders to realize; but the princi- 
pal receivers have preferred to purchase rather than 
sell, and the business has been largely eonfined to 
buyers for investment, though we rape fair amount | Parior Furnaces and Double Heat- 
Medes : of bustness with shippers, mainly to complete cargoes. 
Southwest, and Northwest is reliable and The keaviness bas been confined chiefly to Spring, of 
almost uninterrupted ‘throughout the | wrich our stock mainly consists, Helders of Winter, 
greater portion of the year, and twhich 78 | in view of a very Iimited supply of Sound, have not 
nearer to Cincinnati by 815 miles than the | pressed its sale. At the close there was quite an active 
western terminus of the Pennsylvania Rail- | aemand both for Spring ed Winter 





115,162 bushels, and the sales 297,100 bushels, The 
market for Flour early in the week was dull and 
drooping; but later quite an active export inquiry 
sprung up, and Shipping Extras were sought after at 
higher prices. We have steadily reduced 
stock, and estimate ft at 815,000 bbls, which 
is light, the prospective wants of shippers 
and the material advance in Wheat considered. 
At the close the demand was more gencral and the 
market5@10 cts. better for low grades, 10@15 cts. on 
trade brands, and 15@25cts. higher for Family Extras, 


CAPITAL AND DEBT, representing 
cost of construction, and consequently a 
light tax upon traffic for payment of in- 


Monday restricting the al inqui: 
has been chiefly for Philadelphia an 

stock is reduced to about 600, ] 
ample for the season. At the close the market is quiet. 


jet; but, with limited arriy. is 
ave been light. — is held at 


All these conditions favor a cheap and 
economical working of the line, and 
enable the Chesapeake and Ohio route to 
compete successfully for as much of the 
through Western traffic as it can accom- 
modate; and to do a profitable business at 
rates which would not pay by the more 


000 bushels, which is 


fi 
1 12 in store and State at $112@1 1! 


COFFEE.—There has been a generally strong tone 
current on all grades throughout the week, with the 
tendency rather toward a higher range of values, All 
the cheap and desirable grades of Brazil have been 
picked up by leading jobbing houses, and the stock is 


now not only emall! and poorly assorted, but holders 
to negotiate except at an advance, as late ad- 


r 
European r. East and West 
mall, 
COTTON.—The market has been Irregular and fever- rd] , 


ish, without any positive change in values. Early dur- 
ing the week under review a pretty good call from ex- 
porters and lighter arrivals gave a little strength to 


the position, and a slight advance took place: but this LH 
was quickly lost on less encouraging advices from CG eo rge B I iss & Co. ¥ 
abroad and an increase of arrivals at the ports, and as 

- IMPORTERS AND DEALERS 


i] ” FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


MOLASSFS,—Foreign grades of all kinds remain 
quite dull, and there is scarcely a basis for quotations. 
The old crop is apparently not wanted at any price’ 
while the new crop moves only in small lots to the 
ade, the majority of re‘incrs either importing direct § 


or finding no use for stock at the moment. Domestic 
is in large supply and quite irregular on common stock, 


It will also control a Southwestern 
through trade, peculiarly its own, the area 
and amount of which will be enormously 
extended and increased by the establish- 
ment of this route, a trade which has now 
no profitable access to the Atlantic Coast 
markets, and which no existing route can 


roduction are favorable and 
India grades are firmer but quiet, as the 


The most apparent and pressing want of 
the grain, pork,and wool-producing regions 
of the West at the present time is more eco- 


duce the cost of this transportation, by 


able production, and draw to itself a full 
traffic, by alaw as certain and as prompt 
in its operation as the law of gravitation 


The waters of the Ohio River, which 
flow by the western terminus of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad, connect 
with more than 12,000 MILES OF RELI- 
ABLE RIVER NAVIGATION, and 8,000 
MILES ADDITIONAL which are avail- 
able for portions of the year, and with 


PROVISIONS.—On the Hog product business has 
been moderate go far as actual consumption and ex- 
port was concerned; but there has.been jiderab} 


thracite, Bituminous Coal, or 
Wood; Family and Hotel Low and 
Bouble Oven Ranges; Improved 
Baltimore Fire Place Heaters; 


ers; Cooking, Parlor, Office, 
School, Laundry, and Depot 


——<———— 


EXPLANATION. 


HOOFLAND'S GERMAN BITTERS 


is entirely vegetable and contains no liquor. Itis a compound of Flaid Extracts. The Roots, Herbs, and 
B: rom e extracts are made’are gathered in Germany; all the medical virtues are extracted 
from them by a scientific chemist. These extracts are then forwarded to this country, to be used expressly for 

1 " e no alcoholic substance of any kind used in co . 
hence it is free from all the objections incident to the use of a liquor preparation, 


HOOFLAND’S CERMAN TONIC 
HOOFLAND’S CERMAN TONIC 


ration of the Bitters for those who do not like extreme Bitter. It is composed of all the in- 


the manufacture of this Bitters. 





Stoves, have for many years been" 
known as the most desirable 
goods of thisclass in the country, 
and have been more generally and 
extensively used. Thirty years of 
practical experience have given 
us a thorough knowledge of the 
business, in all its branches, 
such as fow possess. We now 
have a most complete stock of the 
above goods. 


We have REDUCED our PRICES to correspond 
with the Gimes, and bave increased our Facilities for 
— and are prepared to fill orders to any 
exten 

We also guarantee the work we do ourselves tobe 
perfectly satisfactory. 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & C0., 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. %4WATER ST.,N.Y., 


an 
ie exports of the weck | and BLISS & BROWN, 158 state st., Chicago, Il. 





DUNHAM 


SUCCESSORS TO 


NEW YORK. 


itters combined with pure Santa Creu 


az rum and agreeable flavoring extracts. Its use is rec- 
ommended when sume pure stimulant isrequired in connection with the tonic properties of te Busters. 


He 
and all affections arising from weakness or want of action in the Liver or Digestive Organs. The great remedy for 


IMPURE BLOOD, 


and all diseases arising from it. 

These remedies will rebuild their Constitution faster than any other known remedy. 

r fore the public thirty years azo, with all the prejudices of so-called “patent 

medicine operating against then; but gradually their virtues became known, and now, to-day, they stand at 
the endorsement of eminent judges, lawyers, clergymen, and 


TESTIMONY 


like the following was never before offered in behalf of any medicinal preparation: 


HON. GC. W. WOODWARD, 


ia, writes: 


The remedies were placed 


the nead of all preparations of their class, with 
physicians, 


Chief-Justice of the Sup 
arch beneae Saee oopity Site Sree 3 action in the system. 
Yours, truly, GEO. W. WOODWARD. 
HON. JAMES THOMPSON, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 


I consider ‘* Hoofiland’s German Bitters’ a valuable medicine in case of attacks of Indig 
this from my experience of it, i 


HON. GEO. SHARSWOOD, 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, 











Mayor of the City of Buffalo, N. ¥. 
I have used “ Hoofland’s 
decidedly beneficial effects, 


Buf 
tters and Tonic’ in my family during the past 
tone and vigor to the system. Their use has been productive of 

WM. F. ROGERS. 









mpounding the Bitte 


ik _ 


AR 
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Philadelphia, March 16th, 1867. 


Tonic, usefnlin diseases of the digestive organs, and of 


Philadelphia, April 22d, 1866. 
«stion or Dyspep- 
Yours, with respect, JAMES THOMPSON, 


Philadelphia, June st, 1968, 


that “Hoofland’s German Bitters” is avery good tonic, relieving dyspeptic 
GEORGE SiHAKSWOOD. 


HON. WM. F. ROCERS, 


Mayor's Office, alo, Fume 22d, 1869, 
y 


HON. wo 
Ex-Mavor of Williamsport, Pennant tse JAMES M. oD, 

ta: ding ‘“* Hoofland’s German Tonic” to any one who may be afflicted with 
ly that it was impossible to keep any foo: 
alk half a mile, Two bottles of Tonic effected a perfect 


i aataiaatat JOHN EUTERMARKS, Esq., 
we er of Judge Mayn: Williamsport, P: 
hls centy that Uhave used "Hi Ta 


cure. 
JAMES M. WOOD. 


ae 
oofland’s German-Bitters” .for dyspepsia, and found it an invaluable 


Principal office and manufactory at the German Medicine Store, No. 631 ARCH STRERT, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUCCISTS 
AND DEALERS IN MEDICINES EVERYWHERE. 


5 
ear, and can recom- 


on my stomach, and I became 





No. 340 Broadway, 





doing in a speculative way at rather lower. prices, as 
the pressure to operate was mostly from seliers. Since 
the decline, however, }pere has been more steadiness, 
particularly en Meats suited to the foreign markets; as 
holders again entertain a belief that the political FURNISHING DEPARMENT. 
complexion of affairs abroad rather offset the not very 
encouraging commercial advices, and that ultimately ARNOLD CONSTABLE & C0 
a good foreign outlet will be presented. Beef ’ » 
but desirabic lots are scarce, 
with much confidence, 
though aconsiderable amount of Texas packed can 
be bougit comparatively cheap. 


These rivers and railroads wash the 
shores and traverse the territory of SIX- 
TEEN MAGNIFCENT, POPULOUS, 
AND GROWING STATES, containing 
1,000,000 square miles; unite more than 
200 towns and cities, of which at least 25 
contain each a population of 20,000 and 
upward; and minister to the wants of 


The tonnage of the Upper Ohio, in steam- 
ers, barges, and boats, exceeds that of New 
York ; and the trade of the Ohio River, as es- : 
timated by Government engineers, exceeds the 
entire foreign commerceof the United States. 

To all this vast area, with its magnificent 
internal systems of water and railroad 
transportation, its teeming population,.its 
wealth of production, and its enormous 
commerce, THE CHESAPEAKE AND 
OHIO RAILROAD OPENS AN ACCES. 
SIBLE, SHORT, EASY, AND _ ECO- 
NOMICAL OUTLET TO THE AT- 
LANTIC COAST, upon whose shores the 
great West and Southwest must find the 
chief market for their products, and 
whence they must mainly draw their sup- 
plies of manufactured and foreign goods. 

Among the officers and Directors are 
some of our best known and prominent 
business men. Mr. C. P. Huntington, 
whose financial management of the great 
Central Pacific Railroad has been g0 suc- 
cessful, is President of the Company; with 


9¥ cis. tor No, 12 Box 
telined very dall and heavy at bx wlsk 


a 
XK CATTLE MARKET 


FOR WEEK ENDING TUESDAY, FEB, 28TH, 1871. 
{Reportep Expressty For Tus [NDePeNDzNT.] 


Bexves.—The market has been very dull and lower. 
Mitca Cows.—The warket is steady, with a fair de- 


rivals of dressed prices are rather easier. 


G. Clark, Richard Irvin, and others, well- 


known merchants of New York, as Asso- | swine.—Prices are easier. 


PRICES OF BEFF CATTLE AT ™ PRINCIPAL ARNOLD, CONSTABLE ‘2 CO. 


We are now authorized to sell an addi- 


FIRST MORTGAGE 6 PER CENT. 
eviohen RONDS of the Company, at the 





ana 
onds are secured by a m ze 
upon the entire road, franchises, and prop- 
erty of the Company, WHICH NOW, IN 
COMPLETED ROAD AND WORK: 
DONE, EXCEEDS THE ENTIRE 
AMOUNT OF THE MORTGAGE; and 
which, when completed, will be worth at 


SENERAL QUOTATIONS, 


A stinking fund of $100,800 per annum is 





They are issued as Coupon or Registered 


Interest payable May and November, in 





Ohio Railroad Company render it one of 
the most substantial, reliable, and trust- 





POSTSCRIPT. 
LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN TH 





Monpay Evenrna. February 28, 1871. 

Trp following are the wholesale net cash vrices of all 
the leading styles of Domestic Dry Goods sold inthe New 
York market It is confidently believec that this weekly 
intormation, specially reported to Tus INDEPENDENT. (and 
more perfectly thanto any other newspaper in the city,) 
is worth, to every dry goods mercnant, ten times the sub- 
scription price of the paper, 















BROWN SHEERTINGS 







es 


FAMILY AND HOTEL 


Spring stock now open. 


DAMASKS AND TOWELINGS, BYTHE YARD. 


WHITE GOODS IN ALL TIE POPULAR MAKFS, 
SUMMER AND OPERA FLANNELS, QUILTS, Erc, 


closed outat GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
N. B.—Sheets and Pillowcases madeto order, 


RANDOLPH'S 


CLOTHING EMPORIUM 


OVERCOATS FROM $9 TO $18. 


RANDOLPH’S, 684 Broadway, 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL. 





4 SH E) BE - 

SUGARS.—The market for Raws has been fairly - a: a oe ae Ce 
active, but In rather a demoralized condition, and . 
prices are decidedly lower. The movement was not 
the result of a desire to purchase—as the trade are dis- SUITE). 
tributing little stock, and refiners are working ata 
loss, with their production selling slowly and declining 
daily; but was aimingto a strong desire to realize, 
particularly on current arrivals, which are wet, heavy, GREAT VARIETY, 
Prices are too much unsettled to 
admit of «lose quotations, bu' 


DAMASK TAPLECLOTHS AND NAPKINS (EN 


PLAIN HUCK AND FANCY DAMASK TOWELS, IN 


t §34@2% cts. for SILK AND LINEN LUNCH-CLOTHS AND NAP- 
i Fair to Good Refining, KINS. 
are approximating 


The balance of our BLANKET STOCK will be 


BROADWAY, COR. IS9thSTREET. 





Vear CaLves.—With more live Calves and free ar- NEW SPRING GEoBsS 
i 15 We 


Snrrp.—The market has been more active, but prices 


will offer on MONDAY, Feb. 27th, 


y 

PIQUES, from 5 cents per yard, 

CRETON DRESS PATTERNS. 

PRENCH. ENQGTICO,. anda DOMESLIC CALICORS, 
new spring styles, 

A complete stock of NEW PLAIN PLAID and 


95 
1% 
2 MIXED MATERIAL for street ana traveling cos- 


tumes, 


BROADWAY, COR. {9th STREET. 


Medium, Rich, and Extra- Quality 





“/BLACK SILKS, 


PLAIN COLORED TAFFETAS AND FAILLES, 
BLACK AND WHITE AND GRISAILLE 
STRIPED SILKS, Erc., Ero, 


AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


NEW FRESH GOODS FROM THE 
MOST CELEBRATED MAN- 
UFACTURERS, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


BROADWAY, cor. {9th St. 


SPRING OPENING 
ELEGANT CARPETS, 


WE WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, 267TH 
INST., LARGE INVOICES OF 


Fine Carpets, 


MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR OUR SPRING 
SALES, FROM DESIGNS CONFINED EX- 
CLUGIVELY TO US, COMPRISING PAT- 
TERNS AND COLORINGS 
ADAPTED TO 


EVERY STYLE OF DECORATION. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO., 


BROADWAY, COR. [9th STREET. 
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Third. Subscribers for five per cent. Utica... 





ree Ie 
© r 


RRR Ker 


When a subscription is made, the sub- | Boot, z 
BR 


—— 
a 


Win 
per cent. of the amount thereof, to be ac- | ABiroscoren. 
counted for by the Government when the | Pmsht 4. 














with coupons, as may be desired by sub- | Us 
scribers. Registered bonds will be issued iis 
which will be enormously increased as it| of the denominations of $50, $100, $500, |. 
$1,000, $5,000, and 10,000; and coupon | yon, 
bonds of each denomination except the | Yore,22.inch. 
ity and abundance, and would alone en-|lasttwo. The interest will be payable in ¥ 

























Amoskens. 
Pepperell.....0.--+e00 13 
in any form by or under state, municipal, | £600" sere 
or local authority. 
After maturity, the bonds last issued | pactic. 
ill be first redeemed, by classes and! Menchester 
numbers as may be designated by the 


Secretary of the Tr 5 
Gro. 











CANTON FLANNELS. 





Mourning Coods. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


HAVE OPENED, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


MOURNING DRESS GOODS, 


200 PIECES & PARIS QUALITY BLACK IRON 
GRENADINES, AT PRICES 20 PER CENT. 
LOWER THAN THOSE OF LAST YEAR. 


8-4 IRON GRENADINF, AT EQUALLY LOW 
RATES, NOTWITIISTANDING THEIR PRES- 
ENT SCARCITY IN THIS MARKET, 


COURTAULD’S CREPES 


AT MUCH LOWER PRICES THAN 
FORMERLY. 
A VISIT OF INSPECTION IS REQUESTED. 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVE., 
NINTH AND TENTH STS. 


Thomson’s New Styles 
GLOVE-FITTING: CORSET. 









AS! 


; 
i 


y 


All infringers of our Patents, 
or of our Copyright, 
In Names, 
Will be Prosecuted. 


$ THE ’ 

Ventilating or Summer Corset. 
Entirely ey ahd and perfect in shape. 

Tio auiower con GloverKitting’™ then tier 
before offered ; which, with our former qual- 
ities, make the assortment complete. 
These justly celebrated PATENT GLOVE-FITTING 
are constantly gaining favor in the United 
States as well as in foreign countries, 

Alware ask for THOMSON’S GENUINE GLOVE. 
FITTING, every Corset being stamped. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., 


Bole Patentees, 391 BROADWAY. HK. Y. 














44 PRINTED PERCALES, Paris atviea 2% cents ver 


Curran,Goodwin,Walker&Co 


359 Broadway and 71 Franklin St., 


IN ADDITION TO THEIR USUAL STOCK OF 


SILKS, FANCY DRESS COODS, Etc., 


Have opened a New Department, embracing everything in the way of 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC WOOLENS. 
. Are also now opening a very attractive and beautiful stock of ' 
Foreign Dress Goods, Silks, Rithons, White Goods, Hosiery, 
Shawls, etc., 


Selected by their Buyer now in Europe, 
Are constantly recciving fresh accessions to their celebrated 


RED LION BRAND ALPAGA. 


DOUBLE 
FACE, 


their well- known brand of 
W. ALEXANDRE AND SEAMLESS KID CLOVES. 





Engines, Tools, Machinery, etc., 
FOR SALE AT THE 


Novelty fron Works, 


FOOT OF EAST 121s STREET, N. Y. CITY. 
Embracing Engines, Pla 


‘Wheels, 66-inch diamet«r ; and 

1 ns Beam Engine, 60 inches by 10 feet stroke. 
gue, 

JNO. S&S. SCHULTZE, 


RECEIVER OF THE NOVELTY IRON WORKS. 
New York, March Ist, 1871. 


PATENTS. 


Inventors who wish to secure Letters Patent should 
send for New Pateat Law Pam 
by MUNN & 





phiet, Furnished gratis 





To General Agents—Life Insurance.—One 





Live Insurance Companies of New York holds ready 
for reassignment some of the best General Agency 
Districts in the New England, Middle, and Western 
Life Insurance men of experience and ap- 
proved standing are invited to make 


J.R. TERRY, 


19 UNION SQUARE, 
Importer and Manufacturer 


GENTS’, LADIES’, AND CHILDREN’S 


HATS AND FURS, 


has now ready his Fall and Winter stock of elegant 
goods at LOW PRICES, 


A Discount to Clercymen, 





3 
S’ INK 
RECEIVED THE FIRST PREMIUM AT THE AMERI- 
CAN _INSTITOTF, 1870, 
45 Dey Street New York. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 3060 YEARS, 
Trusses, Bandages, Elastic Stockings, ete., applied by 
. F. Ford and lady attendant. Send for directions for 
taking measurements, 
HEPARD & DUDLEY, 150 William street N. Y. 








Connecticut—General Agent Wanted.—A 
leading New York Life Insurance Company requires 
the services of a first-class, experienced, and succese- 
ful Life Insurance man as General Agent for the State 





territory, giving references and extent of previous 

business, Opportanities are here presented to men of 

the first talent to secure fields seldom to be had from 

a first-classcompany. Address 

“GENERAL AGENCY,” 
P.-O, Box 1837, New York. 











RARE AND BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


CHOICE VEGETABLES 
CAN ALWAYS BE GROWN BY SOWING 





The Seventeenth Annual Edition of their 


Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s 
Guide to the Flower and 
Kitchen Carden, 


scriptive Price-List of 


SMALL FRUITS, age ES Jeading varieties of 


medicinal extract of native roots and 
BLIS8'S ILLUSTRATED GARDENER'S ALMANAC | 7 
AND ABRIDGED CATALOGUE, 
containing a monthly calendar of operations, mailed to 
all applicants upon receipt of a three-cent stamp. 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
23 Park Piace and 20 Murray Street, 


93,000 CHILDREN 


are now singing from the New Sabbath School Book, 


SILVER SONG, 


by W. A. Ogden. Greatest su 
the people, Thousands of lette: 


Nature's most sovere 
properties, which God has instilled into the vegetable 





ness will find convincing evidence of its restorative 
power debi. 
ttated, and desp: have frequent 





in Bronchial, Throat, Lung ‘Diseasee it h 
fame ~ and —_ truly remarkable cures, where other 
ra 


med failed. Bold di at @1 per 
bottle. Pr th 
Tinta ime oe OE 


of © ticut. This isa rare opportunity to secure 
an excellent territory, in which to represent one of the 
largest and best-known Companies, Address, with 
references, “CONNECTICUT,” care of this paper, 


| New York, 





uilding Paper 
OF TURER GRADES, 


x TARRED SHEATHING, 
for outside of Studding, under Clapbo 3 
A non-conductor of cold, heat, ‘and — 


ness, 

Prepared Plastering BO 
acheap and perfect pubstitute for ae 
plaster; makes a smooth, warm, and sub 
stantial wall at less than balf the usual 


cost. 
oe ets THICK ROOFING 
and Quartz Cement make a good 
fire-proof roof for less than 6.50 opaeem : 
Samp circulars sent free, by 
ROCK RIVER PAPEK CO., 


B. F. HALE, cago; Or, 
Band H Frankfort street, N. Y. 


INVALIDS’ TRAV- 
ELING CHAIRS, FROM 615 to 
hd for in and out.door use. 
bq Any one having use ofthe hands 
‘can propel and guide one. Hav- 


in; 
child of five years can push a 
coe person about, Invalid.’ 
anes to order. ‘ENT 
SEDAN CARRYING CHAIRS. 
b>, State your case and send sane 
S) for circular, STEPHEN 
Sere 
















9 William st., New 





iscov- 
a 


rmony 


kingdom for healing the sick, Itis a great restorer for 
he strength and vigor of the system. Those who are 
anguid, sleepless, have nervous apprehensions or 
ears, or any of the affections symptomatic of weak. 





upon trial. feel dull, drowsy, 


are loud in its praise 





Examine it and see for yourselves. 
Co indred. 


LUMBER. 





W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, 
111 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio. 
For sale by Book Dealers generally. 


EDWARD SEARS’ 


Engraving Establishment, 
48 Beekman Street, 


> Safety Hoisting 
Machinery. 


OTIS BROTHERS & CO., No. 309 Broadway, New York 


RAVELERS 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT INSURANCE 
COMPANY of Hartford, Conn. Cas! 
Assets $1,500,000, Grants LIFE and EN. 
DOWMENT Policies of all approved 


Southern Yellow Pine Flooring, 
Southern Yellow Pine Joist, 
Southern Yellow Pine Scantling, 
Southern Yellow Pine Beams, 
Southern Yellow Pine Girders, 
poet ba + _ 
outhern Yello 
them Ye w Pine Building 


Southern Yellow Pine Ship-Stock, 
Southern Yellow Pine W'f Timber, 
Southern Yellow Pine Heavy 








der of the line, 


York and Osw 


ABLE IN COLD. 


Interest SEVEN per Cent., GOoLp De 
Annum, FREE OF GOVERN MEy7 
TAX, payable in New York, Jap. 


uary and July. 


IN DENOMINATIONS of 
$100, $500, AND $1,009, 
220 Miles of the Road Fisishay 


DOING A PROFITABLE BUSINEsy, 
Much Progress Made in 


the Remainder. 


THE ROAD-iTS IMPoRr. 


ANCE, Ete. 


The road upon which these securities are based 
one of first-class importance. It spans the State 4 
New York from its Metropolis to its northern borders 
No public wor of greater magnitude, or of fatter 
promise of utility and profit, has ever been undertakes 
in this state. - 
Its northern terminus is atthe city of Oswego, ® 
Lake Ontario. From this point it traverses, in the & 
rection of New York, the rich and populous countigg 
of Oswego, Onelda, Madison, Cayuga, Onondag, 
Cortland, Chenango, Otsego, Delaware, Bullivan, 
Ulster, and Orange, where it strikes the borders of 
New Jersey, whence it continues, under another name 
and a separate charter obtained from that state, tothe 
City of New York. The last-named division fs Dowip 
course of construction. The entire length of the road, 
including its branches, is upward of 400 miles, 

It is admirably located for Securing 4 large and prof. 
{table business, The northern section of New Jersey 
through which it passes is one of the most healthful 
and picturesque regions in the vicinity of New York 
It only needs the additional attraction of the rallroaj 
facilities which this line will afford to transform {t {p. 
to a wealthy and populous suburb of the metropolis; 
thus securing to that division of the road alarge ang 
constantly increasing local business, 

The other and main division traverses the entry 
length of the great Midiand counties of New Yor, 
which have been hitherto almost destitute of railroa 
facilities, These counties are as fertile and productirg 
as any in the state; and, as this road will furnish they 
their much needed facilities for transportation ang 
travel, it cannot fail to command, throughout Its entire 
length, a large and remunerative local business, 

Its advantages for through business, both Northen | 
and Western, are also unsurpassed. It shortens the 
railroad connection of the City of New York with 
Oswego and Canada forty-five miles; and, by meany 
of a branch to Auburn, where it connects with the New 
York Central, it shortens that connection with Buffalg 
and the West seventy miles, These are {mportant 
advantages, Taken in connection with its thorough 
construction, its easy grades, and its freedom fma 
sharp curves, it cannot fail to compete successful! 
with any and all other roads for through busineg 
Possessing such superior advantages for commanding 
both local and through business, and being one of th 
trunk lines of road starting from the great commercial 
center of the Union, there would seein to be no roo 
to doubt that the road will prove to be one of the mut 
remunerative in the country. 


COAL BUSINESS. 

The Company, some months since, eonc!uded a con 
tract with the Derawarr AND Hopson Canat Company 
for the transportation of their coal to the northern 
portion of the state, which will add largely to the 
business and profits of the road. 


CAPITAL OF THD 
PANY--ITS FENANTIAL 


CONDITION. 


The construction of the road has been unertaken 
under financial auspices equally fayoraie. The cith 
zens of the Midland counties, feeling t! 
of railroad facilities, have made subscriptions to {te 
capital stock to the amount of about air and a hay 
millions of dollars. The larger share of these mh 
scriptions have been made by towns and cities in their 
corporate capacity, and for which they paid in town 
and city bonds bearing seven per cent, interest. Thest 
bends being made by law exempt from local and 
municipal tax:tion, when held in any country through 
which the road passes, the Company have found ready 
sale for them at par and interest whenever they had 
occasion to use the proceeds, thus rendering the sub 
scriptions for which they were given in payment equir. 
alenttocash, The Company, therefore, commencedits 
undertaking with a paid-up capital of about 6,530,000, 
which, it is believed, ia @ larger capital than any 
other railroad enterprise in this country eo 
siarted with. 

To provide the balance of the means that may be 
ound requisite to complete and equip the road, the 
company bas adopted the usual method of Issuing 
bonds secured by’a first mortgage on {ts property. The 
mortgage has been executed. 
w, Geo. Opdyke, and Delos De Wolf, in trust, to 
held as security for the bondholders, the entire row 
and its branches from Oswego to the st«te line of New 
Jersey, togcther with its equipment, franchise, and! 
other property of the company appertaining there's 
dt also provides that the issue of bonds shall lu 
strictl ylimited to $W,000 per mile of road actual 
built and in running order. 


PROTECTION AGAINST 


SPECULATORS, 


By express provision of law, the towns and cit 
which have thus subscribed for and now hold a major 
ity of the capital stock of the company can neve 
dispose of it, whatever the market price may be, with 
out the consent of a majority of the tax-payers in tht 
respective towns and cities, This, virtually, may 
deemed a perpetual prohibition of sale, whereby tht 
control of the road will remain forcver with the farm 
ers and business men residing en {ts line, who, of a 
others, are the parties most interested {fn its succes: 
and thus save St from the hazards of heing madet 
foot-ball of stock operators and specu!ators. 


ITS PROGRESS. 


The company is prosecuting its work with great en@ 
gy,and doing it in the most substantial manner. ft 
has already completed 220 mites of road, ant 
much progress has been made in grading the remaid 
Itis the expectation of the compiik 
if not retarded by unforeseen obstacles, to have tht 
entire road completed within the ensuing calenda 
ear, 


Iron Rails of the best quality, sufictent 
to finish the entire length of Road througt 
to New York City, have just been pur 
chased by the Company, on advantageous 


PRESENT EARNINGS OF 


THE ROAD. 


The portion already In operation, as will be seen by 
the following letter from the President of the Compaah 
is doing a profitable loca! business: 
“ New Yor, Nec, 2, 1878 
“ Mesere. Gronat Opnrne & Co., New York: | 
© Gentiemen :—Your favor of the 1st inst.. asking (0? 
a statement of the Inst month's earnings of the New 
Midland Railroad. is at hand. I bart 
not yet received a report of the earnings for No 


Tr. 

“The earnings for the month of October from al 

sources were €43,.709 17, equal to $524,510 04 per annum 

on the 147 miles of road—viz., 

to Oswego, 125 mi 
“The ro: 


hi stimate the quantity at 300,000) tuna. This 
while some e Sone a0 te @400000 


N. ¥. and 0. & 


PROVISIONS IN MORTGAGE. 


In offering these securities to the public, it is dueto 
the Company to say that in the preparation of thei? 
bonds and the mortgage under which they are ismed 
they have cheerfully adopted every suggestion that #¢ 
have deemed essential to render them the most perfect 
and attractive railroad security on the market. The 
mortgage provides that, in case of default for a period 
of four months in the payment of interest, the bonds 
shall become due; and it empowers the trustees, 0 
that event, to take possession of the road and all other 
property covered by the mortgage, and to use or sell 
the same for the benefit of the bondholders. This we 
eem @ most important provision, as it avoids all ths 
elays and dangers of litigation in case of default. 


REGISTRATION. 


The Bondsare issued with coupons: but they pr> 
vide for registration and reconversion into conpoa 
bonds at the option of the holders. Or, if any holder 
so elect, he may, by surrendering the coupons, convars 
them into permanent registered bonds. 


THE BONDS. 


The bonds are payable in twenty-five years from she 
Ist of July, 1869. They are payable in gold com of the 
United States. They bear gold interest at the rate of 
per cent. per annum, payable in New York,: 
uary end Ist July, free of Government Tax. 


HIGH CHARACTER OF THE 


SECURITY. 


In view of the 66,500,000 paid-up capital of the oo” 
on issuing these bonds; 


constraction; the valuable provisions contained 
the mortgage; the right to convert the tents eS 
eoupon into segistered, and to reconvert thea: 
sound currency in which they are payable; the 
rate of interest they bear, 
din the @ 
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pencer. 


“Hmong the weekly papers ot the land. W 


hades of thoueht. Its volitics are of th« 


peps & corr’ct survey an record of our gen 


airs. —Phi ade!phia Chronicle, 


© The Indenendent, while essentially a relic 
is journal, represects n> particn'ar denom 


tion, giving a fair hearing to al, and be 





th all political and socis] problems chal 


der the new management bas contribu 
pns from Charles Sumner, Senator Wilson 
ice-President Colfax, Rev. Giibert Haven 


















bily paper.— Zhe Star and Sentinel, 


ure editor. He is a gentleman of acknowl! 


intained.— Valley Spirit. 








It conveys to A. 


Main Line from Sidney 
les; New Berlin Branch, 22 miles. 
n tract with the De natn 
ontract wit! e Delaware and Hu 
Stemonn in the Intter part of November, The 


rk. 
LITTLEJOHN, President, 
fidland Railroad Co.” 


Since the above letter was written, the remainder of 
the 220 miles completed road has been put In opers 
tion. 










the importance of tb 
lbp erate 


and the very favorable & 
hibit pi ing letter—in view of a 
these assuring facts, we feel amply warranted fp 00m 
mending these bonds as one of the safest and most 1 
ting raflroad securities ever offered to the publié. 
For sale, or exchanged for G ts and othe 
current securities, by 


GEORGE OPDYKE & 00. 









<c.— Warren Mail. 





lished.— Mechanicaville Journal. 





isers.—Littleston Press, 
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new editor, who has long been its suecess- 
proprietor.— Religious Telescope. 


the Independent is the most enterprising 
most attractive religious vaper published. 
last number contains articles by Vice- 
ident Colfax, Senator Wilson, Hon. Hor- 
ace Greeley, Edna Dean Proctor, Mary Clem- 
mer Ames, and other distinguished men and 
Women. Its size is simply enormous, prob- 

the greatest of any paper in the world. 

Independent, as its name implies, dis- 
Cusses all questions independently and fear- 
leash y.— Delaware Gazette. 


The Independent.—The number received 
since the abdication of the editorial chair by 
Theodore Tilton does not show any falling 
Off in exce!lence on thataccount. This truly 
Mammoth sheet, we think, will continue to 

Gs welcome as everto its scores of thou- 
Slide of subscribers.— The Lancaster Gazette, 


& really wonderful journal, inthe amount, 


ul and industrious manner of its editing. 
most heartily congratulate the publisher, 
F Bowen.—Springfie'd Republic. 
fhe Jadepend-nt.—This well known weekly 
al nveds no commendation. In enter- 


ed, if, indeed, it has an equal.— Zhe Dem- | 


= you want a first-class religious journal, 
for the New York Independent.—The | 





Ootipervative. | 
ES. ILLINOIS. 
ea . Bowen makes his editorial entré in last | 
8 Independext i. a well written leader | 


oanda halfcolumns. After reviewing | 
history of the paper during the past 


| 

| 1 

| MMDtv-two years, he sets forth afresh the 
iples upon which it will bereafter be | 
ucted, and exores:e3 himself in a man- 
vhich will be hailed with satisfaction by 

i ‘hristiay public. He pledges himeelf to | 
in “‘purg, evangelical Ch:istianity as 
“in the-New Testament,” and to givea 


1g hand to its institutions and practical 
; It will be untheological, unc enomina- 
» and radically reformatory, and will | 





This incomparable weekly, whose fame is 
las broad as the continent, has just celebrated, | 
Gn the nresence of all its patrons, its twenty- | 
frst birthday, and we embrace the oppor- 
unity which the occasion presents to join in 
he general er up — present 
sfty atiainmen’s and expr.’ss our hearty good ‘ora 

: ‘ones for its future. There is no weekly Pir vv 
paper in this land, that we know of, in which | Jand. All lover 
fs contained such wealth of ability, such won- | will hope for the 
Arous variety, such progressiveness, such en- | tor and the suc 
erprise, and, withal, so much pure, sound Independent.—T! 
principe a3 in this magnificent newspaper. 
We have a slight knowledge, perhaps, of the The Indenender 
elative valuc ofour cotemporaries; and itis | weexlics in the 
pur opin‘on, based upon what we know of] able. Itisasey 
hem, that Zhe Independent is the best pape 
hat can be bouchfin the United States for | the most.cultivat 
wo dollars and ahalfa year. Wecould not | St. Joseph Valley 
atisfactorily wind up our week were the | ——————— 
uiet but profitable Saturday evenings with 

uyler, Garrison, Spear, and the host of others T he l | 
hose words we have grown to venerate and 

ove, removed.—The Mauch Chunk Coal Ga- 
tte. ‘ 


The enterprise of the New York Independent, 
@ catholicity of its s»irit, the ab li-y of its 
itorial corps, the wide range ¢ f its contents, 
gether with the unequaled list of its d's- 
nguished contributors, give it first rank 
1ow of no other paper which brings so much | 
od and varied reading into a family. Its 
pligion is of a catholic and liberal ‘nature, 
mee its columns are open to men of all 


st possible kind; and its commercial eye 


a 
: rh -| and we are not 
fe; claims the privilege of dealing boldly | 


yd Garrison, and other equal'y distin 
ished men, besides an im.nens@ mass of re 
ious and secular news, able edito ials, ete 
We cordially commend it a3 an invaluable | ll good people 


red aility, and there is no doubt that the 
putation of the paperin his hands will be 


enry C. Bowen, the proprietor, is to be 
peditor. That's good for the paper and 
readers. We siillafford it, with the Jair 
photographs of Grant and Colfax, for 

It’s the best investment you can 


EThe New York Independent, tho largest, |... 5 
mest, and most interesting religious journal | VERMONT .... 


Wt is one of the leading journals in this 
ntrv, and offers great advantages to ad- 


gland ‘liberalism’ in theology, we 
pe thatit will not ose its editorial vigor 
id ability in the least, or be modified in its 


a 
While we hope that Zhe Independent will be 
s tinged hereafter with the spirit of New 
ad views of political and social reform, or 
changed in its manly positions on the ques- 
8 which now agitate the nations of the Old 
rid. We heartily wish The Independent 


rged success under the management of | 


ty, and quality of its matter, and in the | 


, liberality, and usefulness itis unsur- | 






| facts of our time 
| ine ability and 5: 
| dom and progres 
|} popular anpreci 
| Albany Daily Co 


Theodore Tilt 
editor-in-chief o; 
| has retired from 
that paver. Its: 
will Lereafter n 
ment of The Tr 
paper.— Whitley 


r| with literary pr 


Its Extensiy 


The New York Independent gives more for Parts | 
e money investec than any other city 
eckly with which we are acquainted. Its P 
ntents are always comprehensive and vari- THE followit 
us,.and are entirely drawn from original | from our mail- 
ources. On_ financial, commercial, and | .. 
ocial topics The Independent speaks with au- sively that Tm 
hority. Its religious utterances, which are | advertising me 
ongregational in their sympathies, will cer- : 
ainly not conflict with the views of believers 
n other forms; while politically itis gener- advertiser who 
ly more Radical than Repuodlican. Recently | statement. Wi 
ne Independent has taken to sendiny out a|.. i 
ponthly supplement—an illustrated sheet of | this revelation 
pur large pages. This is printed on the finest | fieures made i 
nd whitest of paper, in a manner that nearly | ae ’ 
proaches perfection. Some of the wood | 04! books. Ac 
meravings in the last issue are really beauti- | mind that Tu 
nl in d'sign and execution. The literary | 
patter of thesunplement is also of the first | 
uality. ‘The cost of the extra sheet alone to | We make large 
ihe publishers must be very great; but we 
ave no donbt that t cy find anample recom- 
ense in the increased circulation and infln- 
ce of their journal.—Bucks County Intelli- 
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mentioned on o 
believe that an: 
State of Massac 
rcligious, goes it 

| many post-offic 

| Tut INDEPEND! 
| eve, is true of 
other Northern 

Tor INDEPEND 

rial circulation 

States than any 

or foreign. If 

in Boston or C! 


1 material affairs. We commenti it to} cate wi 
erybody who wishes a large, able, ‘cone | pesrdpreae Pech 
psectarian, cosmopolitan journ:] at only 
50 per vear. Be'ter ona such paper in the 
ise than a dozen narrow, good-for-nothiag 


vietnity, Tae 

secn, is by fat 
| crowded advert 
suow that busit 
already appreci 


inately to tious 


ging public attention. The first number | 20d elsewhere. 


| We mean it 

| Tae INDEPENI 
post-oflice in 

| words, we mea 


The followin 


One of the best papers in point of ability | of post-offices 
independence is Zhe Independent, pub- 
hed in New York City. The publisher and 
prietor, Mr. Henry C. Bowen, will be the 


| ENT is now sen 
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nce, | 
For 


The Indepent 


We ask every 
INDEPENDENT to 


Great HMolid 
Sea 


largely in the public questions of the | 

The present corps of editors is eom- | MAGNIFICENT | 
peed Of evangelical men, and we look as | 

Van writers for hearty co-operation | 


fter from The Independent.—Advance. 


E New Yore InpEerenpent —This pop- 
and widelv-known religious weekly 
i38> popular in all quarters of the 
ry as hardly to need a rec »mmendation 
us, The Independent, as its name sig- 
13 under the control of no religious 
lanism or political rine, but condemns 
Which needs condemvation and upholds 
vhich deserves to be upheld. Its opin- 
re 80 fair, imnartia!, and appropos as to 
and the respect of every clear headed 
: Irrespective of creed and volitics. It 
ly printed on good paper, and its read- 
atter, under the edi‘orial management 
me of the greatest intellectual lights of 
Duntry, is ne plus ultra, The Independ- 
® paper that should be in every house- 
n the land.— The Belleville Advocate. 












































ay C. Bowen assumes the editorial 
cs of Lhe Independent in the last issue of 
poe fee the year 1870. As an adroit 
meetlc manager, with plenty of means 
Aen he will no doubt secure ample 
oop toy his department to fill well the 
oo Predecessor. His programme is 
: , written, and we shall be glad to 
: ; trated described by it uncompro- 
Fen remned upon all the issues of a 

A Widely circulated and so influen- 

€ Indepen dent.—Interior. 
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A CHOICE SECURITY. 


faa YORK & OSWEGO 


MIDLAND R.R. 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS, 


COUPON AND REGISTERED, 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST pay. 
ASLE IN COLD. 


TAX, payable in New York, Jan. 
uary and July. 


IN DENOMINATIONS of 


$100, $500, AND $1,000, 
220 Miles of the Road Finishey 


DOING A PROFITABLE BUSINEss, 


Much Progress Made in Crading 
the Remainder. 

THE ROAD-iTS IMPORT. 

ANCE, Etc. 

The road upon which these securities are based ts 
| one of first class importance. It spans the State of 
| New York from its Metropolis to its northern borders, 
| of greater magnitude, or of fairer 
and profit, bas ever been undertakes 





| promise of utill 
| in this state. ‘ 

Its northern terminus is atthe city of Oswego, on 
Lake Ontario. 
| rection of New York, the rich and populous counties 
of Oswego, Onelds, Madison, Cayuga, Onondaga, 
Cortland, Chenango, Otsego, Delaware, Sullivan, 
Ulster, and Orange, where it strikes the borders of 
New Jersey, whence it continues, under another name 
and a separate charter obtained from that state, to the 
City of New York. The last-named division fs now in 
course of construction, The entire length of the road, 
including its branches, is upward of 400 miles, 

It is admirably located for securing a large and prof. 
itable business, The northern section of New Jersey 
through which it passes is one of the most healthfal 
and picturesque regions in the vicinity of New York, 
It only needs the additional attraction of the ral!roag 
facilities which this line will afford to transform it in. 
to a wealthy and populous suburb of the metropolis; 
thus securing to that division of the road a large and 
constantly increasing looal business. 
The other and main division traverses the entire 
length of the great Midiand counties of New York, 
which have been hitherto almost destitute of railroad 
facilities. These counties are as fertile and productive 
as any in the state; and, as this road will furnish them 
their much needed facilities for transportation an¢ 
travel, it cannot fail to command, throughout Its entire 
length, a large and remunerative local business, 
Its advantages for through business, both Northern 
and Western, are also unsurpassed. It shortens the 
railroad connection of the City of New York with 
Oswego and Canada forty-five miles; and, by meang 
ofa branch to Auburn, where it connects with the New 
York Central, it shortens that connection with Buffalo 
and the West seventy miles, These are important 
advantages. Taken in connection with its thorough 
construction, its easy grades, and its freedom from 
sharp curves, it cannot fail to compete successfully 
with any and all other roads for through business 
Possessing such superior advantages for commanding 
both local and through business, and being one of the 
trunk lines of road starting from the great commercial 
center Tnion, there would seem to be no room 
to doubt that the road will prove to be one of the most 
remunerative in the country. 
COAL BUSINESS. 

npany, some months since, eoncluded a con- 

ithe De.awarr axp Hopson Canal Company 
for the transportation of their coal to the northern 
portion of the state, which will add largely to the 
business and profits of the road. 
CAPITAL OF THE CO™. 

PANY--ITS FEINANTIAL 

CONDITION. 


The construction of the road has been undertaken 


From this point it traverses, in the a. 
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under fi cial auspices equally favorable, The citi. 
zens of the Midland counties, feeling the urgent need 
of railroad f 22, have made subscriptions to fte 
capital stock tot unt of about siz and @ hay 


millions of dollars. The larger share of these sit 
scriptions have been made by towns and cities in their 
corporate capacity, and for which they paid in town 
and city bonds bearing seven per cent, interest. These 
bends being made by law exempt from local and 
municipa! tax.tion, when held in any country through 
which the road passes, the Company have found ready 
sale for them at par and interest whenever they had 
f{ | occasion to use the proceeds, thus rendering the sub 
scriptions for which they were given in payment equiv. 
alenttocash. The Company, therefore, commencedits 
undertaking with a paid-up capital of about $6,590,000, 
which, it is believed, ia a larger capital than any 
other railroad enterprise in this country evr 
siarted with. 

To provide the balance of the means that may be 
ound requisite to complete and equip the road, the 
company bas adopted the usual method of issuing 
bonds secured bya first mortgage on {ts property. The 
mortgage has been executed. It conveys to A. A 
Low, Geo. Opdyke, and Delos De Wolf, in trust, to be 
held as security for the bondholders, the entire road 
and its branches from Oswego to the st«te line of New 
Jersey, together with its equipment, franchise, and all 
other property of the company appertaining thereto, 
It also provides that the issue of bonis shall be 
t | strict! ylimited to $2,000 per mile of road actualig 
built and in running order. ‘ 
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SPECULATORS, 


Ry express provision of law, the towns and cites 
which have thus subscribed for and now hold a major. 
ity of the capital stock of the company can nevel 
dispose of it, whatever the market price may be, with 
r | out the consent of a majority of the tax-payers in the 
respective towns and cities, This, virtually, may bé 
- | deemed a perpetual prohibition of sale, whereby the 
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rare opportunity to secure 


hich to represent one of the 


~ompavies, 
UT,” care of this paper 


Address, with 


control of the road will remain forcver with the farm. 
ers and business men residing en fits line, who, of aif 
rs, are the parties most interested fn its success: 

and thu ve St from the hazards of being made ¢ 

S | foot-ball of stock operators and specuiators. 


ITS PROGRESS. 


npany is prosecuting its work with great ener 
it in the most substantial manner. RN 
has alresdy completed 220 mites of road, and 
much progress bas been made in grading the remain 
der of theline, Itis the expectation of the company 
if not retarded by unforeseen obstactes, to have the 
entire road completed within the ensuing calendas 


other 








Iron Rails of the best auatity, sufficient 
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Sede 90 William st., New 


AV- 
ING CHAIRS, FROM 615 to 


to finish the entire lencth of Road through 
to New York City, have just been pure 
chased by the Company, on advantageous 
terms. 


; PRESENT EARNINGS OF 
THE ROAD. 


The portion already In operation, as will be seen by 
the following letter from the President of the Companys 
is doing a profitable loca) business: 

“New Youn, Dee, 2, 1870 
“ Mesere, Gronak Opny«e & Co., New York: 

* Gentlemen :—Your favor of the Ist inst., asking for 
astatement of the last month's earnings of the New 
York and Oswego Midland Railroad, is at hand. a have 
not yet received a report of the earnings for Novem- 
b 


er. al 
“The earnings for the month of October from 
* | sources were 43.709 17, equal to @524,510 04 per annum 
on the 147 miles of road—viz., Main Line from Sidney 
to Oswego, 125 miles; New Berlin Branch, 22 miles. 14 
“The road commenced to traneport coal from Sid- 
ney, under a contract with the Delaware and Huden 
Canal Company, in the latter part of November. The 
best informed on the subject estimate the quantity tobe 
transported the first vear at not less than 259,000 tun 
while some estimate the quantity at 300,009 tuns. This 


1 


! on that part of the road. 
. cot raking the lowest of these estimates, ft gives for 
the 147 miles a total annual earning of $999.510 04. The 
total operating expenses will moestere fifty per cert.e 
hich leaves the net annual earnings 9 
Which Ss over #214,555 02 In excess of interest of the 
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egetable 


Those who are 


issued thereon. 
Bor Shonld ad ithat the earnings from passengers 3 
freight are steadily incressing:s and that, too. wwitho 
to New York. 3 tru 
any through busing ©” LITTLEJOHN. President, 
N. Y. and 0. Midland Railroad Co. 


Since the above letter was written, the remainder of 
the 220 miles completed road has been put In oper 
n. 


tior 











PROVISIONS IN MORTGAGE. 


In offering these securities to the public, it is due to 
the Company to say that in the preparation of thet 
bonds and the mortgage under which they are issued 
@ | they have cheerfully adopted every suggestion that we 
have deemed essential to render them the most perfect 
and attractive railroad security on the market. The 
mortgage provides that, in case of default fora period 
of four months In the payment of interest, the bonds 
shall become due; and it empowers the trustees, {0 
that event, to take possession of the road and all other 
property covered by the mortgage, and to use or sell 
the same for the benefit of the bondholders. This we 
deem s most important provision, as it avoids all the 
r | delays and dangers of litigation in case of default, 


REGISTRATION. 


The Rondsare Iseued with coupons; but they pro- 
vide for registration and reconversion into coupon 
‘ | bonds at the option of the holders. Or, if any holder 
” | go elect, he may, by surrendering the coupons, convert 
t | them into permanent registered bonds. 


THE BONDS. 


The bonds are payable in twenty-five years from the 
Ist of July, 1869, They are payable in gold coin of the 
United States. They bear gold interest at the rate of 
7 per cent. per annum, payable in New York,: lst Jan 


, 





[BER. 


/ Pine Flooring, 


j Pine Joist, 

j Pine Scantling, 
y Pine Beams, 

| Pine Girders, 
Pine Plank, 


y Pine Building 


y Pine Shin-Stock 
) Pine W'f Timber 


vary and Ist July, free of Government Tax. 


HIGH CHARACTER OF THE 
SECURITY. 


In view of the €6,500,000 paid-up capital of the eer 
poration issuing these bonds; the importance of 
road and its unequaled advantages for profitable local 
and through business; its proximity te the Oty of New 
York; its wise protection from the control 
operators and speculators: the good judgment and iow 
ergy displayed by those charged with its projection <4 
constraction; the valuable provisions contained 
the mortgage; the right to convert the bonds 4 
eoupon into registered, and to reconvert them: ed 
sound currency in which they are payable: the 
rate of interest they bear, and the very favorable 4 
hibit presented in the foregoing letter—in view of 
these assuring facts, we feel amply warranted fm coor 
mending these bonds as one of the safest and most im 
y | Viting railroad securities ever offered te the public. 

Por sale, or h a for Gov ts and othe 
5 | current securities, by 











y Pine Heavy GEORGE OPDYKE & C0. 


her, 

w Prices. 

109 Wall st.,N.Y. 
> Southern Mills, 


BANKERS, 
25 NASSAU STREET, N. Y- 
New Yorn, December, 1870, 
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gil in exce'lonce on that account, 


MARCH 2, 1871.) 





The Inde»vendent. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 


PENSYLVANIA, 


This incomparable weekly, whose fame is 
_. proad as the continent, has just celebrated, 
y the nresence of all its patrons, its twenty- 
n't birthday, end we embrace the oppor- 
ore ery which thé occasion presents to join in 
ral coneratulations up nits present 
t:ainmen s and expr.'ss our hearty good 
wishes for its future. There is no weekly 
ner in this land, that we know of, in which 
a yntained such wealth of ability, such won- 
arous variety, such progressiveness, such en- 
ne and, withal, 80 much pure, sound 
am a3 in this magnificent newspaper. 
Wel ave a slight knowledge, perhaps, of the 

» yalue ofour cotemporaries; and itis 
nin‘on, based upon what we know of 
1. that Zhe Independent is the best paper 
xt can be boucht in the United States for 
two dollars and a halfa year, Wecould not 
satisfactorily wind up our week were the 
t but profitable Saturday evenings with 
er, Garrison, Spear, and the host of others 
e words we have grown to venerate and 
ve, removed.—The Mauch Chunk Coal Ga- 
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the 






ette. 
The New York Independent gives more for 
the money invested than any other city 


weekly with which we are acquainted. Its 
ontents are always comprehensive and _vari- 
us.and are entirely drawn from original 
trees, On financial, commercial, and 
social topics The Independent speaks with au- 
thority. Its religious utterances, which are 
Congregational in their sympathies, will cer- 
tainly not conflict with the views of believers 
, other forms; while politically itis gener- 
ally more Radical than Republican. Recently 
Tie Independent has taken to sending out a 
monthly supplement—an illustrated sheet of 
four large pages. This is printed on the finest 
and whitest of paper, in a manner that nearly 
apt roaches perfection. Some of the wood 
eneravings in the last issue are really beautt- 
fal in d sign and execution. The literary 
tterof thesunplement is also of the first 
ualitv. The cost of the extra sheet alone to 
the publishers must be very great; 
have no donbt that t’ cy find an ample recom- | 
pense in the increased circulation and infiu- | 
ence of their journal.—Bucks County IJntelli- 
gencer. 









ma 








The enterprise of the New York Independent, 


the catholicity of its s»irit, the ab li.y of its | 


editorial corps, the wide range ¢ f its contents, 
together with the unequaled list of its d’s- 
tinguished contributors, give it first rank 
among the weekly papersot the land. We 
:.ow of no other paper which brings so much 
-ood and varied reading into a family. Its 
~ligion is of a catholic and liberal nature, 
since its columns are open to men of all 
shades of thoneht. Its politics are of the 
st possible kind; and its commercial eye 
keeps a corr’et sirvey an’ record of our gen 
eril material affairs. We commen it to 
everybody who wishes a large, able, usefu', 
tarian, 
250 per vear. Be'ter one such paper in the 
horse than a dozen narrow, good-for-nothiag 
firs. —Pht ade!phia Chronicle, 








The Indenendent, while essentially a relig- 
siournal, represects n> particu'ar denom- 
: tion, giving a fair hearing to all, and be- 
-des clhiims the privilege of dealing boldly 


S sith all political and social problems chal- 


lenging publie attention. The first number 
nier the new management has contribu- 
jons from Charles Sumner, Senator Wilson, 


E Vice-President Colfax, Rev. Giibert Haven, 


Llovd Garrison, and other equal'y distin- 
nished men, besides an immense mass of re- 
ious and secular news, able editovials, etc 





5 We cordially commend it as an invaluable 


wily paper.— Zhe Star and Sentinel, 

One of the best papers in point of ability 
aud independence is Zhe Independent, pub- 
lished in New York City. The publisher and 
prietor, Mr. Henry C. Bowen, will be the 
editor. He is a gentleman of acknow!l- 


























| facts of our time that an organ of such surpass- 

ing ability and such fearless devotion to free- 
dom and progress can meet with such signal 
popular appreciation and success.— Zhe New 
Aibany Daily Commercial. 


Theodore Tilton. for the Fwy seven years 
editor-in-chief of the New York Independent, 


that paver. Its proprietor, Henry C. Bowen, 
will Lereafter manage the editorial depart- 
ment of Zhe Independent. lt is a splendid 
paper.— Whitley Co. Commercial. 


Fora number of years the New York In- 
dependent has been a recognized power in the 
land. All lovers of progress the world over 
will hope for the happiness of the retired edi- 
torand the success of the new editor of The 
Independent.—The Hamiiton County Register. 


The Independent is one of the most valuable 
weeiklics in the world, if not the most valu- 
able. It is a seventy-two column sheet, filled 
with literary productions from the pens of 
the most.cultivated intellects of the nation.— 
St. Joseph Valley Legister. 


has retired from tie editoriz] management of 








The Independent. 


Its Extensive Circulation in All 
Parts of the Country. 

Tue following facts and figures taken 
from our mail-books prove most conclu- 
sively that Tae INDEPENDENT is the best 
advertising medium in the country. We 
stand ready to show our books to any 
advertiser who doubts the accuracy of our 
statement. Weare astonished ourselves at 
this revelation of unparalleled facts and 
figures made in arecent examination of 
our books. Advertisers will also bear in 
|mind that Tue INDEPENDENT probably 
| circulates—through news agents, to whom 


| we make large sales—in many places not 


| 





but we | mentioned on our mail-books. We do not | 








believe that any sinzle newspaper in the | 


cosmopolitan journ:l at only | 


religious, goes into so many towns or to so 
|many post-offices in that state as does 
| Tut INDEPENDENT; and the same, we be- 
| eve, is true of Illinois, and also of every 
| other Northern State. In other words 
| Tat INDEPENDENT has a wider territo- 
| rial circulation in each of the Northern 
| States than any other journal, either local 
| or foreign. If a business man, therefore 
| ia Boston or Chicago, wants to communi- 
| cate with the public in his own state and 
| vicinity, Tae INDEPENDENT, as will be 
| seen, is by far the best medium. Our 
crowded advertising columns conclusively 
suow that business men in all directions 
already appreciate our ability to aid them; 
and we are not afraid to refer indiscrim- 
inately to thousands of such in New York 
and elsewhere. 

We mean it shall not be our fault if 
THE INDEPENDENT does nct go to every 
post-office in the country. In other 
words, we mean to merit the patronage of 
all good people in every direction. 

The following figures show the number 
of post-offices to which Tae INDEPEND- 


ENT is now sent in the several states men- 
tioned: 




















3 Z 
davility, and there is no doubt that the S ES 
BE | avs 
maintained.— Valley Spirit. ‘ ez ea5 
3 “ug 
Henry C. Bowen, the proprietor, is to be #3 : BE 
the editor. That's good for the paper and STATE. So ae 
its readers. We siillafford it, with the Afail By : 68 
and photographs of Grant and Colfax, for 53 “i pe 
$100 Ivs the best investment you can oS so. 
make.— Warren Mail. :B : @ 
:2 52 
The Independent we regard as one of the | —_- —... os aa! 
very ablest newspapers of the religious press, 
and its articles are always fresh and vigorous. | MAINE............... 790 419 
ay a oe NEW HAMPSHIRE 395| 264 
The New York Independent, the largest, ; 
ablest, and most in‘eresting religious journal VERMONT ........... 446 359 
mu ¢.—Mechanicaville Journal. MASSACHUSETTS... 666 G12 
Itis one of the leading journals in this | RHODE ISLAND..... 9s 89 
intry, and offers great advantages to ad- is e 
rtisers.—Littleston Press. CONNECTICUT...... 392 385 
OHIO. NEW YORK.......... 2,602 | 2,003 
While we hope that Zhe Independent will be NEW JERSEY........ ase 315 
s tinged hereafter with the spirit of New N LVANIA 
‘ngland ‘liberalism’? in theology, we ee “ pena 2,887 
hope thatit will not ose its editorial vigor | OHIO................. 1,943 | 1,017 
nd ability in the least, or be modified in itse ___ a - 
road pete of political and social reform, or | INDIANA ...... oe 1,257 407 
e changed in its manly positions on the ques- 
a whieh now agitate the nations of the Old IOWA «0... es seeeeees | 1,017 553 
orid. We heartily wish Zhe Independent 
nlarged success under the management of siceveunevehianaaaaa | a eer 
he new editor, who has long been its success- | WISCONSIN..........! 9s6 493 
ul proprietor.—feligious Telescope. MICHIGAN s90 
q Ne cccvccccce 610 | 
The Independent is the most enterprisin 7 
nd most attractive religious vaper published, MINNESOTA......... 535 216 
Jie last number contains articles by Vice- 
President a Senator Wilson, Hon. Hor- KANSAS............ a 321 227 
ce Greeley, Edna Dean Proctor, Mary Clem- | CALIFORNIA ........ 44 
‘er Ames, and other distinguished men and ‘ ‘ 7 — 
—. Its size . simply enormous, prob- | MISSOURI...... teeee! 1,006 ZA 
lv the greatest of any paper in the world. | y ra | 
‘e Independent, a3 its name implies, dis- NEBRASKA .......... 134 v7 


all questions independently and fear- 
—Delaware Gazette, 





The 
ince the abdication of the editorial chair by | 


Independent.—The number received 
Theodore Tilton does not show any falling | 
t This truly 
vammoth sheet, we think, will continue ta 
yeas welcome as ever to its scores of thou- 
ands of subscribors.— The Lancaster Gazette, 


A really wonderful journal, in tie amount, 














In the abovenamed twenty States the fig- 
ures show that Tae INDEPENDENT is sent 
to 10,615 -post- offices, 


| State of Massachusetts, either secular or 

















HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR 
November 12th, 1870, 





wiety, and quality of its matter, and in the 
areful and industrious manner of its editing. 
Ve most heartily congratulate the publisher, 
Ir. Bowen.—Springfie'd Republic. 


The Independent.—This well-known weekly 
iroal nveds no commendation. In enter- 
sc, liberality, and usefulness itis unsur- 
ised, if, indeed, it has an equal. Zhe Dem- 


If you want a first-class religious journal, 
ul for the New York Independent.— The 
iwervative, 


ILLINOIS. 


Mr, Bowen makes his editorial entré in last 
eck’s Jndepende:t ia well written leader 
ta halfcolumns, After reviewing 
tory of the paper during the past 
vO years, he sets forth afresh the 
ciples upon which it will bereafter be 
ucted, and exvresses himself in a man- 
‘which will be hailed with satisfaction by 
eChristiar pablie. He pledges himself to 
“ain “pur, evangelical Christianity as 
‘ilin the New Testament’? and to give a 
Pz haind to its institutions and practical 
". Tt will be untheological, unc enomina- 
i’, and radically reformatory, and_ will 
largely in the publie questions of the 
*" The present corps of editors is com- 
“dof evangelical men, and we look as 
stan writers for hearty co-operation 
neafter from The Indepondent.—Advance. 









On New York InDEPENDENT.—This pop- 

and widely-known religious weekly 
“Tis s)> popular in all quarters of the 
‘ry as hardly to need a recommendation 
‘us. The Independent, as its name sig- 
“S18 under the control of no religious 
‘ranism or political ring, but condemns 
It Which needs condemnation and upholds 
hith deserves to be upheld. Its opin- 
{re so fair, imnartial, and appropos as to 
1d the respect of every clear headed 
Irrespective of creed and politics. It 
rinted 0» good paper, and its read- 
‘tter, under the edi‘orial management 
eof the greatest intellectual lights of 
uutry, is ne plus ultra, Independ- 
“\Daper that should be in every house- 
in the land.— The Belleville Advocate. 










\f 
'. Henry ©. Bowen assumes the editorial 
“uct of Lhe Independent in the last issue of 
‘Tt for the year 1870. As an adroit 
iy te Manager, with plenty of means 
ar POsal, he will no doubt secure ample 
ue in his department to fill well the 
no tis predecessor. His programme is 
‘a Written, and we shall be glad to 
_ elaracter described by it uncompro- 
impressed upon all the issues of a 
“ny Widely cireulated and so influen- 
“S Lhe Indenen dent.—Interior. 











e Consider the New York Independent the 
nthe aable paper on our exchange list. 
oe paper so nearly fulfills our ideal of 
‘paper for Americans. We do not 
,.. be understood as saying that it com- 
.., Comes upto our idea’ But every time 
“seit up we thank God that there is in 
Country the heart and brain to make and 
Sn such & paper.—Chicago Herald of 














INDIANA. 


peg York Independent for January 12th 
he the most maynificent ‘ 
“Shed in this country. 
moth pages or 

engravings, i 
ope” and * Charity’: andi ayaa 
ode y inc as £ 
ntributors the Poet Whittier: Dens 
Fring, Charles Sum- 

stad 4 + Vice-President Co’ 
cect Haven, William Lloyd damien’ 
Ppammer Ames, Theodore Cuyler, and 
a uck. It is not Strange that The In- 
ine aan universally popular when the 
el t ability of the paper is taken 
eee . ation The new editor seems 
: ‘al the paper shall not suffer 


' change ; 
/JOurnal, bo of editors.— The Evansville 


aft 
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‘paper is one of the la igi 
Binks argest r 
4, out . oa, and in its hoon te 
a + wag advocate of what it con- 
: amor ry Every number contains an 
E oumbes an rd ae Matter, and its 
rac 10 be found. “Phe Jeanbrise the 
ma “Uccess, and this success is th 
ang re ~ of great courage, fidelity, abil. 
Prise. It is one of the cheering 














The Independent's New Premium. 


INDEPENDENT to obtain the 


Great Holiday Present of the | 


MAGNIFICENT STEEL ENGRAVING OF 


It is one of the Finest and Largest Steel 


One Hour’s Work in Obtaining 


One Renewal of any Old Sub= 


WILL SECURE THIS GREAT WORK 


xz. $3) = 


For Nothing! 


We ask every reader and friend of THE 


Season—viz.,. | 


RITCHIE’S 


Abraham Lineoln’s 


«E\RST READING OF 
THE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION.” 


COPIED AND ENGRAVED FROM 
F. B. CARPENTER’S 
GREAT OIL PAINTING. 

Engravings 
EVER PRODUCED! 


Size 26 by 36. 


Four New Subscribers, 


oR 


scription for Four Years, 


OF ART. 


This Beautiful Picture 


readers what is thought of this remark. 
able engraving : " 


“Emancipation Proclamation 
do not see that improvement is possible. 


F. B. CARPENTER, Esq. 


The above Wood-cut but poorly represents a magnificent, fine Steel Engraving—size 19 by 85 inches—of which we have already given away over six thousand copies as Premiums, without one single instance of dissat- 
isfaction. See further particulars in Premium Notice, on this page. 


as 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


i Mi pennant 
W\i1," 


= 


S=——— 


FikST READING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION BY PRESIDZIN 


The above is simply a Wood-cut, showing, as near as we can on this limited scale, the faces and figures of these illustricus men. The real Steel Engraving (imperfectly represented by this cut) which we oficr as4 
Premium to our Suoscribers is not like the above in size, but 13 26x36 inches large. and printed 0 fine, heavy pastcvoard. See furtier particulars in Premium Notice, on this page. 
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AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 








OFFICERS. 
- From Secretary Seward. 
WASHINGTON, 25 May, 1866. 


o “ is a fj 
PS ag vis gota Baer 2 Carpem, |", The individual portraits are very life-like. 
ter's picture, “The First Reading of the 
Emancipation Proclamation.” 

It is a vivid presentation of the scene, with 
portraits of rare fidelity to nature. | 


The engraver has been singularly success- 


fulin copying it, without impairing or de- 
traeting from its excellence in these points. 


Faithfully yours, 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD. 


From Chief-Justice Chase (late Secretary of the 


Treasury). 


WASHINGTON, May Ist, 1866. 
I have just received the engraving of your 
Picture.” 


Accept my congratulatious on your com- 


plete success, 


As always, your friend, 
8. P. CHASE. 


From Seeretary Stanton. 


will grow more and more valuable year 
ever been published since the days of 


gtaving as an 


The former price of this Engraving, be- 


It can now be had practically for nothing. 


The following important letters will 
show to our hundreds of thousands of 


er year. Nothing of the kind that has 


ashington will compare with this En- 


AMERICAN PICTURE. 


fore it came into our possesion, was 


is $30. .21 


War DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, t 
May 22, 1866. \ 

Accept my thanks for the artist proof of 
your admirable painting of ‘‘ The First Read- 
ing of the Emancipation Proclamation before 
the Cabinet.” 
The work is, in every respect that I am ca- 
pable of judging, entirely satistactory, and 
worthy of national admiration, as a fitting 
commemoration of Mr. Lincoln’s great 
deed, Yours, truly, 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 


From Secretary Welles. 


Navy DEPARTMANT, WASHINGTON, { 
May 5tb, 1865. 

The Engraving, tam happy to see, is am- 
ply commended. Some parts are excellent, 
and all well done. 

Some feeling of sadness when I saw it came 
over me for the great and good man who so 
interested himself for you, and whom we all 





From Sceretary MeCulloch. 
| TREASURY DEPARTMENT, May 3d, 1866. 
| The Engraving is a very elegant one. I 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS FROM Cabinet have no doubt the picture will be generaily | 


approved and greatly admired. 
| Tam, very truly yours, 
| HUGH McCULLOCH. 
| From Hon. Edward Bates, late Attorney-General 
| of the United States. 


Indeed, I have never seen a group of seven or 
eight figures all of which so truly presented 
the originals. 

The execution seems to me excellent, and, 
without any opinion of mine, my dear sir, 
your work is a manifest success. 

Very respecttuliy, your obedient servant, 
| DWARD BATES. 
From Postmaster-General Dennison. 
| WasaHrneTon, D. C., May 3d, 1866. 
| It gives me very great pleasure to acknowl- 
| edge the receipt of the aamirable engraving 
| from your noble painting of ‘The First 
| Reading of the Emancipation Proclamation 
| before the Cabinet,’ by our late lamented 

President. 


The approving judgment of the country of | 


| the meritof the picture, and the justness of 
its association witb Trumbull’s ‘‘ Declaration 
of Independence,’’ as a great national paint- 
ing, which has been so universally conceded, 


every truly patriotic American citizen. 
Truly yours, W. DENNISON. 
Irom Secretary Harlan, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 7, 1866 i 

I take great pleasure in acknowledging the 
receipt of Ritchie’s Engraving from your 
beau iful painting. 

Trusting, my dear sir, that you may live 
long to enjoy the fruits of your eminent 
talent, lam truly yours, 

JAMES HARLAN. 
From Attorney-General Speed. 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL’S OEFICE, 
WASHINGTON, May 17, 1866. i 

In your great picture you have succeeded 
in bringing out and making the faces show 
their thoughts. You have not sunk the 
natural in the heroic, a fault so common tbat 
it must be difficult for an artist to avoid it. 
The naturalness of the picture makes it with 
me one of the grandest and most beautiful 
achievements of art that I have ever seen. 

The engraving is admirably executed. 


cannot fail to commend the engraving to | 
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| Treasury. 
WASHINGTON, May 17, 1866. 
H mu have received the Engraving from your 
| picture of ‘The First Reading.” It is ad- 
mirably done, both in points of finish and 
| faithfulness, and I prize it highly. 
| Yours, truly, W. P. FESSENDEN. 


From Assistant-Secretary Seward. 
| WASHINGTON, May 19, 1866. 


| , GENTLEMEN :—I beg you to uccept my | 


| thanks for your admirable engraving of Mr. 
Carpenter's “First Reading of the Emanci- 

| pation Proclamation.” 

| The fidelity of its portraits enhances the 

| historical interest derived from the subject of 

| the picture. 

It must be as gratifying to Mr. Carpenter 
| to find his great work 80 accurately and 
| beautifully reproduced as it is gratifying to 
| others to find itin aform which permits it to 
| be seen and appreciated everywhere through- 
| out the world, Yours, truly, 


F. W. SEWARD. 


| From George E. Baker, Editor of Seward’s 
Works, and Agent of the State Department. 
Wasuineton, April 50, 1866. 
I never did so love and prize a picture as I 
| do Carpenter’s, as engraved by Ritchie. How 
it growson me! Everybody who knows any- 
thing of art or of the subject is as enthusias- 
tic as lam over the picture. And I observe 
that the more cultivated the observers are 
the more they admire it. The Secretary of 
State and his family are among those who are 
least stinted in their praise of itas a perfect 
work of art. Sincerely — 
GEO. E. BAKER. 
We now desire to make public procla- 
mation to our hundreds of thousands of 
=" in this and other lands that we 
ave 


PURCHASED THE STEEL PLATE 


of this engraving from Mr. Carpenter, at 
a cost of 
EICHT THOUSAND DOLLARS, 
with the EXCLUSIVE RIGHT to publish 
and use the same as we may see fit. 
Now, therefore, be it understood that 








love. Very truly yours, 
ws y GIDEON WELLES 


Truly yours, JAMES SPEED. 


until further notice we will PRESENT 
A COPY OF THE SPLENDID EN- 


| PERSON WHO SHALL SEND 


TEN DOLLARS, or who will RENEW 


NAMES TO MAKE UP THE BAL- 
ANCE, WITH TEN DOLLARS. 


| IT {S ONE OF THE 


‘Largest, Most Perfect, and Most 
Valuable Engravings 


ever seen in this country or Europe. 

This great premium—UNDOUBTED- 
LY THE MOST VALUABLE EVER 
OFFERED BY ANY NEWSPAPER 
FOR FOUR SUBSCRIBERS—will be 
sent by mail on and after this date, 
free of postage, on the terms pro- 


where overland rates are not charged; or 
it will be delivered at our office in this 
city, as may be preferred. 

Ve have already actually GIVEN 
AWAY more than 


as Premiums for New Subscribers, and we 
CHALLENGE ANY HUMAN BEING to 
whom either has been sent to say that he 
or she is not PERFECTLY SATISFIED. 
We are preparing to send off this new, 
latest, and best premium by TENS UF 
THOUSANDS, and we respectfully urge 
our friends everywhere to commence the 
work of canvassing for new subscribers to 
secure at once this invaluable present. 
This beautiful steel engraving, ever 
vividly reminding us of the great and 
good Abraham Lincoln, and the crown- 
ing act of his wise and just administra- 
tion, should hang on the walls of EVERY 
PARLOR. LIBRARY, AND  BUSI- 
NESS OFFICE IN THE COUNTRY. 





We absolutely guarantee perfect satisfac- 


HIS SUBSCRIPTION FOR ONE OR 
MORE YEARS, AND SEND US NEW | 


posed, to any post-office in the country | 





IT LINCOLN IT TH2 PRESENCZ OF ALL THE MEMBERS OF HIS 


| From Senator Fessenden, late Seerctary of the | GRAVING AFORESAID TO EVERY | tion ine 
US 
THE NAMES OF FOUR NEW SUB- | 
SCRIBERS AND TEN DOLLARS, or 
who will RENEW HIS SUBSCRIPTION | 
FOR FOUR YEARS AND SEND US 


| 


| 
| 


| 


tion tn every case, and to all parties, 
money will positively be refunded. 


] will give to our friends an idea only of the magnificent Steel Engravings we offer 
as Premiums for New Subscribers. We are sending them off literally by thousands, and hope all wiil embrace the present opportunity to secure them. 


VRE PRM THFT THAN 
CRNA Tt 






ABINET. 








or the 


Orders will be registered in the order in 


which they are received, and the engrav- | 
ings will ve delivered accordingly. 


dress 
HENRY C. BOWEN, 


P. O. Box 2787, New York 





NEW PREMIUM! 
‘SPLENDID STEEL ENCRAVING 


OF 


EDWIN HW. STANTON, 
Late Secretary of War. 


We have purchased the new plate of 


this engraving, and will give one copy 


| printed on fine pasteboard to every 


| 


Old Subscriber 


| who will send us the name of a new yearly 


| 
| 
| 
| 





I. 


| subscriber, with the moncy. 


The 
ENGRAVING 


will be sent, postage paid, to any post- 
office in the United States. 


Ten Minutes’ Work 


WILL GET THIS 


Beautiful Present. 
SEND US YOUR NAMES! 


Address HENRY ¢. BOWEN, 


PUBLISHER, 


‘The Independent,” 


BOX 2787, NEW YORK. 





| The Galaxy: 





GOLD & SILVE3 WATCHES 


OF THE 


United States Watch Company 


FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS TO 
Tdé INVEPENDENT 
as follows: 


we will give a No. 53 Watci, named “8, 
M. Beard,” Marion, N. J., in heavy 18 
karat gold hurting case. Cush price $200. 

For 45 new subscrioers and $110 cash 
we will give a No. 88 Watch, named “BR. 





gold hunting case, ladies’ size. Cash price 


cash we will give a No. 40 Watch, named 
|“ Eowin Rello,” Marion, N. J.,in heavy 
z —_ gold hunting case. Cash price 
$150. 
| For 30 new subscribers and $75 cash we 
| will rivea No. 40 Watch, named “* Edwin 
Rollo,” Msrion, N.J., in heavy sterling 
| silver hunting case, gold joints. Cash 
| price $C5. “ 
| For 60 new subscribers and $125 cash 
we will give a No. 60 Watch, named 
{John W. Lewis,” Marion, N. J., in extra 
| heavy stcrl:ng silver hunting case, gold 
| joints. Cash price $160. 
For 40 new subscribers and $100 cash 


2 ) 
| For 70 new subscribers and $175 


we will give a No. 37 Watch, named | 


“George Channin’,’ Marion, N. J., in 
| heavy sterling silver hunting case, gold 
joints, stem-winder. Cash price $80. 


$14 


FOR NOTHING! 


Splendid Present! 
TERMS REDUCED, 
RITCHIE’S 


Celebrated Steel Engraving of 
Hicks’s famous and bocutiful 
Oil Painting, entitied 


" Authors of the United States,” 


now given away for cvery Five Dv lors 
received from any cne | evson—eltuer 01 
renewal ot ] isown sabscription for Tv.0 
years, in advance; or, renewing for ONE 
year, in advance, and sending vs wih 
| tue same the nam cf one new subscriber; 
or fer tue names of { ~9 2 °w subseribers. 

| This woncerful steel engraving —size 
119 by 385 inees—1s 0O.e of Ritehics 
finest productons, end would be a 
splendid ornament to hing ia any par- 
lor or Library in the Unied Sta‘es, It 
contairs a good-s'z d li-eness of the 
following distinguishe.! authors: 

IRVING. | 


BRYA 
coor 

















PAE 
: E GODWIN. 
MOTLEY.” oa 
BELCHER. 
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MIsS SEDGWICK. |CUNTIS. 

MRS. SIGOURNEY. EMERSON, 

MRS. SOUTHWORTH. (R.H. DANA 

MIT( HELL MARGALET FULLER 
WILLI:. (OSSOLi), 
HOLMES. |CHANNING 
KENNEDY. MNS. STOWR. 

MRS. MOWATT RITCHIE. MRS. KIRKLAND, 
ALICE. CAREY, | WHITTIER. 

PR FE. |LOWEL 

G, W. KENDALL BOKER, 

MOF BAYARD TAYLOR. 
POF. bs SAXE. 

TUCKERYAN. 'STODD ‘ RD. 
HAWTHORNE. MRS, AMELIA WELBY. 
SIMMS. GALL ‘GIER, 

P. PFNDLETON COOKE. CO7ZENS. 
HOFFMAN. HALLECK. 
PRESCOTT. 


The lowest retail price ot this beautift” 
engraving before the steel plate came isto 
our possession was $14. 

We have purchased it at a cost of $4,500, 
and now offer to give away the engravings 
as above stated. The engraving will be 
delivered at our office, or it will Le 
caretully packed anil sent free of charge 
to any part of the country where 
there is a post-office — except to places 
where overland rates are charged. 

We have already given away crer six 
thousand comes, and hare not yet heard of one 
single tustunce of dissatisfaction. 

We believe this premium honestly to be 
the most valuable and bexutiful present 
ever offered by any newspaper for two 
| subscriptions. Perfect satisfaction is ab- 
| solutely guaranteed, or the money will be 
refunded in every case and to all persons 
who order this eugraving on the liberal 
terms proposed. 

Address 
HENRY C. EOWEN, 
PUBLISHER, 
Box 27&7, New York. 


FOR NOTHING! 


Grant and Colfax! 
TERMS I=L DUCED, 


OVER 40,000 
ALREACY GIVEN AWAY! 


| We have decided to present to every sub- 
| seriber who sends one xew name wiih the 
money ($2.50) « copy of each of Ritchie's 
Splendid Steel Engravings of President Grant 
due Veo-President Colfax; and will also 








| 





NEW PREMIUM! 


For 100 new svbseribers and $250 cash | 


F. Pratt,” Marion, N. J., in heavy 18 karat | 


1 


Weekiy) who will send us $5 50; or 

we wil sezd Harper's Weekly ove year ag 

a@ present toa y new subscriber for that 

periodical who will send us the numes of 

three new subscribers to THE INDEPEND- 
, ENT, with the money. 


| Harner’ 
rs Ba 

with its tashion-plates. AZ one en- 
| gravings, and minute instri-ctions in regard 
to all matters pertiinine to the toilette, is 
| tegardd as indispensavle authority in all 

“ good society.” 

We w:ll send THe INDEPENDENT one 

| year—price $2 50—ano 4. arper's azar 

one year—pnice $4—to any person (not al- 

ready a subscriber to Harver’s Bazar) 
who willsend us $550; or we wil send 

Harper’s Bazar one yezr ss a present to 
;@ny new subscriber for that periodical 
| who wiil send us the names of three now 
| subscnbers to THe INDEPENDENT, with 
| the money. 


Our Young Folks: 

Tus Magazine Ing races the widest 
range of subjects, the highest class of illus- 
trations, and the most distinguised con- 
tributors that any one periodical can possi- 
bly_ sustain. 

We willsend THE INDEPENDENT one year 
—price $2.50—and Our Youne Forks one 
year—price $2.00—to any person who will 
| send us $400; or we wili send Our 

Youne Fouks one year to any person who 
will send us the names otf two rew s:ibscrib- 
| ers to THE INDEPENDENT with the money. 


The Youth's Companion. 


TneE Compan ‘on is the oldest publication 
for young people in tue country, aud is 
conducted with rare enterprise and ability. 
It is wide-awake, practical, and hich- 
toned, and in the quality and adaptation 
of its reading to young p ople hes no 
speiior. I.s contributors are among the 
best writers in t..e country. 

We will send Tue INDEPENDENT one 
year (price $2 50) and Youth's Compan on 
for one year (price $1 50) to any person— 
not alieady a subscriber to Youth's Com- 
panion—who wil send us $3 25; or we 
will send Youth's Compan on cne y ares a 
present to any new su sc iber for that 
yeriodical who w:ll cer | us t e name of 
one rew sbseriber to ‘Tim INU crENx-cnt, 
with tie moOuey. 


American Agriculturist. 


More t..av a buncred th usan | farmers 
ard others tike it, and piouounce 1t first- 
rae. Itisalsoa gresi favorite wit cy 
gentry, end alike a necess ty and a luxury. 

We will send ‘THE INDEPENDI-NT one 
vear—price $2 50—andl th: Amer can 
Agriculturist for one yer — ric $1 7O— 
to any person who will send us $3 75; 
or we will seni the American Agr:cul- 
turmst one yerr:s3 2 }:¥es2.tto & y person 
who wllse 4 vs the names of tvon w 
subscribers to Tur INDEPENDENT, with 
the money. 


4 2 
Hearth acd tome 
m Tlustzated We kly of sixteen I-ge 
uandsome paves, fur the Ta m, Garden, 
cnd Fireside, mets wi h un.veisl favor 
rom all clussis of readers 12 town and 
country. 

We will send Tue I~ nEpc-NpDrNT one 
year—price $2 50—and Manh ani Lome 
or one year—price $3—! >; person (not 
ready a subscriber to Har. and Ime) 
vho will 8: dus £30); or we will send 
Zearth and Home one yerr 2s 2 present to 
uny new subscriber for that periodical who 
will send us te n-mes of three new sub- 
cribers to Tue INDEPEND NT with the 
ywnegy. 


National Sunday-school Teacher, 
of Chicago. 


Altogether the best, chieapes!, and most 
popular Sabbath-schoo! monthly in Amer- 
wa, and worthy of a pl.ce in every family. 
Friends of the young should labor earnest- 
ly for its extensive circulation; and, if 
possible, introduce it into every Sabbath- 
school class and Bible-class in the nation. 

We will send THE INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—ani the Nationa! Sun- 
day-schocl Teacher (mouthly) for one year— 
price $1 50—to any person (not already a 
subscriber to The National Sundau-school 
Teacher) who will sena us $3; or we 
will send the JDational Sunday-school 
Teacher one year as a present to any 
new subscriber for that per odical who 
will send us the name of one pew sub- 
seniber 10 THE INDEPENDENT, with the 


ee Herald of Health. 


A health journal in the broaciest mean- 
lug of toe word } ealth; i cluding all that 
relates to physical, mora), anid intellectual 
improvement. 

We will serd Tne INpDrPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and the HHerud of 
Health for one year—price §2 00—to eny 
person who will send us $4 00; or we will 
send the Heru’d of Hea'th ove year as a 
present to any person wo w Jl send us the 
names of two new subscribers to Tue 
INDEPENDENT, Wiiti the money. 


- ’ 
Car-enter’s Book, 

SIX MONTHS AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE WITH ACRAMAN 
LINCOLN. 

We wiil send Tur INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and “ Six Months ut the 














| White House”—p ice $150—post-ge paid 
toany person who will send us $3; or we ® 


will send “Six Months at the White 
IIouse” asa preset to avy perron who 
will send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to Tne INDEPEEDEN?T, Wii! tic 
money. 





| present the same engravings to each new 
subscriber whose name is thus sent—or, in 
other words, we will give a double set of! 
these be.utiful engravings, sent free of| 
postige, for every new subscriber's name | 
sent with the money. | 

[hese engravings we warrant to be the 
best likenesses of the President and the 


$2 each, or $8 for the double set. 
present offer of fo sets of these Enzray- 
ings (One to the new subscriver and one to 
the party sending the name) 1s the most 
liberal proposition for new siubsc:ipt.ons | 
ever made by any newspaper 1n this coun- 
try or Europe. 

We ask you to respon promptly to this | 
extraord/nary olier by solicitins your nei sh- | 
bors and friends, ove and all, t> Leeome | 
| subscribers, and get this ¢ eat premium, | 

With such a popular preset to offer to 
everybody, it is hard to believe that, if it is 
krown, anybody will refuse it. 

Address | 

HENRY C. BOWEN, | 

Publisher and Proprietor, 
“Tne I[»DEPENDENT,” 
Box 2757, New York. 
— —— 


The Atlantic Monthly, 


The siasdard literary mag..ziue of the 
country, with a corps of co tnbutors uo- 
excelled by any magazine in the world. 
“An honor to American literature.” We 
will send Titi INDEPENDENT one y°ar— 
price $2.50—and the Atante Monthy one 
year—price $4—to any person (not already 
asubsciiber to the Af/antie Monthly) who 
willsend us $5.50; or we will seud the 
-it'antic Month y one year aS a present to 
any new subscriber for t at periccical who 
will send us the names of three new sub- 
scribers to THe INDEPENDENT, with the | 
| mone 


Ve 
’ } 
Harper's Monthly | 

Always rich, racy, and readuole, popular 
alike with old and young, splendidly illus- 
trated, and worthy of its extensive pat- 
ronage. 

We wili send Tue INDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and Harper's Monthly 
| —price $4—to any person (not already a 
| subscriber to Harper’s Monthy) who will 
send us $550; or we will send 
| Harper's Monthly one year as a present to 
any new subscriber tor that periodical 
who will send us the names of three new 
subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT, with 
; the money. 











Bold, talented, liberal, attractive writers, 
fine stories, and every way deserving its 
high position and great prosverity. 

We will send Tue !NDEPENDENT one 
year—price $2 50—and The Guiarg one 
year—price $4—to any per-on (not al- 
realy a subscriber to The Gatary) who will 
send us $5 50; or we will send The Galaxy 
one year to any new subscriber for that 
periodical who will send us the names of 
three new subscribers to THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, wirh the money. 


The Sunday Magazine. 

A monthly of recreation and instruc- 
tion, profusely illustrated. 

We willsend THE INDEPENDENT _one 
yeat—price $2 50—and the Sunday Mag- 
azine one year—price $3 50—to any per- 
son (not already a subscriber to the Sun- 
day Magazine) who will send us $5 00; or 
we will send the Sunduy Magazine one 


Vice-President to be found in the country. | 
They would be worth at the pri tores | ; 
ee a oe eee The | and pay us $20. Tun.s sp endid volt me, of 


| of o>taining six new subscribers, 


Crov 


Worcester’s Unabridged Pictorial 
Quarto Dictionary. 


We will present this maguiuicent una- 
bridged pictorial dictionary—p- ice $10—to 
any person who will send us tle names of 
six new subscribers, with the money ($15) 
orto anv person not in ariears wiv will 
renew his subsciption for eight years 


eighteen Lundred and fifty pxges, is be- 
coming more and .ore popular yw lerever 
the kpzlish language is spoen, a. d by 
thousands it is pronounced vast!y superior 
to any other dictionary in the wild. it 
is worth awhoe hbrar of ordinary tiash 
called Looxs, and should be owned and 
placed on the centre-table tor Caily con- 
sultation and s'udy in eve:y family. Our 
favorable contract with tie Publish rs 
erables us to offer it for t!e wiflne effort 
Reader, 
if vou are destitute, vo to work. 
LE —— 


r & Baker 
SEW.KG-MACHINE. 


Creat Premium! 


A MAGNIFICENT OFFER 


Every Subscriber of 
The Independent, 


Wanting a Perfect Sew- 
ing Machine, 


TAKE NOTICE. 


GROVER &BA KER’S world-renowned 
No. 23 Family Sewing Machin : szlls or $55 


cash. We will present such a machine to 
any person who will send us the names of 


TWENTY-TWO new subseibers (see 
terms on first page), whic’, at our usual 
rates, $2 50 each, 1s $55—just the cash price 
of the machine. 

We smply want the names (witi the 
money) of twenty-two persons who do not 
take our paper, and wio really subscribe 
for it; they may be sent one at a time, or 
all together they may beat onepost-office, 
or more than one—we are only particniar 
that they shall be bona-fide new subscribers. 
On this liveral offer we shall expect to 
sen one of these indispensable household 
articles into almost every village in the 
countrv. 

Persons intending to take advantace of 
this offer, and sending the subscribers 
nam¢’s as they obtain them, will please 
state in each instance that they are sent 
on this account. J 

All subscriptions sent under this offer 
must bevin with the number of the paper 
NEXT AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MONEY. 

Remittances must be ma¢e by post-office 
money-order, bank-check, or express(prid}. 

Aderess (with full directions how to sb’ 
the machines), 

HENRY C. BOWEN, 
PUBLISHER, 
Box 2787, New York. 


COLBY’S “FAMILY FAVORITE” 








year to any new subscriber for that peri- 
odical who will send us the names of three 
new subscribers to THE INDEPENDENT 
with the money 


, 
Harper's Weekly. 

A favorite everywhere and‘ with every- 
body ; and all our subscribers, of course, will 
order it through us at the reduced price 

We will send THE INDEPENDENT 
One year—price $2 50—and Harper's Week- 
ly tor one year—price $4—to —— 
not already a subscriber to Harper's 





CLOTHES WRINGER. 


WE have concluded arrangements by 
which we are able to offer this VERY 
SUPERIOR Clothes Wringer (the cash price 
of which is $7 50) to any person who will 
send us the names of three new subscribers, 
with the money, $7 50; or who will renew 
an old subscription four years in advance, 

10. 
0nd Pe riager is said by those who have 
tried it to be very simple, and equal to apy 
In use, 
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HISTORICAL RINGS. 


Ont 
antiquity is Suphis—or Cheops—King of 


of the solitary colossal tigures of 








Memphis, who during his lifetime caused 
the Great Pyramid to be built for his tomb. 
A whole nation was cmployed to erect 
this man’s monument. Every decree con 

nected with the building of the Great 
Pyramid, or with the thousands of men 
who toiled on it, was sealed with the siz- 
net-ring of Suphis. No other finger-ring 
was ever connected with so vast a human 
work. This was two thousand 
fore Christ. The Great Pyramid, which | 
my have cast its shadow over Alexander 


years be- 


and Cambysses, still points sunward, a | 
os } 


and power: | 
all its mar- | 





monumentof one man’s v2 
and the little ring which tel! 
yelous story gleams as brightly to-day as 
when it glittered on the hand of Cheops, | 
more than three thousand years ago. | 
This isthe most valuable ring of” an- 
tiquity in the world. It was brought by | 
Dr. Abbott to New York with his valua- | 
ble Egyptian collection. This ring is in 
the highest state of preservation, and was 
found at Ghizeh, in a tom) near that ex- | 
cayation of Col. Vyse’s called Campbell's | 
Tomb. It is of fine geld, and weighs | 
nearly three sovereigns. The style of the | 
hieroglyphics is in perfect xecordance | 
with those in the tembs about the Great 
Pyramid, and the hicroglyphies within 











the oval make the name of that Pharaoh 
of whom the Pyramid the tomb. 
The details are minutely accurate and 
beautifully executed. 
The ring next valuable for its antiquity 
is one believed to have been that which 
as given by Pharach to the patriarch 
Jo eph. Upon opening, in the winter of 
i824, a tomb in the necropolis of Saakara, 
Memphis, Arab workmen discovered 
mb of which was cased 
iad its particu- 


Wis 








Linunimy, ev 





i solid gold; each finger 
lar enyclope, inscribed with hierogly 
“So Joseph died, being an hundres 
years old; and they embalmed him, and 
in Egypt’ A 


or beetle was attached 





he was put in a coffin 
colden scar: 


lot 





Lchain of the same metal, 
also found, a 


rclic 


Le neck | 










t-ring was pair of 





of value. 
Leyden 


len bracelets, and ether 


now in 


Tie bracelets are 





> as the 
¢ to 
re purchased by the 


That noble man 


ear the s 


‘ wd a brig chartered in 
andria for Smyrna, the vessel was 
piundered by Greek pirates, who sold 
their booty in the Island of Syra. The 
signet in Guestion thus fellinto the hands 
of a Greek merchant, who kept it til a 
), When it was sold in ¢ 
and purchased and brought 
‘land. It is again in the 


‘Oue- 


few years a: 


















possession of the Earl of Ashburnham, | 
This signet has been assigned to the age of 
Thothmes lil. ‘The quantity and nature | 
of the golden decorations ting in the 





tomb referred to indicate it as the sepul- | 
cher of one of the Pharaohs, or of some | 
highly distinguished officer of the royal | 
household; and a calculation places the | 
death of the patriarch Joseph in about the 
twenticth year of Thothmes III. The | 
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seal has the cartouch of Pharaoh. And 
one line on it has been construed into 
Paaneah, the name bestowed by Pharaoh F / 





. = / ‘. 
This signifies, in combination tus COPE 


= >“ 
> > = = —— —— ~ 
nat! Revealer of | == = — = 


either the 















World. 
eoh's body was not left in 
yt, we may be permitted to doubt 
rer this was his mummy or his ring. | havin 
anibal’s death was in 


b.csorver of the 


However - 








When the Roman ambassador required {9 4 pioher tribunal.” 
ibe King of Bithynia to give Hannibal up, The nuptial ring of Mary Queen of 


the latter, on the point of the King’s doing | geots on her marriage with Lord Darnley, 
It is,in general design, a 
|copy of her great seal, the banners only 
The Romans collected cases of rings, | jens diferent—for in the great seal they 


s0, swallowed poison, which he always 
curried about in liis ring. 


is siill extant. 


many of which are mentioned as being at 
Rome ; among these was that which Pom- 
pey the Great tock from Mtibridates, and 
dedicated to Jupiter in the Capitol. 

Upon Pompey’s ring were engraved 
three trophies, as emblems of his three 
triumphs over the three parts of the 
work!—Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
® Cxsar’s ring bore an armed Venus. 
that of Augusius there was first a | of Mary herself which presents the mon- 
sphinx, afterward the image of Alexan- ovram of M, and A. that is upon the ring. 
der the Great, and at last his own, which | ~ 
the succeeding emperors continued to use. 
Dr. Clarke says the introduction of sculp- 
tured animals upon the signets of the 
Romans was derived from the sacred sym- 
bols of the Egyptians, and hence the 
origin of the sphynx for the signet of 
Augustus. 

Nero’s signet-rivg bore Apollo flaying 
Marsyas. This emperor's musical vanity 
led him to adopt it. When the practice 
of deifying princes and heroes became 
general portraits of men the | é 
place of more ancient types. This cus- | the Earl of Islay, Duke of Argyll. It was 
tom gave birth tothe cameo, not intro- | 
duced before the Roman power and rare- | 
ly found in Greece. 





bear 
The ring part is enamcled. 


each 
crown. 

of most 
ship. 
small wafer. 


letters M. and A.—Mary and 
| Darnicy was created Duke of Albany. 


Albany. 


arms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 





Charles the Second, who pawned it in 
Holland for three hundred pounds, where 
it was bought by Governor Yale, and sold 
at his sale for three hundred and twenty 
dollars, it is supposed, to the Pretender. 





took 


England, when he was Prince Regent. It 
is sometimes called the Juxon ring. 

In the British Museum is an enameled There isa ring known in English tis- 
gold ring of Ethelwolf, King of Wessex, my ane a ay. Ee See ~ 
second King of England, A. D. 8836, 838. | First kept a constant correspondence with 
lt bearshis name. | several persons of the English Court prior 

The ring of Edward the Confessor has | t® Queen Elizabeth’s death ; among others, 
been discovered; and was in the posses- | With Lady Beroope, sister of Robert Carey, 
sion of Charles Kean, the actor, who it is | afterward — a peepee: pedline—arg 
said wore it whenever he played the char- | lady Lis Majesty sent, by Sir James Ful- 
acter of King Lear. . | lerton, a sapphire ring, with positive orders 

Burke’s“Extinct Peerace” tells that Lora | t return it to him by aspecial messenger 
L'lsle, of the time of Ilenry VILL of En- | 88 S00n as the Queen actually died. Lady 
gland, had been committed to the Tower of 
London on suspicion of being privy toa 
plot to deliver up the garrison of Calais to 


it to her brother Robert while he wag in 
the palace of Richmond; but, watching at 


; » shook her as she lay in bed, sent 
Mis TINE: | her, accompanicd with mest fearful curses, 


a saltier, surmounted by a 
It is 
beautiful and minute workman- 
An impression is not larger than a 
It has the initials M. R.; 
and on the interior is i monogram of the 


A 
©® j etter has been fouad in the handwriting 


The history of this ring, bearing the 


| Afterward it came into the possession of 


}at last bought by George the Fourth of 


Scroope had no opportunity of delivering 





the French. But, his innocence appearing 


manifest on investigation, the monarch | 


released him and sent him a diamond ring, 
with a most gracious message. Whether it 
was his liberty, or the ring, or the message 
that caused it, he died the following night 
of “ excessive joy.” 

Shakespeare’s signet-ring is of gold, and 
was found on the 16ih day of March, in 
the year 1810, by a laborer’s wife, upon the 
surface of a mill-close, adjoining Stratford 
churchyard. 

In the Life of Haydon, the painter, 
may be found the following letter from 
him to Keats: 

March 1, 1818. 

“My Dear Keats:—I shall go mad! 
In a field at Stratford-upon-Avon, that be- 
longed to Shakespeare, they have found a 
gold ring and seal, with the initials W. 8., 
and a true-lover’s knot between. If this 
is not Shakespeare’s, whoseis it? A true- 
lover’s knot! saw an impression to- 


day, and am to have one as soon as possi- | 
As sure as you breathe, and that he | 


ble. 
was the first of beings, the seal belonged 
tohim. O Lord! L. R. Haypon.” 
Weare all familiar with the history of 
the ring given by Queen Elizabeth to Dey- 
ereux, Earl of Essex. Francis Osborne, in 
his * Traditional Memoirs of the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth,” says of it: “ Upon this, 
with agreat deal of familiarity, she pre- 
sented a ring to him, which, after she had 
by oaths enbucd with a power of freeing 
him from any danger or distress 
his future Iniscarriage, her anger, or 
enemies malice could cast hin 
awe . to him, With a promise that, at the 
first sight of it, all this, and more if po: 
sible,should be granted Afi gh il 
os : ter his com- 
iunent to the Tower, he sent this jewel 
to her Majesty by the then Countess of 
Nottingham, whom Sir Robert Cecil kept 
from delivering it. But the Lady of Not- 
tingham, coming to her deathbed, and 
finding by the daily sorrow the Queen 
expressed for the loss of Essex—herself a 
principal agent in his destruction—coula 
not be at rest till she had discovered all, 
and acmbly implored mercy from God and 
forgiveness from her earthly sovereign; 
who did not only refuse to give it, but, 


the window till she saw him appear at the 
outside of the gate, she threw it out to him, 
he well knowing to what purpose he 
received it. 

There is a ring shown in the Isle of 
Wight as having belonged to Charles the 
First of England,of which the following 
story istoid: When Charles was confined 
in Carisbrook Castle, aman named Howe 
was its master guoner. He had a little 
boy who wasa great favorite of Charles. 
One day, seeing him with a child’s sword 

by his side, the King asked him what he in- 
| tended doing with it? “To defend your 

Majesty from your Majesty’s enemies,” 
} was the reply. This answer so pleased 
| the King that he gave the child the signet- 
| ving he was in the habit of wearing upon 
| his finger. 
A ring is still preserved as an heirloom 
| which was presented to his ancestor by 
| King Charles the First during his misfor- 
tunes. Robert Rogers, of Lota, received 
| extensive grants from Charles the Second. 
| In the body ot his will is the following: 
| “And I also bequeath to Nopvlett Rogers 
| the miniature portrait ring of the martyr 
| Charles J, given by that monarch to my 
| ancestor previous to lis execution; and I 
| particularly desire that it may be pre- 
| served in the name and family.” The 
miniature is said to be by Vandyke. 

The Duchess of Portsmouth is said to 
have secured two valuable diamond rings 
from Charles the Second’s finger while 











1 into, she | the throes of death were on him. 


A memorial of Nelson is left in some 
| half-dozen of rings. In the place of a 
stone, each ring has a basso relievo repre- 
sentation of Nelson, half bust; the metal, 
| blackish in appearance, forming the re- 
| lief, being, in reality, portions of the ball 


| Which gave the Admiral his fatal wound 
at Trafalgar. 


Cardinal York, the last of the Stuart 
| Smaiy, left asa legacy to the Prince of 
| 


| Wales, afterward George the Fourth, a 
| valuable ring, 








| Onation, 
{| In England, during the year 1815, a 





which was produced at the trial of Mary, | 
descended from Mary to her erandson, | 
Charles the First, who gave it on the seaf- | 
fold to Archbishop Juxon, for his son, | 


| 


seven hundred and twenty pounds to a 
nobleman, who had it sct in a ring. 

The clder Kean used to wear to the 
hour of his death a gold snake ring, with 
ruby head and emerald eyes. On the day 
of the arrival of Miss Milbankes’s answer 
to Lord Byron’s offer of marriage he was 
sitting at dinnerin Newstead Abbey, when 
his gardener came and presented him with 
his mother’s ring, which she had lost and 
which the gardener had just found in dig- 
ging up the mold under her window. 
Almost at the same moment the letter 
from Miss Milbankes arrived, and Lord 
Byron exclaimed: “If it contains a con- 
sent, T will be married with this very ring.” 
If he was married with it, it was a fatal 
talisman. 

The Dublin Penny Journal informs us 








that a few years ago the signet-ring of the 
famous Turloueh Lynnoch was found at 
Charlemont, in the County of Armagh, 
Ireland. 

During the years when Prussia was 
irying to free herself from the yoke which 
France had laid upon her, the most extra- 
ordinary feelings of patriotism existed. 
In town and village altars were erected, | 
on which ornaments of gold, silver, and 
precious stones were offered up. Ladies 
wore no other ornaments than those made 
of iron, upon which were eugraved : “ We 
gave gold for the freedom of our country ; 
and, like her, wear an iron yoke.” We 
are told that “one evening a party had 
assembled in the house of an inhabitant of 
Breslau. Among them was a beautiful 
though poor girl. Her companions were 
boasting of what each had contributed 
toward the freedom of their country. 
Alas! she had no offering to give. While 
unrobing for the night,she thought she 
could dispose of her hair, and so add to 
the public fund. With the dawn, she went 
toa hairdresser’s, told her simple story, 
and parted with her tresses for a trifling 
sum, which she instantly deposited on an 
altar, and returned to her quict home. 
This reached the ears of the officers ap- 
pointed cach day to collect the various 
offerings; and the president received a 
confirmation from the hairdresser, who 
proposed to resign the beautiful hair, pro- 
vided it was resold for the benefit of fa- 
therland. The oiler was accepted; iron 
rings were made, each containing some of 
the hair, and these produced far more 
than their weight in gold.” 








Selections, 


FANCY. 


BY JEAN INGELOW. 

O FANCY, if thou fliest, come back anon, 

Thy fluttering wings are soft as love’s first 
word | 

And fragrant as the feathers of that bird 

Which feeds upon the budded cinnamon. 

Lask thee not to work, or sigh—play on, 

From naught that was not, was, or is de- 


terred ; 

The flax that Old Fate spun thy flights have 
stirred, 

And waved memorial grass of Marathon, 

Play, but be gentle, not as on that day 

I saw thee running down the rims of doom 

With stars thou hadst been stealing—while 

they lay 

Smothered in light and blue—clasped to thy 
breast, 

Bring rather to me in the firelit room 

A netted halcyon bird to sing of rest. 

—From Gogd Words, 





GRAVES OF THEODORE PARKER 
AND ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 


Tue Porta a Pinta is one of the eastern 
gates of Florence. Throughit passes the 
street that crosses the thick-shaded valley 
of the Arno, and winds by high-walled 
gardens and pleasant villas to the lofty 
summit of Fiesole. Close to the right 
hand of the gate a wall some twenty feet 
high starts out of the city wall, and, sud- 
denly curving southward, goes for about 
two hundred yards parallel with it, and 
then abruptly turns westward and joins 
the wall. In itssouthern front are plain 





: which w«s worn by the Opposite to them is a similar pair of gates, 
rings of Scotland on the day of their cor- | OV¢T which is written, 


iron gates, opening into a small court. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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in its high walls and close under these 
ancient battlements lie what is mortal of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Theodore 
Parker. 

Their names were enough to draw our 
feet thither. The Sabbath day finds us at 
the gates. The concierge responds to the 
bell from a neighboring cottage, and we 
are ushered into the sacred resting-place. 
Theground slopes up fromthe outer to the 
inner wall both from the south and the 
east. A broad path ascends from the gate 
to near the rear of the enclosure, where a 
handsome marble column is surmounted 
by a cross. At right angles with this 
path another passes from the wall of the 
cemetery to that of the city. On the first 
path, about half way up, not more than 
six or eight rods from the entrance, on the 
left-hand side, just over an outer border 
of box and an inner one of roses, is a small 
square, sufficiently large for but two 
bodies. It is enclosed by a low iron_ rail, 
resting on four low gray sandstone pillars. 
In the center of the lot is a small block of 
the same stone, some eight inches square 
and high, with a cross engraved on the 
top. Over the little lot the myrtle is slow- 
ly and carelessly growing; and a pot, with 
the tall, flowerless stalk of an unhandsome 
plant, was negligently placed near the 
head of the grave. 

This is the ‘long home” of Mrs. Brown- 
ls. 

The sun lay too fiercely upon it at that 

hour to allow the place to convey all the 
tender impressions that one could properly 
expect. Still, the roses glowing on every 
side, the tall, slim cypresses that guarded 
the outer wall, the gray old walls of the 
city rising high overhead, and covered 
thick with ivy, the intense quiet of the 
spot, and, above all, the mountains of 
mingled brown and green that lifted them- 
selves high above the walls and the valleys 
beyond, filling all the horizon withstrength 
and beauty—these made the spot worthy 
of her whose body slept below. The 
charm of the purple sunset was_subse- 
quently thrown over the scene. But the 
full blaze of that harvest sun was more 
accordant with the former, certainly more 
with the present, life of her great soul than 
any fading of the glimmering landscape— 
any toxens of approaching dark. Jer 
eyes, powerless to confront the blaze of 
the sun, delighted to gaze unwinking on 
the fuller effluence of truth. No writer of 
this age saw it more clearly or pronounced 
its decrees with more authority. a 
prophetess of God, she announces his 
curses on America for her sin against her 
children—prophecies which have been 
terribly fulfilled. With like courage, she 
uttered like warnings against England for 
her treatment of the poor, which, unless 
that government speedily repents, abol- 
ishes the system of caste and crime, wiil 
as assuredly bring upon itself like calami- 
ties. Italy, in its struggles, won her sym- 
pathy ; inits democratic chiefs, her confi- 
dence. The overthrow of those leaders 
and the putting back of her liberties under 
the heel of France and despotism, would 
have met with her most tearful sympathies 
and most burning indignation. Thus we 
muse over the narrow house of this 
scholarly, gifted, consecrated woman. We 
leave her inthe warm, bright sun, which 
her nature loved so well, in @ garden full of 
roses. No monument marks her grave. 
The straggling ivy is its only covering. 
Whether this is to be her sole memorial or 
not I did not learn. It would not be un- 
like her husband, judging from his works, 
to leave the spot untouched. Silence is 
golden. 
Pass up the path to the central cross, 
and turn to the right. Go a few fect 
toward the wall. The path is lined with 
young cypresses. Close to it, on the left 
or north side, under the cypresses,in a 
cool and perpetual shadow, is a large, 
thick, gray sandstone slab, with this siimn- 
ple inscription: “Theodore Parker, Born 
at Lexington, Massachusetts, United States 
of America, August 24, 1810. Died at 
Florence, May 10, 1860.” 

The spot is better kept than that of Mrs. 
Browning, and in a pleasanter spot—less 
sightly, less sunny. The thick grass about 
it was wet with the dew at that after-mid- 
day hour. The grave was overrun with 
ivy and myrtle. Two rose-bushes were 
flourishing near the headstone, and a small 
evergreen shrub was growing near his 
feet. The tall cypresses covered it with 
their dense shade. From under their 
boughs you could look out eastward, and 
see the hills of Fiesole across the valley 
with their bright villas—the tall gray 
tower of its ancient cathedral, and the 
lofty seat where Lorenzo De Medici and 
his friends held high converse on Plato. 
The spot was very inviting from its cool- 
ness, shade, and silence. The chirp of a 
few birds alone displaced the Sabbath 
stillness with Sabbath melody. 

T could have sat for hours in sucha holy 
retreat; but alas! the emotion which the 





rest from their labo : coe 
r t 
vw then” 78, and their works do fol- | 


This is the Protestant cemetery, With- | 


grave excited were not of the calm and 
blessed character that the day, the scenery, 
and the place suggested. One could not 
look upon the spot without feeling that, 


The Hricat Parviz. 





was eminently human: “Bary me with 
my fathers.” A foreign land may do to 
look at; but our own is the land to live and 
die in. Pleasantand retired as is the spot, 
soft and grand as is the scenery, the grave- 
yard at Lexington is preferable. 

Nearly opposite to Mrs. Browning is the 
grave of Arthur flugh Clough, neatly 
adorned with a simple headstone and ever- 
greens. Its headstone records this as the 
last act of affection on the part of his af- 
flicted wife and sister. 

The little cemetery has many other 
graves, though none of mark. <A. verse of 
Whittier’s lament for Sophia Sturge, in- 
scribed over an English lady, reminds us 
of America, as do not a few tablets with 
the names of our cities under those of the 
buried. 

We left the shady and the sunny graves, 
thinking that perhaps they typified the 
souls of their human occupants.—Gilbert 
Haven * 


THE EDDICATION LEAGUE. 


Tama British parient, my quiver musters six, 
My eddication’s nutlin’, or—as I pronounce 
it—nix. 
I’m a hinderpendent voter, and was never 
thourrht a fool, 
Nor ever will I be ‘*compulsed”’ to send my 
kids to school. 








Thank goodness, I my brains with reading 
never can fatigue, 
But still 've heard ’em talking of this Eddi- 
cation League. 
And, fora roarin’ radical, it does sound 
* rather odd, 
When told to eddicate his brats, or else be 
sent to quod, 


My wife she goes to chapel—at the step I- 
kindly wink; 

Spouts at Teetotal meetings, and I bags her 
share o’ drink. 

That’s my philosophy—but now with tyranny 
I grapple, 

Aforesome Eddification League ‘‘ compulses”’ 
me to chapel. 


My hinfants, whom the parsous all denounce 
as heathens utter, 

I find get on most wonderfully in their na- 
tive gutter. 

The elder boys are sharp as nails, and often 
prigs a wipe, 

Which, turned to baecy, I serenely puts into 
my pipe. 


If this goes on much longer, it'll be as bad as 
rance, 

And I'll get up a counter league for General 
Ignorance. 

When in my family cirele I send round the 
pines and pewter, 

Ain’t that their eddication? Ain’t their pa 
their private tutor? 

I stand for Magna Charta; and I disapprove 
of schools, 

How would the heavy swells get on, if no one 
dared be fools; 

Where would the church and state be, the 

army and the navy, 

If every fool amongst them were obliged to 

ery ** peccavi’’? 


Be warned in time, my horators, quite far 
enough you've gone, 

And for this Eddication League just don’t 
you try it on, 

Or = bold like me—Pas of the 

eriod— 

Rather than send their kids to school will 

live and die in quod. 
—London Puch. 


RANDALU'S ISLAND, NEW YORK. 


BY W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., OF SCOTLAND. 

IF cleanliness be next to godliness, god- 
liness cannot be very far off from Randall's 
Island. If a matron or servant be found 
neglecting any arrangement necessary for 
the most perfect cleanliness, or permitting 
any place or article to remain dirty, instant 
dismissal is the result. We s:w the chil- 
dren in various stages of progress from 
infancy upward. The sight of the little 





that dingy uniform color, or rather no-color, 
prevalentin poorhouses. There was a batch 
of them green, a batch pink, a batch blue, 
and a batch yellow; while each child had 
a white linen pinafore, presenting alto- 
gether quite the appearance of a festival. 
The boys too were neatly attired, hair 
neatly brushed, hands and _ nails scrupu- 
lously clean. Somehow, one was hardly 
prepared for thisin America. One fancied 
that there would be more of the helter- 
skelter, less discipline, more random-rubble 
work as it were. Perhaps it is so in fami- 
lies. And yet, nowhere at home have I 
seen such perfect discipline as in institu- 
tions for the young in America; and the 
remark is equally applicable to common 
schools, reformatory schools, and foundling 
institutions like this. And what often 
struck me was, that this absolute discipline 
over great masses of young people was 
maintained by females quite as much as 


school of boys, seven hundred strong, obey- 
inga slender girl with quite military prompt- 
itude and exactness; marching and_ma- 
neuvering to her word of command ; look- 
ing right, looking left, exactly as she bid 








after all, the desire of Jacob and Joseph 


them. [have seen great hulking fellows 


by male superintendents. I have seen a | 





of cighteen, in a large reformatory, obcy- 
ing the female teacher, without apparently 
a thought of rebellion, although there was 
hardly one whose fist would not have 
proved more than enough for her, had the 
idea of applying it in so ungallant a 
fashion been acted upon by any of 
them. In America it is held that up to 
the age of twelve or fourteen boys are 
more casily managed by women than by 
men. This may be due in part to the 
nature of things, and may be true ina 
sense on both sides of the Atlantic; but 
in America, the duties of teachers and 
matrons are often performed by a class 
superior to that which we commonly find 
discharging them at home. On the part 
of many of the lady teachers in common 
schools, for example, as wellas the matrons 
and assistants in charitable institutions, 
there is a degree of culture on the one 
hand, and of repose and self-possession on 
the other, not very common in this coun- 
try, and making the possessors of them in 
America wielda very powerful influence. 
With a great deal that is said of woman’s 
rights and woman’s work we have very 
little sympathy ; but beyond doubt there 
is much to be done yet for turning to full 
account woman’s power of influencing the 
young. When one sces it in such benefi- 
cent operation in institutions like this, one 
Llesses God for the arrangement which 
brings such a benefit to these orphan 
children. The only drawback to one’s 
satisfaction is the thought that elsewhere 
so many children who are not orphans 
experience woman's influence, not in its 
loving, blissful side, but as a stern, harsh 
powcr, that only hardens them in evil.— 
Sunday Magazine. 





THE LEONINE CITY. 


Ron is divided into fourteen Rion?, or 
districts—-a name derived from the ancient 
Regions, They are not regular, either in 
outline or boundaries, and their respect- 
ive limits were assigned by Pope Sixtus 
V, about the year 1586. Eleven of these 
Rioni are in the modern city, in which the 
population is crowded, and the remaining 
three are outside these limits. The Em- 
peror Augustus, it may be remembered, 
divided Rome, which he found built of 
brick, and left of marble, into fourtcen 
districts or Regiones ; but these, except in 
number, did not resemble the modern 
Rioni of the Eternal City, as it now exists. 

The eleventh of the existing Rioni, sep- 
arated by high walls from the Trastevere, 
which is the largest of all the divisions, 


|; communicates with it by the fine gate of 
| Santo Spirito. 


It is called The Borgo. 
Both of these districts,in the north of 
Rome, are situated on the right bank of 
the Tiber. The Borgo contains the Castle 
of St. Angelo, the Vatican Palace, the- 
Hospital of Santo Spirito, and the Church 
of St. Peter. In ancient Rome this dis- 
trict included Mount Vatican, the Campus 
Vaticanus, the Circus of Nero, the Circus 
and the Tomb of the Emperor Hadrian— 
the latter near tian Bridge, now known 
as the Castle of St. Angelo. Later it was 
the locality inhabited by the Anglo-Saxon 
pilgrims, in the early ages of the Church. 
Still more recently, prior to the Reforma- 
tion, the English embassy to the Holy See 
had its residence in this quarter, in what 
isnow known as the Giraud Palace. 

This Borgo district, which contains with- 
in its limits some of the most interesting 
objects in Rome, is the veritable Citta 
Leonina, or Leonine City, in which the 
Pope resides, in the Vatican, close to the 
magnificent Church of St. Peter. It must 
haveastonished Pius IX to find that in this, 
emphatically his own district, not even a 
solitary vote was given against the transfer 
of Rome from Pontifical to national rule. 
Even some of the ecclesiastics are said to 
have voted “ Yes.” There are some very 





boys and girls at dinner was quite beanti- | 
ful. The dresse3 of the girls were not of | 


zood maps of Rome, ancient and modern, 
in “ Harper’s Hand-book for Travelers in 
Europe,” in which the limits of the Leo- 
nine City are distinctly laiddown. In the 


| first itis called Civitas Leonina (by antici- 





pation, for it did not receive that name un- 
til the ninth century); in the other it is 
properly shown as the Rione Borgo, its 
present distinctive title. 

Why should this corner of Rome, 
which lies between the Tiber, the city 
wall,and the Barberina Villa, have been 
designated the Leonine City? The an- 
swer is to be found in Gibbon’s “ Decline 
and Fall ofthe Roman Empire.” Leo III, 
the hundredth Pope, and the same who, 


|on Christmas Day,800 A. D.,had crowned 


Charlemagne as Emperor of the West, in 
St. Peter’s Church (not the present struc- 
ture), conceived the idea of enclosing 
Rome with fortified walls; but was unable 
to carry out that project for want of means. 
Thirty-six years after the death of this 
pope, one of his successors, the fourth 


| who assumed the name of Leo, and was a 


| 
| 


| 


| 


Romana by birth and feeling, resolved to do 
what the other had desired. Gibbonsays: 
“The courage of the first ages of the Re- 
public glowed in his breast; and amidst 
the ruins of his country he stood erect, 
like one of the firm and lofty columns that 
rear their heads above the fragments of 


a 








the Roman Forum.” 
Rome against invasion, by his command 
the ancient walls were repaired; fifteen 
towers, in the most accessible stations, 
were built or renewed; and, creating a 
new Rione beyond the Tiber, including 
the Vatican, St. Angelo, and St. Peter’s, he 
surrounded it withstrong walls,tothis hour 
remaining, and completed and consecrated 
this new town, with religious ceremonies, 
on the 27th June, 852. Gibbon says: 
“The love of fame, a gencrous but worldly 
passion, may be detected in the name of 
the Leonine City, which he bestowed on 
the Vatican ; yet the pride of the dedica- 
tion was tempered with Christian penance 
and humility, The boundary was trod by 
the bishop and his clerzy, barefooi, in 
sackcloth and ashes; the songsof triumph 
were modulated to psalms and _litanics; 
the walls besprinkled with holy water ; 
and the ceremony was concluded with a 
prayer that, under the guardian cate of 
the apostles and the angelic host, both the 
old and the new Rome might be ever pre- 
served pure, prosperous, and impreg- 
nable.” 

In fact, therefore, the Leonine City is 
over @ thousand years old; is the particu- 
lar place in which, preferentially to the 
Palace of the Quirinal, the Popes have re- 
sided, since the year 1377; contains the 
greatest and grandest cathedral in the 
world; and is fortified by the Castle of St. 
Angelo.—The Philadelphia Press. 








THE LOVERS. 
IN DIFFERENT MOODS AND TENSES. 


SALLY SALTER, she was a young teacher who 
taught, 

Andher friend, Charley Church, was apreach- 
er who praught; 

Although his enemies called him a screecher 
who scraught. 


His heart, when he saw her, kept sinking, 
and sunk, 
And his eye, meeting hers kept winking and 


wunk; 
While she, in her turn, fell to thinking, and 
unk, 


Tie hastened to woo her, and sweetly he 
wooed, 

For his love grew until a mountain it grewed. 

And what he was longing to do then he docd. 


In secret he wanted tospcak, and he spoke. 
To seck with his lips what his heart long had 


soke; 
So he managed to let the truth leak, and it 
loke. 


Ife asked her to ride to the church, and they 


rode; 

They so sweetly did glide, that they both said 
they glode, : 

And they came tothe place to be’ tied, and 
were tode. 


Then homeward, he said, let us drive, and 
they drove, 

And as soon as they wished to arrive, they 
ATTOVE 5 

For whatever he couldn’t contrive, she con- 
trove, 


The kiss he was dying to steal, then he stole; 
At the feet where he wanted to kneel there 


he knole; 
And he said, ‘‘I feel better than ever I fole.”’ 
So they to each other kept clinging and 
clung, 
While Time his swift current was winging, 


and wung; a 
And this was the thing he was bringing, and 
brung. 


The man Sally wanted to catch, and had 
‘ht 


caught— 

That she wanted from others to snatch, and 
had snaught— 

Was the one that she now liked to scratch, 
and she scraught. 


froze, 
While he took to teazing and cruelly toze 
The girl he had wished to be squeezing and 
squoze. 


*« Wretch!"’ he cried, when she threatened to 
leave him and left, 

“ How could you deceive me, as you have de- 
ceft?” 

And she answered, ‘‘I promised to cleave, 
and I’ve cleft!’ 





THE ROTHSCHILD PARTNER- 
SHIP. 


Tw 1812 Meyer Anselm Rothschild died, 
leaving to the mighty fortune, of which 
his wisdom had laid the foundation, ten 
children—five sons and five daughters— 
placing upon,them the injunction, with 
his last breath, of an inviolable union. 
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And Charley’s warm love began freezing, and | 
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moving freely with the moyo 
arms, have precisely the ; 
rudimentary wings. The ci; 

articulate sounds, but expresseg 
by cackling like a goose, and diety 
by hissing or screeching like 9 Ca 
perhaps like a macaw. When angry” ® 
flaps her arms against her sides. 5, 


her feet upon the floor. She — 





Slo 
easy, a 





© here 
TeCOg ip: 
Tand fee, 


Phe is dine 


in her habits, and no amount o 









has improved her in this pata Ms 
very fond of her bath, cackling ho. 

is put into it, and screeching ce . 

is taken out of it. Instead ofp 


ing such cases by as abnormal] 
still, stigmatizing them as un; 
hooves us to seek for the 
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: er. 
Linly hay, 
human bp 


docs, in the course of its developmen; 

through the same stages as the prs; 
other vertebrate animals, and th 
transitional states resemble the ory 
forms of their brains; and when ye pus, 
further, that the stages of its develop, 
in the womb may be considep Peg 


Ted 
lf 


abstract and brief chronicle of 9 sors, 
developments that have gone on tiny 
countless ages in Nature, it dovs not « 
so wonderful, as at the first blush ity, 
do, that it should, when in a 
of arrested development, 
play animal instincts. 
————— 
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James, in Paris; and Nathan, in London: 
but their union remained indissoluble. Be- 
fore 1820 the house had become ubiquitous. 
Like a nct-work, it had spread itself over 
Europe, and its operations were felt trem- | 
blingly in all the great loans contracted | 
by nations, In days anterior to electric 
telegraph and rail their couriers traveled 
from brother to brother. They conveyed 
the earliest news, Mails were outstripped; 
government expresses were left behind; 
relays were ready at every post; commer- 
cial dispatches, subvented by public com- 
panies, as well as private enterprise, failed 
in successful competition with the Hebrew 
firm. Nathan Rothschild received in Lon- 
don news of the result of Waterloo five 
hours before it was announced on ’Change, 
and made £200,000 in consequence. Dur- 
ing the great revolt in India, Havelock’s 
success, which changed consols from 84 to 
| 89, was known at the counting-room in 
| Lombard strect a full day before it reached 
| the Bank of England. “Lord Palmerston 
| regretted, in his famous reply to Mr. Dis- 
| racli, that government had to depend for 
| its earliest advices of the attacks upon 
| Sebastopol on “ the courtesy of the Israel- 
itish house.” Ttwas the same during the 
Franco Italim War; it held good five 
years ago, when Prussian legions thun- 
dered their triumphal progress against the 
strongholds of Austria; and it is only yes- 
terday that the Rothschilds discounted in 
the London market the fatal surrender of 
Bazaine a full two hours before it was re- 
corded by the telezraphie wires that 
stretch to the Royal Exchange.—Overland 
Monthly for February. i 


CASES OF IDIGCY. 


(From Dr. Maudsley's “Body and Mind. } 











In the conformation and 
some idiots the most careless observer 
could not help seeing the ape. A striking 
instance of this kind is described by Dr. 
Mitchell, Deputy Commissioner in Lunacy 
for Scotland. “TI have never,” he says, 
“seen a better illustration of the ape-faced 
idiot than in this case. It is not, however, 
the face alone that is ape-like. Le grins, 
chatters, and screams like a monkey, never 
attempting a sound in any way resem- 
bling a word. He puts himself in the most 
ape-like attitude in his hunts after lice, 
and often brings his mouth to help his 
hands. He grasps what he brings to his 
mouth with an apish hold. His thumbs 
are but additional fingers. Ife has a leap 
ing walk. He has heavy eyebrows, and | 
short hair on his cheek or face. He is 
muscular, active, and not dwarfish. He 


habits of 


THE NOBLE COWARD, 


BY THE AUTHOR oF “JonN yaLiFiy 
GENTLEMAN,” i 





A Prixce Joquituy —“If Lwere aruler, I would ner.» 
make war,” ie 
| Am [ afraid of man ? 
| OF his swarming myriads, death in their Var 
| Spreading like locusts over my plains? : 
| is mitrailleus:s, that sweep like rai 
1 . A he Talns— 

| The iron drops blasting as they fall. ‘i 
| O’er mny Serried battalions, stout and trill, 
Lill that wonderful, moving, breathing mas 
All human souls—thick as blades of grass. 
| Lies prone, like the swathe when the mow: 
| pass? 
| 
| 


Afraid, did you say? What T, 

To be afraid of a man that shall dic, 
| Who can kill the body, but not the sou! 
| Shall a will imperious my will control, 
| To foree me go sowing the earth 

graves ? 

I—a king, no tyrant—ruling men. not shay 
| 1, my people’s father, who keep the keys 
| Of joy or misery, want or increase, 

Curses or blessing, war or peace ? 





But T am afraid of God: 
Afraid of His law written clear and } 
Thou shit do vo murder ¢ and (hear, ved 
Whoso sh ddeth mai’ s Vlood, ines}: 
shed; 
Ay, whether one man’s or ton thonsar 
he sound 
Of that terrible blood will cry out fron 
ground, 
“ Murd ep? 
ban; 
If Isit here in judgment, as a kine e: 
I will judge by the law of God, net) 






Go to! Nations, b! 


And lam aking, unafraid 
Of those ghosts of brute valor, 
searce laid 
In the old Gehenna of Europe. T staid 
Holding my honor in my right hand, 
My left on my sheathed sword, an 


Looking down on God's carth and upt 






sky— 
“] will do no murder.” If [ianst 
It skall be for hearth and home and 


And my tears shall wach my red han 







Lo! we stand here, Iandn 
Like a living wall down our fro 
Let the enemy come—and we +i i 
There may be a life that is worse ti: 
And God will forgive both slayer aid 
Nor (x on our brows the mari 
But Iinake no war. And wii ri 
*Twixt the dead and the living: my i 





wade, 
Blood-christened, until the plague |} 





My soul shall be clean, O Lord 
I will not go forth with tire and sword 
O’er the pleasant lands which Thou ma 
Fo fair. 
I will not teach brother men to tear 
The dear life out from the quivering th 
Inventing each day deaths fierce and fresh, 
Till the nations gaze—aghast at first— 
On the new Aceldama; then, athirst, 
Drink the borror up, with hot eyes secur! 


©. eatin. ceeneernaes 


God forbid I should do this thing— 

T, crowned and anointed a sovereign king— 
| W ho, with arm made strong for holy use, 

Can chain the hell-hounds or let thew loox 

I, a city set ona bill, from birth 

Chosen Heaven’s viceerent upon carth— 

I will not fight. Here I stand, unwed 

By smile or snecr, by treason or fraud-- 
I, a king before mca, am the servant 
Peel 


—hron VOide 
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BEYOND THE GRAVT. 





(From George ae Miracles of ¢ 
Lord, 

No poet of high rank, es far as [ 1) 
ever disbelieved in the future. Ef) yy! 
fear that there was none; but thia! 4 
fear is faith. The greatest poct ct 
present day believes with ardor. 'T 
isnot proven to the intellect [1 
admit. But, if it were true, it we: 
as the intellect could not grasp, { 
understanding must be the offspring ot 
life—in itself essential. How shoul ! 
intellect understand its own orizin « 
n:iure? It is too poor to grasp this (0 
ton; for the continuity of esi : 
pends on the nature of existence, nut 
external relations, If after deat ¥ 
should be conscious that we yet live. 
shall even then, I think, be no more : 
to prove a further continuance of | , 
wecan now prove our present being. | 
may be easier to believe—that will he ‘ 
But we constantly act upon grow: 
which we cannot prove; and, if we can!’ 
feel so sure of life beyond the grave as | 
common every-day things, at least & 
want of proof ought neither to destroy 
hope concerning it, nor prevent the ace 
demanded by its bare possibility. 

But, last, I do say this, that those me 
who, disbelieving in a fiiture stat.“ 
yct live up to the conscience within th 
however much lower the requiremen's ° 
that conscience may be than those ol‘ 
conscience which believes itself evli 
ened from “the Lord, who is that sp! 
shall enter the other life in an mmc 
ably more enviable relation thereto t 
those who say Lord, Lord, and do hot 
things he says to them. P 

It may seem strange that our Lonl *! 
so little about the life to come, as we ¢ 
it; though in truth it is one life w th te 
present, as the leaf and the bloss* 
one life. Even in argument with th 
ducces he supports his side upon ; 
accepted by them and upon the natu 
God, but says nothing of the questio.1 1" 
a human point of regard. He se ms 
ways to have taken it for granted, ©” 
turning the minds of his scholars tow: 
that which was deeper and lay atits rov'~ 
the life itself—the oneness with God « 
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sits on the floor in ape fashion. He has filthy 
habits ofall kinds. Te may be called an 
idiot of the lowest order; yet there is a 
mischievous brute-like intellivence in his 
eye. His head is not very small, its great- | 
est circumference being twenty inches and | 
a half, but in shape it strongly exhibits 
the ape-form of abnormality.” 

Pinel has recorded the case of an idiot 
who was something like a sheep, both in 
respect of her tastes, her mode of life, and 
the form of her head. She had an aversion 
to meat, and ate fruit and vegetables 
ereedily, and drank nothing but water. 
IIer demonstrations of sensibility, joy, or 
trouble were confined to the repetition of 
the ill-articulated words 4’, ma, bah. She 
alternately bent and raised her head, and 
rubbed herself against the body of the 
girl who attended her. If she wanted to 
resist or express her discontent, she tricd 
to butt with the crown of her head; she 
was very passionate. Her back, her loins, 
and shoulders were covered with flexible 
and blackish bairs one or two inches long. 
She never could be made to sit on a chair 
or bench, even when at meals; as soon as 
she was placed in a sitting posture, she 
glided on the floor. She slept on the floor 
in the posture of animals, 

There is now under care in the West 
Riding Asylum a deformed idiot girl, who 
in general appearance and habits has, ac- 
cording to Dr. Brown, striking features of 
resemblance to a goose; so much so that 
the nurses who received her described her 
as just like “ a plucked goose.” Her father 
died in the asylum, and her mother’s 
sister was also a patient in it at one time. 
She 1s four feet two inches in height, has 
a small head and thin and scanty hair, so 
that the crown of the head is partially bald. 
The eyes are large, round, prominent, and 
restless, and are frequently covered by the 
eyclids, asif by a slow, forcible effort at 
winking. The lower jaw is large, project- 
ing more than one inch beyond the con- 
tracted upper jaw, and possesses an ex- 
traordinary range of antero-posterior, as 








This is one of the grand principles to 
which the success of the family may be | 
traced. The command was kept by sons | 
and daughters with religious fidelity. 
Sisters married with unanimous consent | 
of the mother and all the children. 
Brothers remained in copartnership. 
Their places of residence, by mutual 
agreement, became far asunder—Anselm 














domicilating himself in Frankfort; Solo- 
mon, in Vienna; Charles, in Naples; 


well as lateral, movement; the whole con- 
figuration of the lower part of the face 
having a somewhat bill-like appearance. 
The neck is unusually long and flexible, 
and is capable of being bent backward so 
as actually to touch the back between the 
scapula. The “ goose-skin” is general 
over the body; but is most marked on the 
back and dorsal aspects of the limbs, where 
it looks exactly as if it had been just de- 
prived of feathers. The inferior angles of 
the scapule stand prominently out, and, 





his will, upon which the continuance 
our conscious being follows of a neces’ 
and without which, if the latter were Pp” 
sible, it would be for human beings © 
utter evil. 

When he speaks of the world beyon! 
is as his Father’s house. He says there # 
many mansions there. He attempts?! 
way to explain. Man’s own imazina!! 
enlightened of the spirit of truth, # 
working with his experience and 2", 
tions, was a far safer guide than his 1” 
lect with the best schooling which ¢" 
our Lord could have given it. Them” 
ory of the poorest home of a fisherm.2™ 
the shore of the Galilean lake, whire h : 
a child had spent his years of divine © 
lessness in his father’s house, would, 2” 
words of our Lord, my Futher’s house,” 
vey to Peter or James or John more 
concerning the many mansions thal ” 
revelation to their intellect, had it oe 
possible, as clear as the Apocalypse 1°" 
is obscure. 











THE GIRL OF THE PERTOD, AN Or ay 
IONED Giru.—In 1647 the“ Simple Col” 
of Agawam” wrote im Massachusetl® : 
follows of the ladies’ dresses of that po": 
“T can make myselfe sick at the time 
comparing the dazzling splentr Whi 
with our gentlewomen were se daaakt 
in some former habits with the 2") 
down wherewith they are now surcido 
and debauched. We have about five . 
sixof them in our colony. If 1 me 
of them accidentally, I cannot cle: 
phansie of them for a moncth afict. 
enow to break the heart for to S¢ 
goodly women imprisoned in res th 
cages, peering out of their hood-ho® a 
bonnets) for some men of mercy fot 
them with a little wit, and nobo' y “ail 
lieve them. It is no marvel the ea 
drailes on the hinder part of thet 
leaving notbing, as it secms, ™ i“ hel 
part but afew squirrel’s brains 
them frisk from one ill-fayored fashio" a 
another. It is no little labor toh int 
tinually putting up English — nt 
outlandish caskes; who, if they 
shifted anew once in a few moneths, 3 
sour for their husbands. When ent 
gentle dame inquire what is the 
fashion of the court, with desire (0 | per 
all haste, whatever it be, I look anny 
the very gizzard of a trifle, the Lae me # 
a quarter of a cypher=the ¢P 
nothing !” 
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The -Undependent 


THE NATIONAL CAPITOL NOT 
MOVABLE. 
BY HON. JUSTIN & MORRILT, 


UNITED STATES SENATOR, 





Tre removal ofthe Capital recenily agi- 
tated locally around the city of St. Louis 
and its Illinois suburbs, although it scems 
to have been already hissed from the pub- 
lic stage, would be a question of great im- 
portance if it should ever acquire any 
hold upon the public mind, and as such 
may merit present brief consideration. 

Public judgment has long coneurred in 
the propriety of the present location of the 
Capitol ; but to establish it on the Potomac, 
or anywhere, called forth the most earnest 
discussion as to the relative advantages of 
places like Trenton, Lancaster, Baltimore 
and Yorktown. ‘The merits of each were 
portrayed by cogent oratory—sraecful, 
garnest, and sometimes angry. Even “a 
plenty of fish” figured as an argument; 
but this recommendation, for a wonder, 
bas not been adduced in behalf of St. Louis, 
where it would not have been, perhaps, 
more baseless than some others which 
have not been omitted. All regarded their 
action, then being taken, as to fixing a per- 
manent seat for tie Government, as final 
and irrevocable. It was done in strict 
obedience to a provision in the Constitu- 
tion, then just adopted, andat a time when 
Congress possessed all its virtues and inno- 
cence. Parties had not then arisen, and 
the heat of factions and the asperity of 
loca] feuds had nowhere hatched out a 
brood ofdemagogues. The banks of the 
Delaware, Susquehanna, and Potomac 
were the then great contending points. 

Congress appears at this time to have 
regarded the center of population as one 
thing, of wealth as another, of territory as 
stillanother. But these centers all differed 
then, as they do now, one from anotlier, 
though the second would now be little re- 
garded. Mathematical centrality was an 
impossibility; but “the salubrity of the 
situation,” as one member observed, “ was 
& capital circumstance.” 

But, as Mr. Scott observed: “ When 
the central line between the north- 
ern and southern extremities was 
fixed, no person in the Western Territory 
had ever wished anything further than 
that Congress shonld establish their seat 
es far back on this line as the conveniency 
of maritime commerce would allow.” 

This idea appears to have been para- 
mount and controlling, and the words 
“as nearly central as a eonrenient commu- 
nication with the Atlantis Ocern and an 
easy access to the Western Territory wili 
permit ought to be selected and established 
asa permanent scat of the Government of 


the United States ” will be found often re- | 


peated in the. preliminary resolutions and 
their preambles. This consideration is of 
as much weight now asthen. The chief 
revenues of the Government are collected, 
and the bulk of its monetary transactions 
must be conducted at the commercial me 
tropolis of the nation on the Atlantic. 
Facility of intercourse with forcign na- 
tions cannot otherwise be assured than by 
having the seat of Government conve- 
Rient to a water communication with the 
Atlantic Ocean. Our forefathers ordained 
@nd established the permanent seat of 
Government with the idea that it was to 
exist for ages, and be exempt from the 
oscillations of parties or local majorities. 
HiWere the Capitol to be transplanted 
to other and different ground, it would 
mever take root; but uny such violent 
change would tend to create new and 
foster old sectionalisms, and loosen the 
affections and good-will of the people. 
There is much in having an objective 
Point to which the reverence and patri- 
Otism of the people may become firmly 
attached. 
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The memories of the past tind anchor- 
age in and hallow the places where men 
have lived and moved who haye lett their 
foot-prints in history. These marks call 
men to go up higher. They are perpetual 
Spurs in the flanks of a dull age not to 
linger in the rear of examples handed 
fown by any ancestry worthy of imita- 
tion. Massachusetts owes much of what- 
ever she may have to be proud of 
to Faneuil Hall ever since Adams 
tnd Otis made it resound with their 
oratory for liberty and independence. 
Independence Hall, in Pennsylvania, 
Mount Vernon and Monticello, in Virginia, 
and the Hermitage, in Tennessee, have 
given to the respective states holding 
these sanctified places higher ambition and 
greater influence among their sister states. 
But the prestige of Washington, as the per- 
manent seat of the Government, belongs to 
mo single state. It is the inalienable: 
Property of the nation, and cannot be 
trundled off on wheels or shipped “ for 
Cowes and a market.” Here nearly all of 
the great men of our country—the growth 
of three- fourths of a century—have at 
ounas Congregated; and here they gaye 
po cae what was never intended to 
state—what heen “+ ct 
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let die.” Jefferson is as much the glory of 
Ohio as of Virginia. Hamilton belongs as 
Pee pr asto New York, Henry 
ay Was no more a Kentuckian than he 
Tee monte —he was an American. 
bs e name of Webster will survive as long 
a8 in Massachusetts, Who- 
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